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T^E  confess,  at  once  and  without  reluctance,  that  we  feel 
considerable  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  forming  a  general  esti¬ 
mate.  We  could  state  in  a  very  few  sentences,  our  reasons  for 
approbation  or  rejection,  and  accompany  them  with  such  examples 
or  illustrations  as  should  set  our  views  in  a  clear,  if  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  light.  But  we  are  bewildered  by  the  multitude  and 
complication  of  the  details.  Analysis  is  out  of  the  question ; 
and  equally  so  is  that  minute  and  extensive  investigation  which 
alone  could  enable  us  to  meet  Mr.  Niebuhr  on  his  own  grbund, 
and  to  bring  his  multifarious  and  frequently  whimsical  hypo¬ 
theses  to  an  adequate  and  decisive  test.  'He  is  an  unsparing 
sceptic.  He  sweeps  away,  with  equal  nonchalance^  the  Mosaic 
genealogies  and  the  story  of  the  Roman  kings ;  while  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  history  of  the  origination  of  mankind,  pairs  off  with  Numa 
and  the  nvmph  Egeria ;  alike  the  theme  ot  an  idle  legend,  the 
burden  of  an  old  song,  the  counterpart  of  the  Round  Table  or 
the  Niebclungen.  So  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned,  he  does  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  assigning  reasons  for  his  unbelief ; 
and  it  will,  of  course,  be  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  battle 
with  the  sneers  and  peremptory  self-complacency  even  of  Mr. 
Niebuhr.  We  have  no  concern  with  mere  infidelity,  but  to  la¬ 
ment  it :  it  is  only  when  it  puts  on  the  armour  of  argument,  that 
wc  are  bound  to  accept  its  challenge.  And  when  we  are  super* 
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ctliouhly  told  oi'  the  ‘  tallacy  which  obtains  such  general  accepl- 
atioi), — ‘that  tribes  of  a  common  stock  must  have  sprung  genea- 
‘  logicullv  by  ever-widenint;  ramifications  from  a  single  root,* — 
we  are  not  ljuixotic  enough  to  snatch  up  our  lancc  ami  run  a 
tierce  tilt  against  a  sliadowy  windmill  in  encountering  Mr.  N/s 
bare  assertion.  Nldilier  does  the  lofty  intimation,  that  they 
w  ho  do  not  recognize  a  plurality  of  races,  ‘  hut  ascend  to  a  single 
‘  pair  of  ancestors,  betray  that  they  have  no  idea  of  lanj^iages 
‘  and  their  modifications,  unless  they  ding  to  the  miracle  of  a 
*  confusion  of  tongues  ;  a  miracle  which  may  suffice  w  ith  respect 
‘  to  such  races  as  present  no  striking  pliysical  difference  ’ ; — 
awaken  any  other  emotion  in  our  minds,  than  contempt  for  the 
wretched  coxcombry  that  can  deal  with  such  questions  in  such 
a  way.  To  Mr.  Niebuhr’s  extensive  learning,  we  give  all  de¬ 
ference  ;  to  his  acuteness  and  activity  of  mind,  we  bear  respect¬ 
ful  testimony ;  but,  in  his  mental  development,  the  organ  of  ra¬ 
tiocination  must,  we  fear,  be  either  absent  or  strangely  defective. 
And  hence  arises,  we  think,  the  great  flaw  of  his  work  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Of  ingenious  conjectures,  there  is  a  super¬ 
abundance  ;  of  prompt  and  widely  ranging  reference,  there  is 
an  inexliaustiblc  variety  ;  and  there  is  displayed  a  faculty  of 
ready  and  s]H‘cious  combination,  which,  if  submitting  itsidf  to 
.strictly  scientific  and  argumentative  processes,  would  be  invalu¬ 
able.  Hut  all  this  is  so  mingled  up  with  rashness  and  arrogance, 
—so  largely  alloyed  with  a  spirit  of  speculation,  tenacious  of  its 
views,  and  without  the  slightest  misgiving  as  to  the  possibility 
of  error  in  its  ixdculations, — as  to  lessen  very  materially  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  Ills  authority.  Wo  disclaim  the  afiectation  of  pro- 
iioutHung  loftily  and  cx  cathedra^  on  a  man  of  Niebuhr’s  emi¬ 
nence  :  but  neither  can  we  consent  to  surrender,  without  eqiii- 
vuient,  and  in  tame  subserviency  to  high  pretension  and  tran^ 
c/tufit  phrase,  the  foundations  of  history  and  the  landmarks  of 
human  genealogy.  To  evidence,  to  argument,  we  will  concede 
every  thing ;  to  airs  of  infallibility,  nothing. 

Our  renders  are  aware  that  the  early  history  of  Rome  has 
lieen  made  the  subject  of  severe  investigation,  and  that  the 
ablest  scholars  have  felt  it  necessary  to  reject,  not  merely  the 
dress  and  ornaments  in  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  pre¬ 
sented  it,  hut  more  or  less  of  the  very  substance  of  the  traditions 
which  were  once  welcomed  with  implicit  credence.  There  are 
discrepancies  and  contradictions,  as  well  as  obvious  fallacies^ 
which  it  were  absolute  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  defend,  and 
which  it  is  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  shortest  course,  to  give 
up  at  once.  Still,  the  great  outlines  of  Roman  story*  have 
lieen  held  sacred ;  they  have  lieen  considered  iis  beyond  the 
reach  of  cavil,  and  as  supported  by  documents  and  inonuments 
that  left  scepticism  without  a  plea.  All  this,  however,  vanishes 
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lirforo  tlie  oriticnl  \^om  of  Mr.  Niebuhr.  He  bnuihes  away 
without  merry  tlie  details  and  indications  of  all  primary  history, 
an<l  resolves  the  received  notions  of  the  origin  of  nations  into 
baseless  inventions  and  mythic  legends.  Hercules  is  as  fabulous 
a  iHjing  as  Tom  Thumb,  nor  is  Romulus  a  more  substantial 
personage  than  Amadis  de  Gaul.  But  be  is  considerate  enough 
to  supply  us  with  a  substitute.  He  has  exercised  consummate 
learning  and  dexterity  in  the  elicitation  and  collocation  of  bints, 
suggestions,  probabilities,  aided  by  facts  and  intimations  lying 
scattered  far  and  wide,  in  odd  hiding-places  and  dark  corners ; 
and  from  these,  he  has  constructed  a  history  of  Rome  after  Ids 
own  fashion,  plausible  and  coherent,  but,  like  all  systems  that 
rest  upon  remote  inductions,  liable  to  question  in  the  statement  of 
elementary  facts,  and  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  adaptation  to 
the  superstructure.  Now*,  without  exhibiting  undue  tenacity  in 
defence  of  the  tetter  of  old  Roman  liistory,  we  must  say,  that 
wc  do  not  feel  (pule  prepared  for  the  overwhelming  demolition 
that  must  result,  if  the  following  representations  be  admitted. 

*  Tlie  poems  out  of  which  what  we  call  the  hist(»Ty  of  the  Rdman 

kings  was  resolved  into  a  prose  narrative,  w’ere . of  great  extent; 

consisting  partly  of  lays  united  into  a  uniform  whole,  partly  of  such 
as  were  detached  and  without  any  necessary  connexion.  'Fhe  history 
of  Romulus  is  an  epopee  by  itself ;  on  Nnma,  there  can  only  have  lieen 
short  lays.  Tulhis,  the  story  of  the  Horatii,  and  of  the  destruction  of 
Alba,  form  an  epic  whole,  like  the  poem  on  Romulus ;  indeed  here 
Livy  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  poem  entire,  in  the  lyrical  num¬ 
bers  of  the  old  Roman  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  related  of 
Ancus  has  not  a  touch  of  poetical  colouring.  Jhit  afterward  with  L. 
Tarqninius  Prisons  begins  a  great  poem,  which  ends  with  the  liattle  of 
Regillus  ;  and  this  Lay  of  the  Tarquins  even  in  its  prose  shape  is  still 
inexpressibly  poetical,  nor  is  it  less  unlike  real  history.  The  arrival 
of  Tarquinius  the  Lucumo,  at  Rome;  his  deeds  and  victories;  his  death; 
then  the  marvellous  story  of  Servius  ;  Tullia's  impicHis  nuptials;  the 
murder  of  the  just  king  ;  the  whole  story  of  the  List  Tarquinius  ;  the 
warning  presages  of  his  fiill ;  Lucretia;  the  feint  of  Rnitus;  his  death  ; 
the  war  of  Porsenna  ;  in  tine,  the  truly  f fomeric  battle  of  Regillus ;  all 
this  forms  an  epopee,  which  in  depth  and  brilliance  of  imagination 
leaves  every  thing  produced  by  Romans  in  later  times  far  behind  it. 
K nowring  nothing  of  the  unity  which  characterizes  the  most  perfect  of 
Greek  poems,  it  divides  itself  into  sections,  answering  to  the  mtveniwtei 
in  the  lay  of  the  Niebelungen:  and  should  anyone  ever  have  th« 
boldness  to  think  of  restoring  it  in  a  poetical  form,  he  would  commit  a 
great  mistake  in  selecting  any  other  than  that  of  this  nolde  work.* 

{Hare  and  TkirlmalL) 

Such  is  the  very  unceremonious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Niebuhr 
disposes  of  the  first,  or  fabulous,  period  of  Roman  history.  He 
is  somewhat  more  courteous  and  concessory  to  the  second. 
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*  Witli  Tu11u8  Hostilins  hmns  a  new  Hwcnlnm,  and  a  narrative, 
renting  on  historical  grounds,  ot  a  nature  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  preceding.  Intermediate  between  the  times  of  absolute  fiction 
which  boar  an  irrational  relation  to  history,  and  the  genuine  hisU»ric 
age,  we  find  amongst  all  nations,  a  compo^ind  which,  if  we  would  de¬ 
signate  its  iiutun;  by  a  name,  we  may  call  the  My thico- Historic.  This 
h^  uo  dehtied  limits,  but  extends  itself  even  to  where  cimtemporary 
history  liegins,  and  is  the  more  strongly  marked,  in  proportion  to  the 
ricliiiess  of  the  early  traditiims,  and  the  paucity  of  instances  in  which 
moderns  have  ilrily  tilleil  up  the  vacuity  of  ancient  bistorts  from  monn- 
luoiils  2Uid  records,  ni»glecting  the  histiirical  songs.  Hence  it  is  found 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ;igea,  in  the  North  and  in  Spain  ;  while, 
on  the  auitnirv,  that  of  several  nations  of  the  rest  of  Europe  has 
scjurcely  preserved  a  trace  of  it,  during  that  period.  Among  the 
(i  reeks,  tiie  Persian  war  still  retains  the  diameter  of  a  l)old  epic  fic¬ 
tion  ;  luid  in  still  tarlier  timt^,  almost  every  thing  lively  or  attractive 
ill  that  history  is  Poesy.  In  the  R«)man  history.  Fiction,  strictly 
s|)eaking,  does  not  descend  mudi  lower,  though  it  re-nppears  from  time 
to  time,  :uid  even  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  ;  it  is  injured  hy 
.studieil  falsi fic:itiou,  until  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  when  foreigners,  at 
leasts  began  to  write  it  cuutem|M»n\ius»usly.  Tliis  is  {Misitive  injur)'  ; 
{H»etic  narrative  is  .something  diriferent  from,  hut  la^tter  than,  genuine 
lii.story  ;  ujsm  whose  soil  we  merely  rctliscovor  what  fatigues  <»r  grieves 
us  ill  real  life.  Tlie  relation  lietweeii  this  jaietical  history  ;uid  mytho¬ 
logy  is  this : — tluil  the  former  is  evidently  mid  iiiKX^ssarily  liased  on 
historical  foundation,  and  its  materials  are,  for  the  most  part,  liorrowcHl 
from  history*  as  it  exists  in  frt'e  iiamitive  ;  but  the  latter  is  dmwn  from 
religion  and  {sipuiar  fables,  ;uid  makes  no  pretensions  to  lie  a  possible 
history  of  the  ordinary  world ;  :dthough,  so  tar  ;i8  it  treats  of  human 
affairs,  it  t'aii  have  no  other  theatre.  To  the  latter,  for  instance,  lie- 
long  Hercules,  Romulus,  iuid  Siegfried;  to  the  former,  Aristomenes, 
Brutus,  and  the  Cid.'  ( IVtiiUr.) 

.With  some  abatement,  and  extending  to  the  first  period  the 
guarded  application  of  the  principles  which  are  here  connected 
exclusively  with  the  second,  there  would  be  little  in  this  theory 
liuble  to  serious  objection  ;  but,  in  its  present  sba|)e,  it  assumes 
so  much  of  the  Jispect  of  mere  hypothesis,  and  leads  to  conse- 
(|uenees  so  injurious  and  inconvenient,  that  we  feel  considerable 
hesitation  on  the  subject.  'Phe  ({uestion  appears  to  us,  as  yet, 
only  o|)ene«l ;  ably,  indeed,  hut  not  unanswerably ;  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  that  further  iliscussion  may  lead  to  important  :u]d  satisfac> 
tory  results.  We  learn  from  an  interesting,  although  somewhat 
too  eulogistic  article,  in  the  Foreign  ijuarterly  lieview,  that  the 
system  has  l>een  severely  scrutinized  hy  two  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  scholars,  Wachsmuth  and  A.  W.  Schlegel.  The  former 
of  these  challenges  the  entire  scheme  :  the  latter  objects  only  to 
some  of  its  modilicatioiis.  Yet,  of  these  op|)oneiits,  Sir.  Niebuhr 
has  not  deigneii  to  take  the  slightest  notice :  he  holds  .on  his 
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course  in  un(iistiirl>e(l  complftcency,  nnd  Reems  to  feel  it  alto¬ 
gether  infrn  dier,  to  admit  the  possibility  that  be  should  be  con¬ 
victed  o^  error  l>y  any  one  but  himself. 

The  history  of  Italy  is  strange  nnd  impressive.  Great  and 
potent  natioTis  appear  and  disap|>ear.  In  the  midst  of  changes 
and  convulsions,  a  small  and  insignificant  state  rears  its  head, 
struggling  first  for  existence,  then  for  extension,  finally  for 
boundless  dominion.  Notwithstainling  the  defect  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  constitution,  which,  by  allowing  of  two  unecjual  ortlers  in  the 
commonwealth,  entailed  a  long  succession  of  internal  divisions 
and  commotions,  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  Homan  institu¬ 
tions,  ami  such  the  steady  bent  on  aggrandisement  which  marked 
the  policy  of  Home,  that,  aided  by  the  admirable  regulation  of 
‘  her  unrivalled  infantry,  she  achieved,  with  comparatively  few 
casualties,  the  compiest  of  the  Latin  nnd  Ktruscan  states;  by 
their  aid,  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy ;  nnd,  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
legions,  that  of  the  immense  circuit  of  the  Kmpire.  Mr.  Nie¬ 
buhr,  in  the  following  paragraph,  touches  on  one  of  the  sources 
of  her  superiority. 

• 

‘  The  Sabines  and  Samnites  live<l  in  open  villages :  very  few  towns 
were  fortified.  The  Samnite  nation  consiRte<l  of  indej>endent  districts, 
unthoiit  any  centre  of  union,  and  connected  only  by  occasional  assem¬ 
blies,  and  a  temporary  unity,  like  all  the  free  PcoplfM  of  antiquity,  and 
frequently  separated  by  dissensions,  in  seasons  of  emergency.  But,  in 
war,  the  magistracy  ot  the  allies  elected  a  commander-in-chief,  whose 
Sabellinc  official  title,  Rmrratttr,  was  introduced  into  the  I^atin  lan¬ 
guage,  signifying  the  highest  military  officer.  We  find  it  on  the  Ham- 
nite  coins  ol  the  social  war,  applied  to  the  great  C.  Papius  Mutilus. 
Livy  calls  the  Samnite  commander,  lMrRRATOR,as  he  does  the  I/atin, 
Dictator.  Strabo  says  that  the  Lucanians  elected  a  King  in  time  of 
war.  This  was  the  choosing  of  an  Imperator.  Their  colonies  were 
new  nations,  quite  independent  of  the  mother-country ;  and  became, 
not  only  foreigners,  but  frequently  her  bitter  enemies.  Hence  the  nu¬ 
merical  superiority  of  these  nations  did  not  afford  them  corresponding 
power  against  Rome ;  and  their  victories  were  neither  productive  of 
th«i«e  means  of  securing  possessions  already  gained,  or  of  acquiring 
new,  which  Rome  enjoyed  in  her  system  of  colonization  and  citizenship. 
Thus  did  a  single  city  become  the  mistress  of  such  powerful  nations. 
Xo  people  was  ever  composed  of  such  dissimilar  ingredients  as  this 
mighty  race.  The  Sabelli,  frugal,  austere,  and  moral ;  the  Campanians, 
voluptuous,  effeminate,  and  immodest ;  the  Hamnites  and  Peligni,  fond 
of  war,  and,  in  defence  of  liberty,  determined  even  to  death  ;  the  Pi- 
centi,  cowardly  and  weak  ;  the  Sabines,  pious  and  just ;  the  Lucanians, 
uncivilized,  mischievous,  and  rapacious.'  {fValter.) 

Rome,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Niebuhr,  in  its  *  high  and 
‘  palmy  state,*  was  a  combination  of  several  small  cities  originally 
crowning  the  heights  subsequently  comprised  within  the  circuit 
of  its  walls.  The  nucleus  of.this  congeries,  the  primary  Roma, 
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occupied  the  crest  of  the  Palatine  hill.  On  another  tunimit  stood 
Henmria.  The  Ajronian  mount,  afterwards  called  the  Quirinul, 
WHS  crowned  by  a  Sabine  town  called  Quiriiim,  whence  the  name 
Quirites.  Of  the  close  alliance  lietween  Uoma  and  Quiriuni, 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  an  evidence :  it  arched  over  the  road 
leading  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  l^alatine,  with  a  double  gate, 
open  in  time  of  war  for  the  free  passage  of  mutual  aid ;  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  either  as  a  symlu)!  of  demarcation,  or  as  a  restraint 
on  unlicensed  intercourse.  The  bf>nd  became  stronger  and 
more  intiinute  by  degrees,  until  the  two  states  became  one,  the 
PopuluM  Romantis  QtarHes.  It  may  hate  been  thus  with  Home 
in  its  beginnings ;  but  Mr.  Niebuhr  has  not,  as  we  think,  suc- 
oct‘dcd  either  in  proving  that  these  were  the  actual  circumstances 
of  ht*r  origin,  or  in  oti’ering  a  more  plausible  theory  than  that 
which,  stripped  of  the  marvellous  and  purged  of  its  contradic¬ 
tions,  has  been  hitherto  received. 

The  subse(juent  stages  of  Roman  history  have  derived  more 
eilicient  illustration  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Niebuhr;  and, 
although  he  has,  even  here,  not  so  much  raised  the  structure, 
as  given  the  ilesign  and  prepared  the  ground,  yet,  he  will  be 
found  to  have  pounul  a  ilo«)d  of  light  on  many  a  dark  and 
doubtful  iiKjuiry  connected  with  the  institutions  and  annals  of 
the  Eternal  City.  VVe  could  scarcely  name  a  subject  within 
the  range  of  his  researches,  that  has  not  deiived,  eitlicr  directly 
or  iiuliriH:tly,  decided  advantage  from  his  investigations.  At  tlte 
same  tinu*,  our  readers  will  undersLuid,  that  tliese  volumes  are 
the  very  opposite  of  light  reading.  Mr.  Niebuhr  has  not  even 
aiineil  at  continuous  narrative ;  nor,  if  he  had,  w'ould  he  liave 
l)een  successful  in  the  effort  to  ‘  adorn  a  tale.’  He  is  to  be 
studied,  not  skimme<l.  But  henceforward,  it  will  be  an  idle  pre¬ 
tension,  in  those  who  are  unacepminted  with  his  principles,  to 
allect  a  safe  aiul  practical  knowledge  of  Roman  story. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  seems  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  very  singular 
notion  respecting  the  location  of  kindred  races.  As  far  as  w'e 
can  uuderstand  him,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  similarity  of  feature, 
colour,  manners,  language,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  common 
4>ngin;  and  he  brings  in,  rather  whimsically,  the  analogy  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  tribes,  us  if  it  followed,  that,  because  cats 
oimI  cabbages  ailed  certain  latitudes,  the  same  varieties  of  men 
must  l)e,  in  like  manner,  the  growth  of  particular  regions  and 
temperatures,  inde\)endently  of  iuiy  connexion  with  a  primary 
stock. 

‘If*,  he  say».  ‘  wc  allow*  that  the  origin  of  the  human  race  lies  be¬ 
yond  our  comprehenaiou,  which  is  only  adequate  to  its  development 
and  progress. — if  we  ctoitiiie  <mr»eh*e8  to  retracing,  step  l>y  step,  the 
range  of  histor)*, — vve  shall  frequently  discxiver  nations  of  uue  stock, 
i.  e.  identical  iu  language  and  characteristics,  dwelling  u]>ou  opposite 
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c\n\ntn  of  Rimilnr  fornintion.  without  noccwnrily  inforrin^  thnt  one  of 
tluv»o  count rit‘«,  »o  sepurnted,  whb  the  original  Rent  from  whence  rmi- 
uration  to<»k  pUce  to  tlio  other.  Thus  we  Hud  nmon^st  the  p^^iple  of 
itnly,  on  the  western  const  of  the  Adriatic,  tlie  same  illyriatiM  am  those 
who  inhahit  the  opposite  shores  :  thus,  also,  we  meet  with  lU^riaiis  in 
tlu*  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  IVlts  in  Gaul  and  Uritain.  The 
Kjunc  analogy  piTvailes  the  geography  of  the  nuiinal  and  vt»gi'tahle  king¬ 
dom ,  whose  extensive  ix'gions  are  sepanittnl  hy  luouutains,  and  include 
narrow  sms. 

‘  Hesides  those  nations,  which  are  identified  in  langtiage  and  charac¬ 
teristics,  s<»me  w'ith  strong<*r  and  others  with  fainter  shades,  there  arc 
others  of  nnqnestionahle  affinity,  and  yet  so  diffemit,  that,  in  order  to 
explain  the  phenomenon,  we  must  either  admit  the  ctimmon  opinion  of 
an  intermixture,  or,  where  their  langungt*s  Inxir  the  stamp  of  a  pure 
d«*velopment,  an  inexplicidde  and  spontaneous  deterioration,  even 
though  exiH'rienee  shews  a  rt'gular  preservation  of  the  analogy,  under 
all  the  innue?ices  of  time.  Thus,  there  is  a  striking  athnity,  l»oth  in 
structure  and  etymology,  In'twcnui  the  Persian  languagt^  am\  the  Scla- 
vonian,  and  in  some  |>oints  also  the  German.  Thus,  also,  we  mx^gniac 
a  fundamental  affinity  lalwc'en  the  Latin  and  the  (trex’k  latiguagi^s, 
mneli  more  than  a  mere  intermixture,  wliich  oidy  intriHluces  or  alters 
words.  Nevertheless,  in  the  elements  of  the  fonner,  in  which  that  af¬ 
finity  clearly  existed  Ix'fore  the  admixture  with  foreign  nations  had 
entirely  altered  its  structure,  there  remains  an  e(pially  decisive  and 
radical  difference.  Hut  this  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  resem¬ 
blances  and  diversities  which  are  generally  observable  in  nature,  w  herein 
different  species  and  several  apj>arent  varieties  continue  without  altera¬ 
tion,  and  evidently  f)elong  to  the  same  genus.*  (  H  n//cr.) 

It  appears  strange,  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  (O  IVfr. 
Niehuhr,  that,  even  on  the  supposition  of  the  tenalnlity  of  hia 
theory,  it  would  amount  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  evidence  or  il¬ 
lustration  ;  since,  the  faculty  of  adaptation  being  oonunon  to 
men,  monkeys,  and  potatoes,  they  may,  each  and  all,  be  found 
very  comfortably  settled  in  regions  widely  differing  from  their 
original  hohiiat.  The  publication  before  alluded  to,  has  demo¬ 
lished  this  hypothesis  by  an  excellent  ad  ah^ardnm,  *  Suppose*, 
it  is  observed,  ‘  in  the  course  of  time  all  records  should  Ikj  lost ; 
‘  suppose,  in  future  ages,  the  history  of  the  last  ten  centuries 

*  should  be  sunk  into  as  complete  oblivion  as  that  of  the  ante- 
‘  historic  period  of  Europe  now  is ;  and  that,  on  the  revival  of 
‘  literature,  another  Niebuhr  should  direct  his  views  to  those 

*  remote  and  hidden  ages.  Finding  then,  on  the  Feroes  and 
‘  Iceland,  a  race  in  language  and  character  strongly  resem- 

*  hling  that  of  Scandinavia;  nu?eting  in  North  America  nations 
‘  identical  with  the  English ;  in  South  America,  with  the  Spa- 

*  niards  and  Portuguese  ;  and,  stranger  still,  in  Australasia,  na- 

*  tions,  in  language,  laws,  religion,  features,  and  everything,  cor- 
‘  responding  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  what  ana- 
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*  logics  of  sheep  and  cows,  of  wheat  and  trefoil,  of  turnips  and 

*  carrots,  would  he  not  point  out,  and  how  nii^t  not  the  world 

*  be  edified  by  profound  disauisitions  on  the  effect  of  clime  and 

*  temperature  on  the  mental  and  corporal  development  of  the 

*  various  stems  of  mankind !  ’ 

The  titles  which  we  have  cited  at  the  head  of  the  present  ar¬ 
ticle,  may  require”  a  little  explanation,  and  this  will  be  best  given 
by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the  work.  It  is  now  some  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years  since  Mr.  Niebuhr  commenced  its  publica¬ 
tion,  and  carried  it  on  to  the  extent  of  two  volumes.  These 
Imve  been  translated  by  Mr.  Walter  in  a  creditable  style. 
Further  investigations,  and  the  discovery  since  made  by  Maias, 
of  new  portions  of  the  Latin  classics,  have  led  to  different  views ; 
and  of  the  new^  edition,  now  in  course  of  publication,  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Thirlwall  have  undertaken  the  translation.  Thus 
far,  they  have  executed  their  task  with  distin^ished  ability, 
though  we  can  trace,  here  and  there,  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Translator  of  Sintram.  The  difference  between  the  two 
works  is  by  no  means  trivial,  and  we  cannot  better  describe  it, 
than  in  the  Author  s  own  words. 

‘  The  work  w’hich  I  here  lay  l)efore  the  public  is,  as  the  first  glance 
will  show,  an  entirely  new  one,  in  w'hich  scarcely  a  few  fragments  of 
the  former  have  been  incorponited.  It  w’ould  have  been  incomparably 
easier  to  have  preserv’ed  the  groundwork  of  the  first  edition  ;  I  resolved 
on  the  far  more  difficult  task  as  the  most  expedient,  which  w'ould 
give  unity  and  harmony  to  the  whole.  That  whole,  consisting  of  this 
and  the  next  two  volumes,  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  reached  his 
maturity ;  whose  iwwers  may  decline,  but  w'hose  convictions  are  tho¬ 
roughly  settlcHl,  wuosc  view's  cannot  change :  and  so  I  wnsh  that  the 
farmer  edition  may  lie  regarded  as  a  youthful  work.  Our  friends  are 
often  more  tender-hiHirteu  towards  us  than  we  are  ourselves ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  one  or  two  may  regret  some  things  that  have  been  destroyed  and 
cast  away :  mon*  than  once  it  w  as  with  a  lingering  hand  that  1  over¬ 
threw'  the  old  edifice ;  but  w  hat  was  built  on  suppositions  which  had 
l)ecn  found  to  Ik'  wrong,  cimld  not  be  |)ermittea  to  remain ;  nor  was 
it  allowable  to  prest»rve  it  by  slipping  some  other  prop  under  it,  so  as 
to  efface  the  n]n>earance  of  the  original  foundation.  The  continuation 
down  to  the  term  which  I  have  now'  set  before  me,  I  may,  if  it  please 
God,  and  his  blessing  abide  w’ith  me,  confidently  promise ;  altnough 
the  progress  may  be  but  slow'.  It  is  the  work  of  my  life;  which  is  to 
presi'rve  my  name  not  unworthy  of  my  father's:  I  will  not  laxily 
abandon  it.'  {Hare  and  Thirlwail.) 

W  e  cannot,  however,  think  4hat  the  former  edition  is  super¬ 
seded  by  the  latter*  It  comes  dow'n  considerably  lower ;  and 
the  ill-health  of  the  Author  is  understood  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  carry  on  his  new  undertaking* 
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Uesiclcs,  it  is  not  dear  that  the  alterations  are  always  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  we  could  instance  some  of  these,  that  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  deteriorating  change. 

*  We  must  rest  satisfied/  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Niebuhr,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  chapter  of  his  first  edition,  *  with  the  impossibility  of  determining, 
>nth  certainty,  what  nation  were  the  Pelasgi  ?  How  distinguished 
from  the  Greeks  ?  Whether  those  who  are  mentioned  as  in  afferent 
places,  belonged  to  one  stock  ?  Every  notice  of  this  pebple,  in  the 
brightest  as  well  as  in  the  darkest  periods  of  history,  remains  to  us  an 
enigma ;  the  satisfiictoir  solution  of  which,  will  be  the  most  absolutely 
despaired  of  by  him  who  has  most  studiously  laboured  at  its  investi¬ 
gation.*  (JValler.) 

In  the  second  edition,  however,  these,  enigmatical  Pelasgi 
perform  a  most  important  part. 

*  As  there  are  creatures  that  seem  to  have  outlived  a  period  of  other 
forms,  which  look  like  strangers  left  to  languish  in  an  altered  world, 
so  the  Pelasgians,  in  that  part  of  history  to  which  our  monuments  and 
traditions  reach,  appear  only  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay :  and  this  i» 
why  they  are  so  mysterious.  The  old  traditions  spoke  of  them  as  a 
nice  pursued  by  the  heavenly  powers  with  never-ending  calamities ; 
and  the  traces  of  their  abode  in  very  widely  distant  regions  occasioned 
the  fancy,  that  they  had  roamed  about  from  land  to  land  to  esca^  from 
these  amictions.  And  whereas  the  best  acquisition  of  nations  as  well 
as  individuals  is  the  memory  they  leave,  no  people  has  been  so  hardly 
dealt  with  in  this  respect  as  the  Pelasgians.  Even  Ephorus,  early 
:is  he  lived,  seems  to  have  refused  them  the  character  of  a  nation,  and 
to  have  imagined  that  the  name  was  assumed  by  a  band  of  marauders, 
who  issued  from  Arcadia  and  received  accessions  from  a  variety  of 
tribes :  whereas  he  that  views  the  fable  of  their  wanderings  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light,  aftd  searches  for  traces  of  their  diflTusion,  will  on  the  con¬ 
trary  recognize  that  they  are  one  of  the  very  greatest  nations  of  ancient 
Europe  ;  who  in  the  course  of  their  migrations  spread  almost  as  widely 
as  the  Celts.*  {Hare  and  Thirlrvall.) 

Widely  indeed !  They  were  Peloponnesians,  Thessalians,' 
Macedonians,  Attics,  lonians,  Epirots,  Chalcidiuns,  Tyrrhe¬ 
nians,  and — not  to  mention  a  long  and  involved  catalogue  of 
tribes  and  kindreds, —  Romans,  lie  sums  up  impressively,  but 
with  strange  positiveness. 

'  I  am  standing  at  the  goal,  whence  a  survey  may  be  taken  of  the 
circle  in  which  I  have  found  and  shewn  Pelasgian  trib^,  not  as  vagrant, 
gipsies,  but  as  firmly  settled,  powerful,  respectable  nations,'  in  a  period 
for  the  greater  part  anterior  to  our  Grcdan  history.  It  is  not  as  a  hy- 
IHithesis,  but  with  full  historical  conviction  that  1  say,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Pelasgians,  then  perhaps  the  most  widely  spread  people 
in  Europe,  dwelt  from  the  Po  and  the  Amo  to  the  Rhjmdacus ;  only  * 
the  continuous  line  of  their  possessions  was  broken  in  lliracc,  so  that 
the  northern  islands  of  the  Aigcan  kept  up  the  chain  between  the 
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Tyrrhenmns  of  Aiii'a  and  the  Pelanfian  Argna.  Rnt  when  the  genea- 
lugiata  and  Hellanieuii  wrote,  all  thoit  remnined  of  thia  immense  race 
were  militnrv,  detached,  widely  scattered  relics;  such  as  those  of  the 
C’citic  tribcM  in  Sniiin  ;  like  mountain  peaks  towering  aa  ialands  where 
Huodahuve  tumea  the  lowlanda  into  a  sea.  Like  tho«w‘(Vlt«,  they  were 
oonceived  to  l>e,  not  fragments  of  a  great  people,  h\it  settlements 
iormed  by  cohmijKitiun  or  emigration,  after  the  manner  of  the  Orecian, 
which  lav  equally  scattered/  {ft are  and  Thirfwail.) 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  and  other  .passages,  that  Mr#  Nie¬ 
buhrs  theory  of  nations  corresponds  to  M.  Cuvier’s  system  of 
tile  world.  As  the  latter  supposes  that  there  have  been-  suc¬ 
cessive  revolutions,  destroying  and  repro<liicing  the  due  and  ha- 
hitahle  arrangcMuent  of  the  earth's  materials ;  tlie  former  seems 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  whole  races  of  men,  failing  and 
leaving  mere  relics  and  fragments  l>ehind  them ; — flourishing  for 
:\  wiiile,  and  liiiing  the  whole  scene  with  tlieir  numbers  and  their 
exploits;  then  driven otf  by  some  fcarfid  catastrophe,  scattered 
or  exterminated,  and  leaving  the  stage  vacant  to  some  fresh 
congregation  of  human  beings,  fated  to  undergo  the  same  irre¬ 
versible  doom,  to  meet  the  same  vicissitudes,  to  exult  and  hustle 
for  a  season,  and  then  U)  disappear.  These  arc  magnificent 
dreams  ;  hut  they  arc  nothing  more.  The  aspect  of  the  globe, 
the  probabilities  of  things,  tell  a  simpler  and  more  rational  tale. 
With  Scripture,  they  tell  us  of  the  one  great  family  of  man, 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  modified  by  climate 
and  by  circumstances ; — of  the  one  great  convulsion  which  has 
given  to  the  just  anti  beautiful  adapuition  of  our  world,  the  su- 
|)erticial  semblance  of  confusion  and  disarray. 

\\  e  imiy  have  ocx'asion,  at  no  distant  period,  to  make  use  of 
the  valuable  geographical  details  with  wiiich  Mr.  Niebuhr  has 
ciiriclied  his  first  volume. 


Art.  II.  1.  Of^rctions  to  the  Doctrine  of  Fsracr.f  Future  Restoration 
to  PaUstinr,  National  Prr-emincnrr,  See.  Tn  Twelve  Letters  to  a 
Friend.  With  an  Appendix.  ]2nio.  pp.  178*  Price  .3i.  firf. 
London,  1H28. 

2.  d  Defrmcr  of  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  concerning  the  Second  .Advent 
of  i^hrist  t'nnm  the  erroneous  Ri*prrsentations  of  yfodem  Millcna- 
rians,  Hy  William  Iluiniltoii,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Strathblane. 
12nio.  pp.  xvi,  'XV‘2.  Price  3s.  London,  1H28. 

3.  A  Defence  the  Students  of  Prtpphecj^,  in  Answer  to  tlie  Attack  of 
the  Hev.  Dr.  liouiilttMi  of  8ttaihl>laue.  dvo.  pp.  128.  Prior  3#. 
LiMidiMi,  1823. 
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4.  A  Sftmmaiy  tlen*  of  the  Scriptural  Argument  for  the  Second  and 
(iforitmx  Advent  of  the  Mexsiah  before  the  Millennium :  gpeckdly 
mUlrtwwl  to  the  Minister!  of  Christ.  By  William  (hmin^hame, 
Ksq.  of  Jiaiiishaw,  County  of  Ayr.  8vo.  pp.  28.  Glaagow,  1B2B. 

4  lilMfOCCHl  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennrians  respecting 
the  personal  reign  of  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  is  not  inse- 
parnhly  connected  with  that  of  the  national  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine,  yet,  the  latter  notion  is  the  parent  of  the 
former ;  and  it  is  the  strong-hold  of  those  who  arc  looking  for  a 
political  kiniplom  in  which  the  Saints  are  to  share  the  reign  of 
Christ.  The  o])inion  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  thehr 
ancient  country,  may  he  true  and  scriptural,  while  the  notions 
hnilt  upon  it  respecting  our  liord’s  personal  reign  may  never¬ 
theless  he  fallacious.  'I'he  converse,  howe^’er,  will  not  hold 
good.  If  the  expectations  of  the  Jew's  are  erroneous,  the  riew's 
of  the  MillenarianR  must  Ik?  delusive.  And  this  close  connection 
lH*tween  the  two  articles  of  the  modern  prophetical  creeil,  foitns, 
we  must  confess,  in  our  jmlgement,  a  ihrong  presnmption 
against  the  correctness  of  that  which  is  by  far  the  more  plau¬ 
sible  and  rational  doctrine  of  the  two.  Such  a  preStimption  w  ill 
have  no  force  against  positive  Scriptural  evidence.  Indeed,  all 
errors  grow  out  of  truths,  and,  like  parasitical  weedi,  derive 
their  support  from  that  which  they  conceal  and  tend  to  destroy. 
But  they  have  nothing  in  common  in  their  nature ;  and  it  is 
therefore  incumbent  upon  the  advocate  of  truth  to  shew,  that 
the  error  w  Inch  has  become  blended  with  any  true  doctrine,  has 
no  real  or  original  connexion  with  it. 

Whether  the  doctrine  of  Israel’s  political  restoration  be  true 
or  false,  every  right-minde<l  and  pious  man  must  regard  as  a 
very  interesting  inquiry,  ami  one  which  is  by  no  means  deter- 
mihcd.  The  language  of  Scripture  upon  this  point,  with  what¬ 
ever  contidence  it  may  be  appealed  to  as  favouring  the  doctrine, 
is  by  no  means  of  self-evident  import.  Expositors  of  un(j|ues- 
tionable  learning  and  integrity  have  widely  differed  in  their  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  passages  in  nnestion.  And  this  diversity,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  does,  not  only  a  different  view  of  the  sense  of  parti¬ 
cular  texts,  but  of  the  proper  rules  for  interpreting  Scripture, 
gives  additional  importance  to  the  original  inquiry.  Our  being 
right  or  wrong  in  our  conclusions  respecting  the  destiny  of  the 
Jewish  people,  must  be  of  far  less  consequence  than  our  adopt¬ 
ing  an  erroneous  mode  of  ascertaining  and  applying  tlie  evidence 
deducible  from  the  inspired  oracles. 

The  anonymous  Author  of  the  first  publication  on  our  list, 
has,  we  therefore  think,  deserved  well  of  the  Christian  public, 
by  bringing  distinctly  before  their  view  the  objections  which  Kc 
against  the  now  popular  doctrine;  and  his  volume  will  claim 
an  attentive  perusal,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  force  of 
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his  reasonings  or  tlie  validity  of  his  conclusions.  In  some  of  his 
iKisitions,  we  must  say  at  once,  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
nim.  For  instance,  his  sixth  reason  (we  must  be  excused  for 
disregarding  the  order)  for  rejecting  the  doctrine,  is,  that  it  is 
encumbered  with  difficulties  which  are  obviated  by  a  more  sim¬ 
ple  interpretation.  Now  this  is  in  itself  a  dangerous  principle 
of  interpretation,  and,  as  applied  by  the  Rationalists  to  the  sup- 
i>oscd  doctrinal  difficulties  to  lx*  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
lias  led  to  all  sorts  of  pernicious  tampering  with  the  sacred  text. 
Nor  does  the  Author’s  explanation  render  his  reason  at  all  sa¬ 
tisfactory.  “flow  can  these  things  bt*?” — is  no  argument 
against  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  unless  the  objector  can  shew 
that  it  involves  a  palpable  impossibility  or  contradiction.  But 
we  must  let  the  \V  riter  speak  for  himself. 

‘  The  dithculties  wdth  which  the  doctrine  of  a  litend  restomtion  is 
encumbered,  are  of  three  kinds.  First ,  Arising  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  events  necessarily  implied.  Secondltfy  Arising  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  thin^  Thirdly,  Arising  from  the  apparent  contradiction  to 
Scripture  testimony  which  the  doctrine  involves. 

‘  First,  the  magnitude  <»f  the  events  necessarily  implied.  If  the 
Jews  are  to  lie  restored  to  Palestine,  it  must  be  by  the  owration  of 
mond  ])rinciples  on  themselves  or  on  other  nations ;  by  the  silent  work¬ 
ings  of  Providence  in  their  behalf ;  by  the  force  of  arms ;  or  by  the 
intervention  of  miraculous  jH>wer :  all  events  most  stujK'ndous,  whether 
regarded  singly,  or  in  any  supjxisablc  combination.  Look  at  their 
condition  scatten'd  among  the  nations  ;  it  is  highly  improlnible  that 
their  ri'storation  w'ill  be  etfected  by  any  of  these  means.*  pp.  114,  115. 

Now  so  far  from  improbable  does  their  restoration  ap|>car,  in 
itself  considered, —  so  far  does  the  magnitude  of  the  event  fall 
short  of  the  adecpiacy  of  either  of  these  supposed  causes  taken 
singly,  much  more  if  operating  in  combination, — that,  to  us,  the 
matter  for  wonder  seems  to  be,  that  their  political  restoration 
has  not  long  ago  become  the  record  of  history.  Excluding  from 
our  minds  tlie  idea  of  an  over-ruling  Divine  purpose,  w  hich  can 
alone  adequately  account  for  all  the  facts  in  their  history,— it 
does  strike  us  as  most  extraordinary,  that,  amid  all  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  East,  this  nation  should  never  have  produced  a  new 
Maccabiriis  to  raise  the  standard  of  Jewish  independence. 
During  the  decline  and  dismemlx^rment  of  the  Roman  empire, 
many  states  and  dynasties  rose  and  fell ;  and  Syria,  which  was 
so  speedily  wrested  from  the  Romans  by  the  hordes  of  Arabia, 
banded  together  under  the  influence  of  fanaticism,  might,  one 
would  think,  have  been  not  less  easily  recovered  by  a  nation 
ever  animated  by  an  unquenchable  attachment  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  The  wars  of  the  Jews,  their  desperate  struggle 
against  Rome  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  sufficiently  refutes  tne 
itfea  that  they  are  a  people  incapable  of  military  enterprise. 
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Nor  have  they  been  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  political  trans« 
actions  of  modern  history.  In  the  annals  of  the  Arabian  mo« 
narchy  prior  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  we  find  a  Jewish  king, 
if  not  a  Jewish  dynasty;  and  in  Zu  Nowauss,  the  Christians  of 
Yemen  found  a  ruthless  persecutor.  Mohammed  courted  at  first 
the  support  of  the  Arabian  Jews ;  and  had  not  their  obstinate 
opposition  converted  his  friendship  into  implacable  hatred,  he 
might  have  rewarded  their  attachment  with  the  gift  of.  Pales¬ 
tine.  But  the  feud  between  Ishmael  and  Isaac  was  still  in  ope¬ 
ration,  and  prevented  an  alliance  which  would  have  given  a  new 
character  to  the  Mohammedan  imposture.  In  Africa,  the  Jews 
may  boast  of  having  retained  some  portion  of  dominion ;  a  con¬ 
siderable  mixture  of  Jewish  blood,  too,  runs  in  the  veins  of  the 
Moors ;  and  the  Saracen  conqueror  of  Spain  was  indebted  to 
the  aid  of  the  persecuted  Jews  for  his  most  important  acquisi¬ 
tions.  When  the  holy  land  subsequently  became  the  theatre  of 

*  the  world's  debate  ’,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  Jews, 
the  rightful  owners  of  the  sacred  territory,  would  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  contest,  to  obtain  some  advantages  as  the  price 
of  their  alliance.  Their  numbers  and  mercantile  wealth  must 
have  rescued  them  at  least  from  contempt  at  such  a  juncture, 
had  they  not  lain  under  the  proscription,  with  both  parties,  of 
an  implacable  hatred  which  was  cherished  as  a  virtue  of  expia¬ 
tory  efficacy.  On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  free  states 
have  arisen,  the  creation  of  commercial  wealth ;  and  yet,  the 
Jews,  who  have  almost  monopolized  at  times  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  who,  at  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  Leghorn, 
Tunis,  and  Bengasi,  have  formed  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
the  community, — have  never  assumed  the  shape  of  a  political 
body.  We  are  aware  that  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
Greeks  up  to  a  recent  period,  and,  though  not  with  equal  force, 
to  the  Armenians,  who,  like  the  modern  Jews,  a  nation  of  traders,  * 
and  one  scarcely  less  ubiquitous,  every  where  preserving  their 
distinct  customs,  retain,  like  them,  in  all  their  wanderings,  a 
strong  national  feeling  and  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers, — a  country,  too,  which  has  also  been  the  theatre 
of, perpetual  wars.  In  point  of  numbers,  however,  as  well  as  re¬ 
sources,  the  Jews  form  a  much  more  considerable  body  than 
either  the  Armenians  or  the  Greeks;  and  they  have  at  all  times 
been  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  where,  in  fact,  great  numbers  have  nreferred  to  live,  though* 
under  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  whither  the  prospect  of  meeting 
with  efficient  protection  would  attract  them  from  all  quarters. 

*  The  political  restoration  of  the  Greeks  would  have  seemed, 
twenty  years  ago,  an  event  not  less  unlikely  than  that  of  Israel 
now.  It  is  now  all  but  consummated  ;  and  wherein  consists  the 
natural  improbability  that,  as  the  Turkish  i>ower  declines,  some 
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Mohammed  Ali,  or  some  Capo  d'Istrias,  himself  a  Jew,  or  favour¬ 
ing  that  nation  from  political  motives,— may  erect  a  new  repub¬ 
lic  or  monarchy  on  the  site  of  fallen  Jerusalem  ? 

That  such  an  event  has  not  long  ago  taken  place,  we  say,  af- 
fords,  on  a  retro8|>ective  view,  matter  for  surprise ;  except  as 
we  regard  their  degraded  political  condition  in  the  light  of  a  na¬ 
tional  punishment,  the  immediate  appointment  of  Divine  ^Pro¬ 
vidence.  “  We  have  no  king  but  Cmsar  ”,  said  the  Jewish  rab¬ 
ble,  tutored  by  their  sacerdotal  rulers;  and  they  have  never 
since  had  any  other  king.  But,  if  no  natural  impossibility,  no 
insurmountable  political  obstacle,  lies  in  the  way  of  their  resto¬ 
ration,— ariHUig  either  from  the  magnitude  of  the  event  or  fi'om 
the  ordinary  course  of  things, — the  ground  is  clear  for  the  in¬ 
quiry,  how  far  the  anticipation  of  such  an  event  is  countenanced 
by  Scripture,  and  what  would  be  its  probable  results. 

We  can  conceive  of  its  being  attended  with  results  highly  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  supposing  it  to  prtv- 
cede  a  religious  revolution.  Were  they,  in  their  present  moral 
condition  and  with  their  present  views,  to  be  led  back  to  the 
Holy  Land,  we  should  fear  that  it  would  tend  only  to  confirm 
Uiem  in  their  secular  notions  of  Messiah’s  kingdom,  and  to  give 
fresh  scope  anti  occasion  for  those  cabals  and  contentions  he- 
tween  rival  political  factions,  which  hastened  tlie  destruction*  of 
their  commonwealth.  The  most  respectable  portion  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  Karaite  Jews,  would  meet  with  no  welcome  from  their 
brethren;  and  were  the  Rabbinists  armed  with  ecclesiastical 
]>ower,  they  would  not  fail  to  exhibit  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
their  fathers.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Talmudical Taw  and  of 
an  intolerant  oligarchy  under  the  name  of  the  Sanhedrim,  would, 
it  has  been  remarked,  be  scarcely  less  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity  in  that  country,  than  the  revival  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Europe.  And  most  revolting  and  melancholy  would  be  the 
s|>ectacle,  to  see  them  blindly  setting  about  the  re-construction 
of  tlieir  temple,  and  insulting  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  sufferings 
with  fresh  memorials  of  their  unbelief  and  impenitence.  The 
probability  that  attempts  of  this  kind  would  be  made,  may  be 
one  reason  why  they  have  never  been  permitted  to  return  ns  a 
nation  to  their  own  land.  ‘  If,*  as  Mr.  Jon’ett  remarks,  ‘  the 
*  possession  of  a  particular  region  were  to  depend  on. the  power 
‘  to  purchase  it,  the  Jews  have  always  been  sufficiently  rich  to 
‘  buy  n  larger  tract  of  land  than  Palestine.*  ♦  Nor  can  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  objections  which  lie  against  their  restoration,  on  the 
ground  of  political  ex|>edicncy.  The  principal  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  would  arise  from  ecclesiastical  prejudices ;  for  the 
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Romish  Church,  which  has  not  yet  lost  the  taste  of  tlewinli 
blooil,  would  never  consent  that  they  should  l>e  restored  to  civil 
freiHloin.  Viewed  in  the  abstract,  we  must  regard  their  eman¬ 
cipation  as  an  event  highly  desirable  on  the  broad  ground  of 
tbeir  ecpial  title  to  nil  the  blessings  of  political  liberty.  Abhor¬ 
ring  all  tyranny  nnd  slavery,  we  must  wish  to  see  Israel  free. 
Still,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  «lewisb  neople  would,  under  a  na* 
tivc  government  of  their  own,  be  likely  to  enjoy  a  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  civil  or  religious  freedom  than  they  do  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Russia,  or  even  under  the  Turkish  yoke.  And  we 
question,  therefore,  whether  their  religious  reformation  wouM 
lie  favoured  by  their  political  revival.  Such  an  event  may  take 
place  at  no  very  distant  period— we  deem  it  not  by  any  means 
improbable — %'ind  yet,  it  may  lie  no  more  in  fulfilment  of  pro- 
pliccy,  than  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks  or  of  the  Irish. 
And  it  may  proven  liindernnce,  instead  of  furthering  their  being 
grafted  in  again  into  the  Church  of  God, 

A  contrary  result  is  possible. ,  Their  restoration  may  take 
place  under  circumstances  that  shall  in  great  measure  obviate 
tlie  attendant  evils  we  have  referred  to  ;  and  it  may  he  preceiled 
by  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  scattered  tribes, 
that  sliall  render  them  capable  of  political  union  and  liberal  in¬ 
stitutions.  It  is  possible,  that  the  dry  liones  may  thus  he 
brought  together  and  clothed  anew  with  the  form  of  life  and 
the  shape  of  a  political  body,  liefore  the  word  of  God  shall  im- 
|)ort  spiritual  vitality  to  the  risen  nation.  There  is  something 
so  pleasing,  so  fascinating  in  this  anticipation,  that  its  truth  is 
often  mlniittcd  without  a  very  close  investigation  of  the  8crip- 
tural  evidence.  It  is  possible,  we  say,  that  the  Jews  may  be  re- 
stored  to  their  own  land  with  very  mistaken  expectations,  re¬ 
taining  still. their  carnal  prejudices,  rejecting  the  oon  of  David 
who  is  come,  and  vainly  looking  for  another;  aiul  that  they  may 
afierwards,  by  a  fresh  Pentecostal  effusion,  l)e  cured  of  their 
fatal  blindness,  and  become  obedient  to  the  faith.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  What  are  the  Scriptural  grounds  for  such  an  expectae 
tion  P 

If  their  restoration  to  Palestine  he  desirable,  it  must  be  as  in¬ 
troductory  and  subsidiary  to  such  a  result.  We  can  scarcely 
bring  ourselves  to  attach  importance  to  the  event  in  any  other 
point  of  view'.  Whether  the  Jewish  people  should  he  located 
in  Syria,  in  Poland,  or  in  Barbary,  in  itself  matters  little :  their 
being  restored  to  the  Church  is  every  thing.  Wc  wish  to  sec 
them  a  free  people,  no  matter  under  what  government  or  what 
parallel.  There  are  waste  lands  enough  within  the  limits  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  to  receive  and  support  them  if  they  were  thrice 
as  numerous, — in  Cyprus  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene, 
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in  Mesopotamia,  ami  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  and  Cilicia,  in 
Numidia  and  Mauritania ;  where,  indeed,  they  arc  now  found, 
as  their  fathers  were,  but  every  where  in  a  state  of  political  de¬ 
gradation  ami  jeopardy.  They  would,  however,  deem  nothing 
worthy  the  name  of  restoration,  that  did  not  re-instate  them  in 
their  own  land.  This  attachment  to  Palestine  is  unconquer¬ 
able  ;  but  it  partakes  quite  as  much  of  superstition  as  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  It  forms  an  article  of  popular  belief,  Dr.  Henderson  in- 
forms  us,  among  the  Polish  Jews,  that  die  where  they  may,  their 
bodies  will  all  raised  there  at  the  end  of  the  world.  They 
believe  that  such  as  die  in  foreign  parts,  are  doomed  to  perforin 
the  gilgul  tnehiloih,  or  trundling  passing  through  subterraneous 
caverns  till  they  reach  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers ;  on  which 
account  so  many  remove  thitlier  in  their  life  time,  or  direct  their 
'  remains  to  be  forwarded  by  sea  to  be  interred  there,  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  an  underground  passage  The  full 
strength  of  this  feeling  displayed  itself  in  the  declaration  made 
by  a  Turkish  Jew  to  Mr.  \VoUF.  ‘  Even*,  said  the  Rabbi,  ‘ if 

*  Messiah  should  come  now,  and  not  bring  us  to  I’alestine,  we 

*  would  not  hear  him.*  Mr.  WoltFs  reply  was  a  very  just  re- 

firoof :  ‘You  are  carwi/Zy- minder/.*— If,  however,  it  was,  in- this 
labbi,  an  indication  (as  it  assuredly  was)  of  a  carnal  mind,  to  re¬ 
gard  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  as  the  great  event 
to  which  the  prophecies  point,  and  the  object  for  which  Messiah 
is  expected  to  come,— then  let  Mr.  Wolff  say,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  those  Christians  who  take  a  similar  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies,  and  who  would  encourage  in  the  Jews 
this  worldly-minded  expectation  ?  The  following  is  the  language 
held  by  the  Defender  of  the  Students  of  Prophecy. 

*  The  promise  of  the  perpetual  kingdom  not  to  David  for  him¬ 
self,  but  to  David  for  his  son ;  even  the  rod  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse. 
Do  you  mean  to  mainUiin  that  the  promise  to  David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
that  his  son  should  sit  upon  his  throne  for  ever,  is  fulHlled  by  the  Son 
of  God  sitting  upon  God’s  throne?  In  this  case,  you  must  maintain 
that  David  means  God ;  for,  if  the  son  sitting  upon  David’s  throne 
signihes  Christ  sitting  upon  God’s  throne,  you  can  believe  nothing 
cIm.  Or  will  you  contend,  that  the  Son  of  David  sitting  upon  his 
Father  s  throne,  means  the  Son  of  (rod  sitting  upon  his  own  throne, 
and  therefore  not  uiwn  his  Father’s  throne?  It  is  easy  to  say,  that 
the  throne  of  Dund  is  a  spiritual  throne ;  and  so  far  as  ^thc  one  word 
throne  is  concerned,  it  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disprove ;  but  when 
we  put  together  into  the  proposition  all  the  thin^  predicate  of  k,  we 
cannot  possibly  give  it  any  other  than  a  literal  interpretation.  Is  the 
promise  to  «the  Virgin  Mary,  that  her  child,  the  man  Jesus,  should 
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tit  npcm  his  fhthcr's  David's  throne,  fulfilled  hy  his  going  into  hcATen 
to  sit  upon  a  throne  on  which  his  father  David  never  did  sit  ?  *  p.  34. 

Had  we  met  with  this  passage  in  the  writings  of  some  Jewish 
or  some  infidel  objector  against  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament 
propliecies, — and  it  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  Tom  Paine,— 
we  should  have  known  how  to  deal  with  it.  But  it  is  painful 
to  meet  with  such  aberrations  as  these  in  writers  who  rever¬ 
ence  the  authority  of  Inspiration.  According  to  the  above  rea¬ 
soning,  we  arc  to  believe,  that  the  declaration  of  the  angel  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  remains  vHfuIJilled;  that  our  Lord's  exal^tion 
to  the  throne  of  universal  dominion,  his  being  invested,  as  man, 
with  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  does  not  include  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  declaration  that  he  should  reign  over  the  House 
of  Jacob ;  that,  because  the  anti-type  transcends  the  ty w,  the 
correspondence  is  destroyed ;  that,  because  Messiah  is  David's 
lord,  he  is  not  his  Son ;  that,  because  our  Lord's' kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,  he  does  not  reign  over  the  world ;  that  he  must 
descend  from  his  own  throne  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David, 
so  undergoing  a  second  humiliation,  not  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a 
priest,  but  the  functions  of  a  king !  If  this  statement  does  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  unscriptural  chimera,  the 
language  of  St.  Peter  precludes  the  necessity  for  any  further 
argument.  “  Therefore  David,  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing 
that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of 
his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit 
on  his  throne :  He,  seeing  this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ . Therefore,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa¬ 

ther  exalted,  and  having  received  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear. 
For  David  r  not  ascended  into  the  heavens;  but  he  saith  him¬ 
self,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand 
till  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool.  Therefore,  let  all  Uie  house 
of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus 
whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ''  As  we  arc 
not  contending  with  persons  who  will  question  whether  the 
Apostles  understood  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  we  put  it 
to  the  common  sense  and  conscience  of  tiie  students  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  whether  Christ  is  not  here  expressly  affirmed  to  be  the 
anointed  Lord  of  Israel^  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to 
David,  and  of  David's  prophecy  respecting  his  Son  and  Lord. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  equally  de¬ 
cisive  on  this  point.  The  promise  which  gladdened  the  heart 
of  David  was,  not  that  Messiah  should  reign  from  Eg)^  to 
Euphrates,  but  that  the  Messiah  who  w'as  to  reign  at  God's 
right  hand,  should  be  his  descendant  according  to  the  flesh. 
That  the  throne  of  David  means,  in  reference  to  Christ,  a 
vor.  I. — N.s.  X 
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*  xpirifurtf  throne*,  is  not  our  |Kisition*.  Wo  nssert,  that  his 
U  a  heatenlij  throne,  hut  a  doinimon  not  less  actual,  personal, 
and  in  a  certain  serisc  |M)litical,  than  that  of  David  was ;  not  the 
less  actual,  !)e(!ause  its  providiMitial  administration  is  an  object 
of  faitli,  nor  tim  less  personal  liccause  “  as  vet  we  sec  him  not**, 
nor  the  less  p4»liti(’ai,  because  he  is  raised  “  far  above  all  prin¬ 
cipality,  uihI  power,  and  ini^ht,  and  dominion,  and  every  name 
that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is 
to  come,  and  hath  all  thini^s  put  under  his  feet.*' 

'rhat  amonjjf  the  modern  Millenarians,  there  are  to  be  found 
many  spinlual-mimled  individuals,  we  readily  admit;  but  we 
must  at  the  same  time  contend,  with  all  our  res|>rct  for  the  piety 
of  their  feelings  and  motives,  that  their  opinions  **  savour  of  the 
thin;^s  of  inen*’;  that  they  are  Jewish,  and  not  Christian,  both 
in  their  spirit  and  origin.  The  utter  contrariety  to  the  genius 
of  Ciiristuinity,  of  such  a  judaiitiug  system  of  interpretation  as 
has  lately  been  revived,  and  its  dangerous  tendency,  have  long 
ago  been  pointed  out  in  a  little  volume  which  deserves  to  be 
betu^r  kii4)wn.  It  is  many  years  ^incc  our  attention  was  first 
uttracUnl  to  it  by  the  interest  of  the  subject  and  the  highly 
respected  name  of  tlie  Author,  Dr.  Peter  Allix,  and  we  sat 
down  to  the  perusal  of  it  witliout  any  previous  bias  cither  for. 
or  against  his  positions.  It  seems  that,  in  his  day,  ‘  a  great 
‘  number  of  divines  bad  adopted  several  ideas  which  were 
‘  purely  Jewisli,  in  following  the  authority  of  the  Masters  of  the 
‘Synagogue*;  ami  it  appeared  to  him  of  some  consc<pience, 

‘  to  endeavour  to  free  tliem  from  some  of  their  errors,  by  shcw> 

*  ing  them  that  several  of  the  hypotheses  which  they  had 
‘  adopted,  could  produce  no  other  eflect  than  to  harden  the 
‘  Jews,  by  making  tlumi  <*onceive  that  their  masters  have  such 
‘  clear  proofs  of  their  sentiments,  that  one  part  of  the  Christians 
‘  is  forcetl  to  embrace  tiumi.*  'Pbe  title  of  the  d'ract  is,  “  A 
(*onfntation  of  the  Hope  of  the  Jews  concerning^tlie  last  lie- 
demption.”  It  is  in  tlio  form  of  Ucmarks  upon  the  Kighth 
Treatise  of  the  famous  Kahhi  Sahadias  upon  that  subject,  a 
translation  of  whicli  is  prelixed  ;  an  author  of  the  greatest  celc- 
hrity  and  authority  among  the  Jews  both  in  the  JCast  and  the 
West.  In  the  Dedication  (to  the  Bishop  of  Ely),  Dr.  AlUx 
nuikes  some  introductory  remarks  upon  the  Millenarlan  con¬ 
troversy,  which  we  shall  transciibe  irs  conveying  some  useful 
information. 

•  IWforo  the  Tiiidfit  of  the  t^»oond  Century*,  myn  Dr.  Allix,  ‘we 
tind  thut  fweeDil  ('hristiiinA  had  aln^adv  mixed  wath  this  doctrine  of 


•  I>r.  iiainilton  um's  this  expression,  in  cimtradistinction  from  /t/e- 
r(H,  but.  we  think,  iu  this  ense  unhappily. 
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thf  MiUoiinium,  many  notions  which  savouml  nltogothcr  of  JiiduiMn  ^ 
auiuc  Jews  coiivcrtiHl  to  Christianity  having  made  tlieir  utmost 
to  join  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  John,  the  iJctts  of  their  masters  with 
rebtion  to  a  temporal  reign  of  the  Mmiah  in  Pnlestina,  and  conoern* 
lug  several  other  Articles  diametrically  opjM)hitr  to  the  dtx'trine  of  our 
Savitmr  Christ.  After  this  mixture  of  those  Jewish  ideas  with  those 
of  St.  John  the  Apf»stle,  this  doctrine  lannime  a  stumhling-bltKk  to 
many  Christians,  and  we  may  say,  that  it  occiuiionotl  an  irrect^ncileablo 
difftTenci'  In'twcrn  the  ancientest  interpreters  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  his  disdples,  b^mo 
famous  for  standing  up  and  opjiosing  this  medley  of  Jewish  notions 
with  St.  John's  system.  But  it  fell  out  so,  that  they  gave  allegorical 
explications  to  all  the  ancient  prophecies,  which  served  to  no  other 
end  hut  to  render  the  sense  of  them  dark  and  obscure,  the  literal  sense 
seeming  to  them  altogether  insipid.  St.  Jerom,  who  made  commen¬ 
taries  upiui  nil  the  prophets,  following  but  too  clostdy  Origen's  mctko(l 
and  his  works,  where  ne  shew  s  the  sense  and  the  explication  whicK 
the  Jews  gave  these  ancient  pniphecies,  convinces  us  that  Apollinaris, 
Bishop  of  Laialicea,  followed  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  l^lillennium  in 
their  tiill  extent. 

‘  The  same  diffenmees  w’ere  renewed  at  the  time  ensuing  the  Re¬ 
formation,  but  more  especially  a  hundred  years  ago ;  and  the  Holy 
Scripture  lieing  more  studied,  and  with  griwtcr  helps  than  Iwfbre,  the 
IsMtks  of  the  Jews  and  their  commentaries  being  published,  we  saw 
Christian  divines  divided  about  these  matters.  And  this  division  was 
carrieil  so  far,  as  to  force  several  to  think  themselves  ohligc<l  to  ohstain 
from  the  study  of  the  prophecies ;  but  more  particularly  of  the  book 
of  the  Bevehitions,  so  that  they  might  avoid  joining  tnemsohTs  to  a 
party,  and  not  cxjMisc  thems4*lvc»8  to  the  laughter  of  their  adversaries. 
Vet,  it  is  ct'rtain,  that  every  one  that  studies  Scripture,  must  espouse 
a  party  touching  the  questions  that  relate  to  this  cMintroversy. 

*  St.  Jerom,  in  several  places,  maiiituiiied,  that  the  Ten  'Pribes  never 
returned  into  their  own  country.  This  opinion  was  so  universally 
follow'ed,  that  the  Divines  (if  the  Clinrch  of  Home  unanimously  de¬ 
clared  for  the  opinion  of  the  .lews,  w’hen  they  adopted  their  notion 
concerning  the  coming  of  Elijah  before  the  second  appearing  of  the 
Messiah.  The  greatest  |)art  of  the  Protestant  writers  rejected  this 
opinion  ;  and  to  fr(»e  themselves  from  it,  turned  into  allegories  most  of 
the  oracles  w  hich  relate  to  the  return  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  of  the  Two 
Tribes  under  the  empire  of  Cyrus  and  of  his  successors,  that  by  that 
means  they  might  apply  them  to  the  time  of  the  Gospel.  Some  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  it  w'as  hard  this  application  should  be  just,  seeitis 
that  the  terms  of  the  prophecies  relate  to  temporal  advantages,  whicfi 
the  primitive  Christians  never  enjoyed ;  so  that  they  pretended  with 
Theodoret,  that  these  oracles  which  the  Jews  at  present  refer  to  the 
time  of  the  Messiah,  had  a  literal  accomplishment  under  Zenibbabel 
and  his  successors.  Since  Protestants  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  they  divided  themselves  into  two  par¬ 
ties.  The  one,  in  imitation  of  the  Papist  Divines^  and  upon  the  same 
foundation  that  crept  in  amongst  Christians  out  of  the  schtxd  of  the 
Jew  s,  pretend  that  some  allusions  found  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation, 
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f»bliged  them  to  apply  all  tho  oracles  of  the  old  Prophets  to  the  Mil- 
Icniiiuin.  that,  without  the  h*ast  hesitation,  they  apply  to  the  time 
of  the  Messiah,  a  great  numlier  of  prophecies  which  had  their  accom* 
plishment  lieforc*  the  coming  of  our  Tiord.  As  the  Jmvs  afford  them 
no  small  assiKtance  upon  those  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  it  hap- 
penofl,  that  they  aWi  emhraceil  one  part  of  the  Jewish  system  with 
regard  U»  the  secoml  coming  of  the  ISfessiah.  They  adojited  a  tem*))e- 
ral  reign  of  the  Messiah,  a  re-estahlinhinent  of  Jerusalem,  of  its  tem¬ 
ple,  of  its  sacrifices,  a  kingdom  of  the  Jews  in  the  luml  of  C<anmui ; 
and  they  pretend  that  these  hy|)otheses,  which  hail  their  risi'  in  the 
Unom  of  the  Hynagogiie,  since  it  rejected  the  tnie  Messiah,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  mimns  to  make  them  einhmce  him,  when  he  shall  reveal  himself 
to  I'all  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  his  communion.  This  was  for¬ 
merly  the  opinion  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  Lactan- 
tiiis,  and  of  sevenil  Fathers,  for  some  agi»s.  But  A|iouinariK,  Bishop 
of  LucHlicca,  particularly  defended  it  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Pro¬ 
phets.  As  this  opinion  appears  to  me  of  a  very  dangi*rous  conse¬ 
quence,  and  seeing  at  prcsiuit  it  is  reviving,  I  thought  myself  obliged 
to  do  my  utmost  to  prevent  its  growth.'  pp.  ii — iv. 

The  Defender  of  the  Students  of  Prophecy  holdly  asserts, 
that  a  Millennium,  as  held  by  the  modern  Millenarians,  ‘  was  the 
‘  general  belief  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Cdiurch  \  and  that  ‘  the 
‘  <loctriiie  w.is  maintained  even  up  to  the  first  council  of  Nice/ 
That  such  an  assertion  .should  he  reiterated,  after  its  utter  con¬ 
trariety  to  fact  has  l)cen  so  repeatedly  demonstrated,  only  shews 
that  error  is  an  earth-born  giant  who  recovers  strength  from 
being  prostrated.  *  If  they  had  simply  affirmed,  that  their 

*  crecil  was  iuicient  \  Dr.  1  lamilton  remarks,  *  or,  at  least,  th«*\t 

*  there  had  bt^cn  an  ancient  expectation  of  a  supernatural  Mil- 

*  lenniuin,  they  would  have  asserted  a  notorious  and  indubitable 

*  fact. 

‘  But  when  they  say,  tlmt  their  notiou.s  respecting  the  ^[illennium 
prc^’ailed  in  the  primitive  church,  and  prevailed  in  the  liest  and  pun*st 
ages  «f  the  church,  they  lietr.iy  either  a  childish  ignorance  of  the  his- 
Ujr\  of  the  Christian  church,  or  a  deplorable  want  of  Christian  truth 
and  candour.'  p.  291. 

In  fact,  a  direct  confutation  of  the  assertion  is  supplied  by 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Irving's  Oracle,  the  learned  Jew  or  «Jesuit, 
Ben  B/ra,  alhu  Lacunza.  Iii  this  curious  and  elaborate  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  Lactantius  is 
made  to  assert,  by  means  of  an  imperfect  citation,  that  it  wa.’i, 
until  the  termination  of  the  fourth  century,  ‘  the  common  opi- 
‘  nion  of  Christians'; — ‘  this  doctrine  of  the  holy  fathers  the 
‘  prophets,  which  we  Christians  follow.*  Yet,  Ben  Ezra  imme¬ 
diately  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  ‘  common  opinion  of  Chris- 
‘  tians’  on  this  point,  was  any  thing  rather  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  fathers  and  the  Scriptures.  He  tells  us,  that  the  an- 
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ck^Ht  MilU^iarians  must  be  ilistinsuished  into  thr^  classes.  In 
the  first,  wc  have  the  followers  of  Cerinthus  ancl  other  heretics, 
and  heretics  alone,  because  it  is  impossible  *  that  the  saints  who 

*  aiv  c-alled  Millenarians,  or  the  other  Catholic  and  pious  doc- 

*  torn,  would  in  any  way  follow  this  party.*  In  the  second 
class,  arc  comprised  the  Jewish  Habbies  who  look  for  their 
Messiah  in  the  form  of  a  great  conqueror,  subjecting  to  his 
flominion,  by  foi*ce  of  arms,  all  nations,  and  obliging  tliem  to 
ohser^e  tlie  law  of  Mi>ses ;  and  those  Christians  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  footsteps  or  adopted  some  of  their  kleat. 

‘  '^rhese  arc  they  whom,  with  propriety,  they  call  judaizing  MH- 

*  lenarians,  whose  principal  leaders  were  Nenos,  an  African 

*  bishop,  against  whom  St.  Dionysius  Alexandrinus  wrote  his 

*  two  books  upon  the  Promises,  and  Apollinarius,  against  whom 
‘  St.  Kpiphanius  wrote  under  the  seventy- seventh  heresy.*  The 
third  class  of  Millenarians  is  that  in  which  the  Writer  enters 
the  catholic  and  the  pious;  including  Saints  Justin,  irena'us, 
and  hactantins,  in  w  hose  works  he  professes  that  he  can  (iihI 
no  trace  of  any  such  extravagance.  But  the  ridiculous  ideas 
of  Nepos  and  Apollinaris,  it  is  admitted,  w’crc  cmlwaced  by 

*  inn  tmm'ahlv  followers'  Nor  were  the  notions  of  Cerinthus 
belli  by  a  few  .  The  common  or  prevailing  opinion  among  Hie 
Millenarians  then,  wc  must  conclude,  was  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  third  class,  who  formed  the  minority.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Apocalypse,  which  Ben  ICzra  affirms  to  lie  the  proper  and  na¬ 
tural  key  to  the  whole  Scriptures,  '  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  *, 
he  says,  *  almost  from  the  beginning,  into  the  impure  hands  of 

*  gross  heretics.*  The  consequence  was,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium,  as  expounded  by  Papias  and  his  followers, 
brought  into  suspicion  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the 
Apocalypse  itself;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  *  it 

*  was  almost  universally  considered  ns  spurious  by  the  members 
‘  of  the  Greek  Church.**  *  Likewise*,  adds  Ben  Iilzra,  ‘  it  is 

*  undeniable,  that  many  Millenarians,  although  lioth  catholic 

*  and  pious,  but  wanting  in  spirituality,  not  a  little  abuse  iliis 
‘  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  adding,  from  their  own 
‘  fancy,  matters  which  the  Scripture  expresseth  not,  and  pro- 
‘  ceeding  to  write  treatises  and  books  wnich  appear  more  like 
‘  novels  fit  only  to  amuse  the  idle.*  He  proceeds  to  say,  that 
many  grave  and  learned  men  who  have  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  separate,  and  with  good  reason,  those  whom  they  deno¬ 
minate  innocent,  from  ‘  the  common  herd  of  Millenarians*;  *  but 
‘  1  likewise  see  he  adds,  ‘  that  when  they  come  to  censnre  and 
‘  final  sentence,  they  involve  them  all.’  Wc  desire  no  clearer 
proof  than  this,  that  the  *  common  herd  *  of  ancient  Mlflenn- 

•  Marsh's  Michaelis,  voL  iv.  pp.  491 ;  641. 
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rians  were  nnt  of  the  innocent  cln«5,— that,  o.f  a  jrecf,  they  were 
tenet*  opposed  to  the  doctrirtes  of  primit^e 
Christianity, — and  that,  althoti^h  some  who  embraced  the  Mil- 
lenariun  fable,  (including  Nepos  himself,)  were  men  of  nn- 
doubtial  learning  and  piety,  and  not  char^feable  with  the  imp!- 
oas  extrav«iD[anre  of  the  (Vrintliian  crew’, — still,  they  were  re- 
fpirdcd  «'is  havin?;^  fallen  into  the  same  error  respectinp  the  na- 
ttire  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Thns,  Sixtus  Senensis,  in  a 
passn^  cited  by  Ben  Kzra,  admits  that  the  opinion  of  T^actan- 
tius  and  others  differed  from  the  do;»ma  of  Cerintluis*;  hut  he 
asserts,  that  it  nevertheless  contained  error  at  variance  with  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  And  the  opinions  of  Lactantius,  as  cited 
by  Hr.  Hamilton,  will  not  appear  to  our  readers  undeserving  of 
beiiiEf  so  stijxmatized.  Those  who  shall  he  livinj^  in  the  time  of 
the  iMillennium,  he  says, 

*  idiall  not  (lie; — but.  (lurill^  thesi^  thoUKaiid  years,  Woi//  priuince  au 
injinitc  muiiitutie  ttf  chiltirefiy  and  thi'ir  offspring  sliall  l)e.  lutJy  aiMi 
lieluv<Hl  of  (i<nI.  Hilt  thoM*  who  shall  lx*  raised  from  the  deiul,  will. 
Its  judges,  rule  over  the  living.  The  nations,  however,  shall  not  bo 
altogether  destroyisl :  some  of  them  shall  he  left  for  a  conquest  to 
(iimI  ;  that  the  just  may  triumph  over  them,  and  subject  fhtnn  to  per^ 

jtrtunl  houfttiffe . 'ffie  rocks  will  drop  honey  ;  wine  will  run  in 

slnniinR,  and  the  rivers  overflow  with  niilK,*  tS:c.  flamitinnf  pp.  21)5,  6. 

In  reference,  probably,  to  this  very  passage,  Sixtus  Senensis 
remarks,  that  tlie  opinion  of  Lactantius  was  opposed  to  the 
d(H*lrine  of  otir  Lonl,  tliat  “  the  children  of  the  liesuirection 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  ” ;  and  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  “  consisteth  not  in 
meat  and  drink,  hut  in  righteousness,  and  pence,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.’*  Yet,  Ben  Ezra  confidently  asserts,  that 
‘  Lactantius  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  utters  such  extrava- 
‘  gance*  as,  that  ‘  among  the  risen  saints  there  will  be  such 
‘  marriages  and  banquets.*  ‘  And  equally  certain  is  it*,  he 
atUls,  •  that  neither  St.  Justin,  nor  St.  Ireiupus,  nor  Tertullian 
•  had  broached  such  an  error,^  or  ever  had  a  thought  of  it.* 
The  following,  however,  is  the  language  of  Irenieus,  as  cited  by 
Dr.  Hamilton. 

‘  The  days  nhail  come,  in  which  vines  shall  grow,  each  having  ten 
thousand  hnuiches ;  and  i^ch  of  these  branches  shall  have  ten  thou¬ 
sand  smaller  brandies ;  and  each  of  these  branches  shall  liavc  ten 
thousand  twigs ;  imd  (.racli  of  these  twigs  shall  have  ten  thousand 
clusters  of  gnqH^ ;  iuid  each  of  these  grapes  being  pressed,  »ihjill  give 
twenty-five  nieasun's  of  wine,*  &c.  p.  299. 

The  language  of  t Justin  is  far  less  puerile,  but  he  too  seems 
to  liavc  given  into  the  judaizing  system  of  interpretation.  Nor 
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in  it  with  any  justice,  that,  while  he  is  ranked  among  the  jidras 
Millennrians,  Nepos  is  rntemi  hy  lien  in  n  leas  innoeent 
cUss.  Dionysius  thus  speaks  of  the  Afrioan  bishop  in  the  work 
written  expressly  to  ctmfnte  liis  errors.  ‘  I  n  ill  gi'ant  that;  in 
‘  many  resfwts,  I  follow  Nepos,  and  that  I  esteem  him  on  ae- 
‘  count  of  his  faith,  his  labours,  his  diligence  in  exponncHog  the 

*  Bible,  and  also  on  account  of  his  hvmns,  whirli  many  of  onr 
‘  hn'thren  still  use  to  their  edification  ;  ami  I  have  so  niHch  the 
‘  more  respect  for  him,  ns  ho  is  gone  to  his  ivst  before  ii8 ;  hot 
‘  the  truth  is  dearer  and  more  \alnahle  to  me  than  ony  thing 
‘  else.’*  Ben  Kzra  would  throw'  Nepos  overboard  ;  nnd  he  re- 
prcM'nts  duHtin,  and  Irena'us,  and  all  the  orthodox  Millenarmns 
as  complaining  of  Nepos  for  his  absurd  notions.  But  be  does 
not  aclducc  the  slightest  cviilence  of  the  discrepancy  of  their 
opinions  ;  and  his  classification  may  therefon'  he  dismissed  as 
having  no  other  foundation  than  an  erroneous  assumption.  In¬ 
deed,  his  own  opinions  arc  so  decidedly  those  of  (he  jndaizing 
Millennrians,  that  we  curt  trust  as  little  to  his  discrimination  as 
to  his  accuracy  of  statement.  lie  avows  his  belief,  that  not  only 
will  the  temple  ho  rebuilt,  but  the  ancient  rites  of  sacrifice  nnd 
all  the  Jewish  ceremonies  will  he  re-esfahlisliod  as  an  accept¬ 
able  service  ;  an  opinion  at  w  Inch  w  e  feel  less  surprise,  w  hen  wc 
recollect  how  well  it  harmonizes  with  the  Popish  <loc(rine.  of 
the  sacrifiee  of  the  Mass.  ‘  In  the  new’  and  last  temple  of  Jeni- 
‘  salein  *,  he  says,  ‘  the  ancient  sacrifices  will  be  nothing  else 
‘  than  n  now'  nnd  most  wise  liturgy  wbicb  shall  precede  the 

*  bloodless  sacrifices  of  the  Eucharist'  lie  believes  too,  tliat 

*  there  w’ill  Ix!  clepositc'd  in  that  new  tennile,  the  very  saered  ark  of' 
the  old  covenant,  the  tnliernncle,  nnd  the  altar,  which  Jeremiah,  being 

warned  of  God  hid  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Nebo,  proplu'sying  at  the 
same  time  :  “  As  for  that  place,  it  shall  lie  nnknoirn  until  tli'e  tifiic 
that  (hnl  gather  his  people  again  together  and  reciMve  them  nntomerty.’* 
2  Maccabees,  ii.  8.*  Ben  Ezra,  Vol.  11.  pp.  2118,  9. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  *  the  wonderful  work  the  *  best  gift 
‘  otlered  to  the  easy,  drowsy,  lukewarm  (’lunch  in  those  latter 

*  times,’  as  Mr.  Irving  oliaracterises  it,  which,  together  w  ith  Bt- 
silicus’s  Letters  and  his  own  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  he  n'jirc- 
sents  as  a  threefold  voice  from  the  sister  churches  of  Kome, 
England,  and  Scotland,  which  let  any  one  refuse  to  listen  to,-* 

*  if  he  dare  ’  / 

The  opinions  of  Ben  Ezra,  however,  are  neither  peculiar  nor 
novel.  Michaelis,  after  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  sensual 
doctrine  of  the  Millenarians  might  give  the  more  offence,  in  An¬ 
cient  times,  on  account  of  the  ascetic  views  of  many  of  the  fkthers 


*  Knsebitis,  as  cited  bv  Michadis.  Marsh’s  Midiaalis,  iv.  47^ 
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of  the  Church  •,  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  doctrine  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Ilcmrmers  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  account,  and  was  condemned,  ‘  not  as  a  sjM*cu!ativc,  but 

•  as  a  danjjerous  practical  error.  For  the  expectation  of  a  kin^- 

•  dom  in  wliich  pure  saints  should  rule  over  the  unreprenerato 

•  children  of  the  world,  began  to  excite  a  spirit  of  sedition  ;  as 

•  it  is  very  easy  for  the  inmily  members  of  a  discontented  party 

•  to  fancy,  that  they  themselves  arc  the  saints,  and  their  oppo- 

•  nents  the  unregencrate :  and  for  this  very  reason,  the  Augs- 

•  burg  Confession  condemns  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  in 

•  express  terms.  Further,  according  to  the  representation  of 

•  the  ancient  Chiliasts,  oflerings  and  olfering-festivals  were  to  be 

•  celebrated  in  this  kingdom.  Hut  such  notions  are  inconsistent 

•  with  St.  I’aufs  doctrine  concerning  the  imperfection  and  abo- 

•  lition  of  the  Levitical  law.’  t 

As  such  notions  are  evidently  of  Jewish  origin,  so,  their  re¬ 
vival  in  mmlern  times  has  originated  in  a  desire  to  promote  tlie 
reception  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  Jews.  This  was  the 
great  design  which  Mode  had  in  view ;  and  it  is  the  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  Ih^n  Fzra. 

•  My  purjKiso  and  desire,  in  the  third  place,  is,  to  offer  some  greater 
light,  sonic  other  nmicdy  more  prompt  and  efhcacious,  to  my  own 
brethren  the  Jews,  “  whose  arc  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  is  Jesus 
Christ  acc<»rding  to  the  flesh.”  And  what  remedy  can  these  miserable 
men  receive,  but  the  knowledge  of  tlieir  true  ^lessiah  whom  they  love, 
and  fur  whom  they  sigh  night  and  day  without  knowing  Him?  And 
how  arc  they  to  know' him  unless  the  doctrine  l>c  opened  to  them? 
And  how,  in  the  state  of  ignorance  and  blindness  in  wmich  they  arc  ac¬ 
tually  f  mud,  can  that  doctrine  lie  sufliciontly  discovered,  while  you  she\v 
th4‘m  only  the  one  half  of  Messiah,  while  the  other  half  is  concealed 
and  even  positively  denied  ? — if  there  be  preacher!  to  them  only  what 
is  to  be  ftnind  in  the  Scriptures  ])ertaining  to  (his)  first  coming  in 
suffering  flesh,  as  Kedt'einer,  as  Master,  as  Example,  as  High  Prieot, 
Arc. — and  then*  be  denied  to  them  w’ithout  any  reason,  what,  acconl- 


•  This  supposition  is  more  ingenious  than  solid.  It  was  not  so 
much  any  %'oluptnons  doctrine  that  w'us  chargctl  upon  the  Chiliasts,  ns 
their  embracing  the  fahle  of  *  a  golden  and  gommerl  Jerusalem  on  Uic 
•  earth,  the  n'liewal  of  the  temple,  delights  of  the  feast  and  servitwle 
‘of  all  nations,  and  the  renewal  of,  wars,  armies,  and  triumphs,  and 
‘  slaughter  of  the  vanquishcrl.’ 

t  Alarsh’s  ISlichaelis,  Vol.  IV.  p.  ,542.  It  cannot  be  necessary  that 
wo  should  disclaim  partieijiating  in  the  learned  Author  s  scepticism  w  ith 
n*gard  to  the  cunonu-ul  authority  of  the  Apocalypse*.  Dean  Wood- 
house  has,  in  our  opinion,  s;itisfactorily  cx|io8cd  the  unrcasonahicnrss 
of  his  diaihts  ;  and  Dr.  Priestley  admits  the  strength  of  the  external 
evJdeiicc  in  favour  of  its  authenticitv.  1  * 
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iMH  U>  the  99Lme  Scripture*,  though  with  idea*  little  worthy,  au4  even 
grci*s,  they  believe  and  hoiw  pcrtaiuiug  to  (hi*)  sccoud  coming.*  | 

Vol.  1.  p.  10. 

•  How  admirably  does  this  new  remedy  for  the  moral  blindness 
of  the  Jew  harmonize  with  St.  Paul's  determination  to  **  know 
nothing  "  among  the  churches,  **  save  Jesus  Christ,  even  the 
Crucified  One”, — to  glory  in  nothing  “save  Me  Crews  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ !  ”  It  was  upon  this  system  of  Hocommoda* 
tion,  that  the  first  judaizing  teachers  sought  to  render  Chris* 
tianity  palatable  to  their  own  countrymen  by  obviating  “  the 
offence  of  the  Cross.”  And  it  was  the  same  fatal  policy  wliicli 
kni  to  the  corruption  of  religion  by  the  llomisli  Church,  in 
adaptation  to  the  prejudices  of  the  heathen.  This  succedaneutn 
fur  the  gospel  which  Paul  preached,  might  naturally  enough 
commend  itself  to  the  adoption  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit  or  Jew ;  hut 
nwst  grievously  do  Protestants  err  from  the  simplicity  of  Christ, 
w'heii  they  would  substitute  the  Millennium  for  the  Cross,  and 
build  up  in  the  mind  of  the  unbelieving  Jew,  those  fond  preju* 
dices  and  delusions  which  St.  Paul  laboured  with  all  his  apos* 
tolic  zeal  and  authority  to  destroy.  To  the  Jew,  indeed,  he  be¬ 
came  a  Jew,  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews  ;  but  such  a  policy 
formed  no  part  of  his  plan  of  conciliation.  And,  in  those  parts 
of  his  writings  which  had  for  their  express  object  to  vindicate 
his  own  patriotism  and  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  Jews, 
it  is  especially  remarkable,  that  there  occurs  not  a  hint  as  to 
their  political  restoration.  His  doctrine  was,  that<  “  Christ 
gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this 
present  evil  world  ” ;  and  awful  is  the  anathema  Which  he  de¬ 
nounces  against  such  as  should  preach  to  the  Jews  any  other 
gospel.  But  what  else  than  another  gospel  is  the  new  remedy 
for  Jewish  unbelief,  which  Ben  Ezra  proposes  ?  A  crucified 
Haviour  suffering  as  a  victim,  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world, — this  is,  in  his  view,  the  dark  side  of 
Christianity  to  a  Jew ;  and  he  finds  an  excuse  for  his  unbelief 
in  the  unpalatahlcncss  of  the  doctrine.  But  tell  him,  that  ids 
temple  shall  he  restored  with  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies ;  that 
he  shall  he  led  hack  to  Palestine ;  that  David  s  throne  shall  be 
built  up .  again  in  temporal  splendour ;  and  that  Messiah  shall 
personally  occupy  it,  and  ride  forth  at  the  head  of  his  saints  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  wicked, — then,  the  Jews  will  become  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  faith ! 

The  Unitarian  has  his  plan  for  converting  the  Jews  and  the 
children  of  Ishmnel  also,  which,  opposite  as  it  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  proceeds  upon  the  same  erroneous  calculation,  that  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jew  w^ould  be  removed  by  the  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  his  rcasojiahle  prejudices.  *  Divest  the  faith  iti 
Christ  of  those  repulsive  doctrines,-T-the  Atonement,  Jusdfica- 
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tkm  throttgh  the  blood  of  dinst,  and  the  DWtne  nature  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  erery  obaUrlc  to  its  reception,  it  is  thought, 
would  be  removed,  l  o  both  the  Lnitarian  and  (he  Judaiainf^ 
Millenarian,  the  words  of  St.  Paul  convey  a  suflFirient  reply: 

The  Jews  require  a  sijjn,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom ; 
but  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  hut,  unto  them  who  are  called, 
Christ  tlie  power  of  Cjod,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  itecause 
die  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 
Goil  is  stronger  than  men."* 

In  relation  then  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Jews  themselves, 
we  regard  the  Millenarian  tloctrine  as  having  the  most  unfavour¬ 
able  tendency.  If  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored  to  Palestine,  this 
is  not  the  gospel  that  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  conver¬ 
sion.  The  Jew  must  be  saved  «r.»  a  ttinvery  and  his  salvation 
must  consist  in  being  delivered  from  his  sins.  He  mu.st  be 
Uiught  that  in  Christ,  his  circumcision  “  availeth  nothing,”  and 
that  between  Jew  and  (ientile  “  there  is  no  difli’erence  ”.  “  He 

who  is  our  peace,  hath  made  both  one  ”.  Surely  those  are  not 
the  true  friends  of  the  .lewish  people,  who  would  encourage  in 
their  minds  a  hope  of  political  supremacy,  founded  on  their 
stuiuling  in  a  nearer  relation  to  Messiah  than  the  meanest  Gen¬ 
tile  who  is  s<‘aled  by  the  Spirit.  It  was  not  to  the  Jews,  that 
St.  Peter  addresMMl  himself,  w  hen  he  said,  “  But  ye  are  a  chosen 

Smeration,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation.”  Nor  was  it  as  a 
ebiTw  of  the  Hebrews  that  St.  Paul  said,  “  We  are  the  cir¬ 
cumcision,  who  rejoice  in  Christ  iJesus,  and  have  no  confidence 
in  the  Hesh”.  All  that  distinguished  him  as  a  Jew*,  every  hope 
|)ecuiiar  to  him  as  a  Jew,  he  disclaimed  and  rejected  that  he 
might  be  found  in  Christ.  Nothing,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be 
more  diatiRtrtcally  opposed  to  the  whole  genius  of  the  Chri.’^ 
tiaii  dis|H'nsation  aiul  the  constant  tenor  and  hearing  of  the 
.A|H)stolic  writings,  than  the  language  of  our  modem  Millena¬ 
rian#  respt*cling  the  Jews,  whom  they  would  coax  and  bribe  into 
aixepting  tlte  Gospel, — no,  not  the  Gospel,  but  the  hope  of  tlie 
Second  Advent;  bribe,  not  indeed  with  money,  but  with  the 
golden  reversion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine,  nay  of  the 
(Jhurcli  it#ell.  “  Who  is  my  mother,  and  w  ho  are  my  brethren  V* 
said  our  Bles«eil  Lord  tind  surely  that  filial  relation  was  the 
eloaest  of  ties  of  which  his  humanity  was  susceptible, — a  relation 
of  which,  even  amid  the  agonies  of  the  Cross,  he  was  neithi*T  nn- 
mimlftil  nor  regartlless  ; — W  ho  are  my  couiitrv’inen  ?  he  might, 
rt  /brifor#,  have  demanded,  when  he  added:  “  For  whosoever 
docth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
Mother,  and  Sister,  and  Brother.” 

But  the  most  dangerous  feature  of  the  Millenarian  theology, 
it  the  erroneous  method  of  Biblical  interpretation  to  which  us 
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(Ire (ims  and  dogmas  owe  all  their  plaiisihtlKy.  It  is  this  drcooi* 
stance,  as  we  remarked  in  the  outset,  which  gires  tlie  Subject 
its  cliief  Importance,  since,  as  the  Author  of  the  ••  Objections  ** 
remarks, — 

t 

*  If  the  fliKtrino  coiitostcd  )k'  hillncious,  the  nrinciplet  of  scriptural  in¬ 
terpretation  by  which  it  is  inaiiitnined  arc  tallacioua  also,  and,  if  not 
expostsl  and  cxphnled,  arc  inilcnlated  to  sap  the  fbnndutions  of  trtith, 
to  cheriali  the  rank  weeds  of  hinaticism,  misiinid  the  ignorant,  misdirect 
the  Kcaloiit,  olMtnict  tlie  potgresii  of  true  religion,  and  weaken  the 
effortM  of  those  who  scripturally  st'ck  the  moral  renovatum  of  the 
world.*  p.  vii. 

Now,  tlie  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  of  intcr[>T^cfa- 
tion  adopted  by  divines  of  this  school,  from  the  time  of  Nepos 
to  that  of  Mode  and  Uen  I^zrn,  is  to  take  the  Apocalypse  as  the 
key  to  tlie  whole  of  the  Old  IVstainent  Scriptures;  nut  a  key 
wliicli,  in  their  hands,  serves  to  lock  up  tlie  prophecies  of  the 
Old  IVstainent  among  the  secret  things  belonging  to  the  future, 
rather  than  to  open  their  true  import.  All  their  labours  haiae 
for  th^ir  object  to  shew,  that  the  old  prophecies  have  not  Nveh 
fulfilled,— that  tlie  opinion  of  the  dewisn  rabhies  on  this  poidt 
is  right, — and  tliat  the  argument  in  favour  of  our  liOrd’s  divine 
mission  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  derivable  from  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  prophecy,  has  owed  much  of  its  apparent  strength  to 
the  inisanprehension  of  Christian  advocates.  Even  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Closes  and  David  have  not,  it  seems,  been  verified  as  yet. 
This  w.is  the  great  error  into  which  Mr.  Mede  was  betrayed, 
by  forsaking  tlie  guidance  of  the  New  Testament  for  that  of  the 
Talmud.  ‘No  one*,  remarks  Dr.  Peter  Allix,  in  the  volume 
before  referred  to, 

'  bath  a  greater  veneration  for  Mr.  Mode's  memory,  than  I  have ;  and 
I  am  so  far  from  desiring  to  diminish  his  reputation,  that  I  freely  own, 
wc  are  indebted  to  his  industry  and  labours  for  that  great  light  we*  en¬ 
joy  in  St.  John's  Revelation.  But,  as  I  do  not  in  the  least  believo 
afr.  Mede  u'us  divinely  inspired  for  the  understanding  and  etplaitfitig 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  so,  T  fancy  it  is  lawful  for  me,  or  any  body 
else  who  is  a  lover  of  the  truth,  to  shew,  that  his  method  is  ndt  only 
loose,  but  alio  contrary  to  hii  great  deii^,  which  tvai  the  converium  y 
the  Jews,  .  Mr.  Mede  hath  done  two  things  in  his  Clavii  ApocalujUiea. 
First,  he  explained  8t.  John's  text,  and  for  the  most  part  hath  done  it 
excellently  well.  But,  as  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  alludes  to  maity 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  Jews  refer  to  several 
events  under  the  Messiah,  so,  I  find  he  hath  been  prevailed  upon  to 
follow  the  Jewish  explications  of  those  texts  of  the  old  Prophets,  as  if 
they  had  never  been  accomplished,  which  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jews : 
in  supposing  which  things,  I  am  fully  coovinced  at  present  he  was  In 
the  wrong. . .  .  Those  Oracles  having  nad  their  literal  aceompKshdient 
befell  thh  nativity  of  Christ,  8t.  John>  in  his  Revehitidn,  ortufd  rtdt  be 
sn^ipoied  to  kllnde  to  them,  but  with  relation  to  the  confbiiHily  SMd 
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Uk«!U«M  which  there  U  to  be  between  Home  cvenU  alreiidy  |>a»t  and 
Miiue  other  erents  which  are  yet  to  come. 

*  1  acknowledge  Mr.  ^lede  has  on  kin  side  a  great  many  fanHmn  au- 
thoni  amongst  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  Uith  rapists  and  Protestants 
of  the  greatest  hime,  and  also  no  small  numlier  of  the  learnedest  com* 
mentatom,  who  have  led  him  into  his  prejudices.  Some  Rules  of  the 
Aiidenta  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  Prophecies  of  old,  (such 
m  St.  Jerome  mentioned  by  Cornelius  a  Lanide  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
tile  Prophets,)  have  also  caused  him  to  embrace  some  of  the  Jewisli 
notions,  as  though  they  were  the  same  with  St.  John’s  prophecies  in 
tho  Ki'velation.  And  this  you  ptTccive  from  the  end  of  his  Claris 
AfMH  alifpiica,  where  he  produces  a  plact^  out  of  Justin  Martyr,  which 
he  vindicates  against  St.  Jerome,  and  where  he  quotes  st^veral  places 
from  the  Targhiim,  from  tlie  T;dmud,  and  from  R.  Sahadias,  being 
fully  persuaded  that  thost^  authors  maintained  such  a  Millennium  as 
he  had  imagined  and  collectetl  from  St.  John. 

. *  After  all,  I  conh^sa  Mr.  Mede  w^as  very  much  in  the  right 

for  condemning  many  ilivines,  who.  Inung  to  dispute  ;igainKt  the  Jews, 
olijtHrted  against  them  those  places  of  Scripture  which  concern  the  glo¬ 
rious  kin^^om  of  the  Mtnuduii,  as  though  they  had  hcvn  fulfilled  at  th<* 
fimt  etiming  of  our  Saviour.  Certainly,  this  is  not  the  way  to  work 
upon,  but  rather  to  hanlen  the  Jews.  But  yet,  at  the  same  time,  1 
maintain,  that  the  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Mede  pretends  to  initablish 
from  the  pmphecies  of  the  Old  Tt^stament,  as  ndating  to  the  Millen- 
uium  nwealed  by  St.  John,  does  put  as  great  a  stop  to  the  conversion 
of  llie  Jews.  For  it  is  ciTtain,  first,  that  thosi^  prophecies  do  not  in 
the  lisist  ndate  to  the  latter  times  ;  as  I  have  shewn  upon  the  iid  and 
xith  clnmters  of  Isaiah,  ;uid  upon  Isaiah  i.  IH,  Zeph.  iii.  8,  and  Malachi 
iv.  1.  Up«»n  which  plaet*s  the  Jew's  establish  their  notions,  and  which 
many  of  the  Fsithers  and  of  the  modem  commentators  apply  to  the  first 
foumlation  of  the  (xospel.  Six'ondly,  it  is  os  certain,  that,  if  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  latter  times,  viz.  after  the  destruction  of  .\ntichritt,  os  Mr. 
Mede  pretends,  they  must  be  understcMMl  according  to  the  explication 
of  the  Jew’s  ;  which  explication  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
the  Christian  religion  luid  to  the  InMik  of  Revelation.  Tliis  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  I  have  ;dtogtUher  renounced  these  principles  of  Mr.  3Iede, 
which  I  yet  afore  followed  but  too  closely,  being  prevailed  ujion  by  the 
uuUiurity  and  exauiple  of  some  great  men  who  adhere  to  them  but  too 
much.' 

. *  I  have  a  great  \’alue  for  ^Ir.  Minle’s  judgement ;  but  that 

great  man  forgot  hiniM'If  through  im  effect  of  his  prejudices  on  that 
question.  Ftir,  though  he  w’as  in  the  right  to  be  migry  with  St.  Je- 
rom  fur  ;uIopting  the  foolish  notion  of  the  Jews,  vtz.  that  the  Ten 
TriUs  never  returned  by  virtue  of  Cynis’s  Edict ;  yet,  bv  this  hvpo- 
tliesis,  (of  ;uiother  aiptivity  after  that  of  Assyria  luid  Chalifea  *,)  winch 


•  One  id  Mr.  ^Mide’s  chief'  arguments  in  favour  of  this  second  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  the  suliMtiuent  restoration  of  the  Jewisli  polity  and  tempk*, 
is  founded  on  the  <>/'  Tobias  (pntpketia  Tobiar  tnuribumii)* 

But  tho  wonls  which  he  cites,  ore  not  to  be  found  eitiier  iii  tiie  Greek, 
the  Latin,  or  the  Syriac  version,  or  in  Uie  Hebrew  of  Munster.  ^Vnd 
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}!<»  bonrowoil  fVom  the  Jcwk,  he  oTcrturncd  all  the  ieiwe  of  the  nrophe- 
ni*n.  Fir»t,  he  npplieil  ninny  prnphecien  to  Chrifti  which  lltcwly  con- 
crfncMl  Zeniblmlicf.  Si»con(lly,  nc  referred  many  prnphecien  which 
litcmlly  concerned  the  hapiiinenn  of  Inrael  as  rentorea  to  their  land,  to 
the  ChnRtinn  Church,  explaining  thooc  jirophecies  either  by  a  spiHtnnl 
pitict'  or  by  a  happinens  in  heaven.  Thirdly,  he  applied  many  prophe- 
cien  which  concerned  the  re-establishment  of  the  Tievitical  worsnip  and 
the  Second  Temple,  (ns  though  they  were  to  Ik*  understood  by  a  figure,) 
to  the  spiritual  worship  under  the  Gospel.  In  short,  he  usually  takes 
Isniel  and  Jiiduh  after  an  nllegorind,  and  not  afler  a  literal  manner/ 
According  to  his  style,  Judea  signifies  theChristian  Church,  and  Karth 
signifies  llenveu  ;  and  ns  by  these  hypotheses  he  hinden*d  the  ennver- 
sion  of  the  Jews,  so,  he  also  gave  them  but  bm  just  an  occasion  of 
laughing  at  Christian  interjireters  who  followed  his  principles,  ns  you' 
ace  from  Aburbuners  Preface  to  his  Masiniah  Jethua* 

Dr.  Allix  then  proceeds  to  instance  as  another  of  Mr,  Medc’s 
mistakes,  his  notion  concerning  a  second  Elijah  as  the  fore* 
runner  of  our  Lord  at  his  second  coming.  *  it  would  be  con* 

*  sidered,’  says  the  Father  of  prophetic  inter]iretation,  (so  Mr. 
Cuninghame  styles  him,)  ‘  seeing  the  coming  of  Christ  is  two- 

*  fold,  first  and  second,  whether  the  same  prophecy  implies  not 
‘  that  there  should  be  a  harbinger  ns  well  of  his  second  coming 
'as  of  his  first;  as  well  an  Elias  to  prepare  the  way  for  his 
'  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  world,  as  there  was  at  his  first 
'  coming  in  liumility  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  suffer  for  the 
‘  world.'  Mr.  Mede  urges  three  reasons  in  support  of  this 
strange  opinion,  which  the  Jews  are  particularly  fond  of,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  telling  so  strongly  against  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
His  first  is,  *  the  consent  of  all  the  Fathers  in  general,*  which  is 
in  his  opinion  of  no  small  weight.  On  this  argument.  Dr.  Allix 
remarks 

'  First,  there  are  several  eminent*  authors  among  the  Papists,  who 
maintained,  that  in  Malachi,  mention  is  made  of  John  the  Tlaptist,  and 
not  of  Elias.  Such  w’ere  Paulus  Burgensis,  a  converted  Jew’,  Arias 

Mr.  Mede  is  therefore  led  to  suppose,  that  St.  Jerome  If  ft  them  out  oii 
purpose !  This  unwarrantable  charge  has  no  other  mround  than  the 
edition  of  Fagius,  w’hich  is  not  the  Chaldee  original,  but  a  Hebrew 
version  from  the  Greek,  made  by  some  i^orant  Jew  in  later  timet.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  consistent  fondness  'of  the  Millenariaos  for 
the  Apocrypha,  at  the  moment  that  some  of  them  in  our  day  affect  to 
be  so  indignant  against  its  circulation.  Mr.  Mede  does  not  lay  more 
stress  upon  the  bwk  of  Tobit,  than  Mr.  Irving  does  upon  the  2d  book 
of  Ksdras.  As  to  Ben  Ezra,  as  might  be  expected,  *  the  famous  pro- 
'  phecy  of  holy  Tobias,'  *  the  prophecy  of  Baruch,*  and  the  second  book 
of  }^Iaccahecs,  arc  his  strong-holds.  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  2f>9 — ^212.  As 
an  earnest  stickler  for  adhering  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  reject¬ 
ing  the  allegorical  sense,  he  also  dmwrs  some  of  his  most  cogent  scrip- 
taral  arguments  from  Solomon’s  Song  ! 
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nnd  ItiiUiru*  Cbritui.  Heomdlrv,  all  the  Fathers  In  general 
heliev«d  Elios  was  to  come  In  person  mfore  the  second  apptniring 
of  Christ ;  which  Mr.  Mode  rejects  as  altogether  almurd,  and  Indeeu 
not  without  reasem,  seeing  we  own  Christ  to  be  the  true  Messiah, 
'rhiniiy,  how  could  the  Fathers  avoid  embracing  such  an  error,  seeing 
the  Greek  version,  which  they  maintained  was  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  had,  in  Mai.  iv.  3,  sdiicd  the  word  Thlshiie  to  Elias  ^  It  wss 
ohiedy  from  that  Jewish  gloss,  which  was  inserted  inUi  the  text,  that 
the  Author  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  fancied  that  Elias  tlie  Thishite 
should  esane  from  heaven  and  give  three  signs.  And  that  foolish  au« 
thi*r,  having  obtained  Imt  Uw  great  an  esteem,  was  followed  by  Justm 
Martyr,  by  TertuUiun,  by  Ilippolitus,  by  Ephrem,  by  Gregory  Nys* 
sen,  liy  St.  Ambnise,  by  Austin,  and  by  manv  others,  but  particu¬ 
larly  by  almost  all  the  writers  in  the  Church  of  Home.* 

Mr.  Mode’s  second  reason  is,  that  the  Prophet  Malachi  refers* 
la  vor.  (>.  of  the  last  chapter,  to  the  Day  of  Judgcineut.  Mf 

*  we  will  not  admit  the  day  here  described  to  be  the  Day  of 

*  Judgement’,  he  says,  *  1  know  scarce  any  descritHion  of  that 

*  day  ill  Uie  Old  Testament  but  w'e  may  elude.’  Dr.  Allix  re-« 
marks  in  the  Hrst  place,  tliat  by  ‘  the  earth  ’,  in  ver.  (i,  nothing 
more  is  denoted  than  the  land  of  Judea,  according  to  the  clear, 
and  acknowledged  import  of  the  word  in  numerous  other  places; 
and  that  tlie  iuiatherau  tiireatened  corresponds  to  the  seettru  ad 
radican  fMtsUa  of  the  Baptist,  Matt.  iii.  10.  Secondly,  the 
great  mid  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  is  the  day  of  his  coming 
spoken  of  ui  the  previous  chapter.  Tlie  Millenarians,  indeed, 
would  deny  that  either  expression  could  be  applied  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  JerusiJem.  31r.  Cuningliame  afiirms,  that  lie 

*  knows  of  tio  text  wdiicli  speaks  of  our  Lord’s  coming  at  that 

*  catastru}>liu  ’ :  and  he  reminds  us,  that  *  the  eminently  pro- 

*  found  and  learned  Bishop  Horsley  entirely  rejects  the  fancy 

*  of  a  coming  of  the  Lonl  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.' 
The  Bishop  is  not  (juite  so  positive  and  sweeping,  however,  in 
his  assertion  on  this  point,  us  this  gentleman  represents.  In 
combating,  very  pro|H?rly,  the  notion  of  some  Interpreters  who 
would  refer  the  phrase  exclusively  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
sak  ui,  tile  learned  Prelate  attempts  to  prove,  that  *  the  tigura- 
‘  tivc  use  of  tlie  phrase  is  very  rare,  if  not  altogether  unex- 
‘  aiDpled  ill  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  except^  per- 

*  haps,  in  some  passages  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  * ; — an  ex¬ 
ception  which  must  materially  deduct  from  the  weight  of  tlie 
BUhop’s  authority  in  Mr.  Ciininghaine’s  estimation.  We  en¬ 
tirely  agree  with  the  learned  Prelate,  that  the  phra?*e,  in  by  far 
(he  majority  of  instances,  points  to  the  literal  and  final  coming 
of  Our  Lord  in  all  the  majesty  of  the  Godhead.  But  we  can¬ 
not  sec  bow  any  one  am  questbn  that,  in  ver.  27  of  Matt, 
xxviii,  ilie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  referred  to,— unless  it  h« 
denied  that  that  event  is  alluded  tg  at  all  in  the  preceding 
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verse<«,  and  that  Onr  LorcVt)  admonitions  and  cautions  hod  any 
reference  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  temple.  If  any  person  will  assert  this,  it  would  be  idle 
to  waste  any  argument  in  refuting  a  palpahio  absurdity 

In  ver.  of  the  tenth  chapter,  we  meet  with  tins  sam^ 
phrase,  a¥  txSn  o  rov  avdfMTOv ;  where,  whatever  construe* 
tion  lx?  put  upon  the  words,  the  dnal  coming  of  Our  liord  can¬ 
not  be  intended.  And  again,  in  ch.  xvi.  a  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  his  kingdom,— that  is  to  say,  a  manifestation  of 
kts  re^al  power  and  glory,  must  be  meant,  distinct  fi*om  that 
which  IS  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse.  According  to  Cal¬ 
vin  and  the  most  judicious  expositors,  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  his  kingdom,  is  equivalent  to  his  setting  up  his  kingdom  or 
reign  on  earth, — namely,  by  the  miraculous  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  signs  and  wonders  which  attested  his  exaltation 
to  be  a  IVince  and  a  Saviour  f .  The  Church  is  that  kingdom 
which  was  then  visibly  established,  and  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  were  found  unable  to  prevail.  No  sound  critic  will  lay 
any  stress  upon  the  mere  word  the  force  of  which 

depends  altogether  upon  the  connexion.  The  same  remark 
will  ^pply  to  the  phrase,  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  St.  Peter’s  application  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  in  Acts  ii.*, 
that  he  understood  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  be  thb 
event  there  referred  to. 

Mr.  Mode’s  third  reason  is  grounded  upon  Our  Saviour*k 
own  words,  spoken  after  John  was  beheaded,  and  yet  seemingly 
referring  to  the  coming  of  Elias  as  a  future  event :  **  Elias  shall 
come  and  shall  restore  all  things.”  Dr.  Allix  forcibly  replies, 
that,  if  we  understand  Our  Lord  to  refer  to  a  future  event,  his 
declaration  w  as  no  answer  either  to  the  question  of  the  disciples, 
or  to  the  objection  of  the  scribes;  for  the  Jews  at  that  time 
admitted  not  two  comings  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  question 
related  to  the  evidence  of  his  first  advent.  The  words  ought 
evidently  to  have  been  rendered  agreeably  to  the  English 
idiom :  *  Elias  was  indeed  first  to  come,  and  was  to  restore  (or 
*  reform)  all  things.’  The  same  phraseology  occurs,  Matt.  xi.  8. 
Besides,  had  Our  Saviour  spoken  of  a  second  coming  of  Elias, 
how  was  it  possible,  asks  Dr.  Allix,  for  his  disciples  to  under- 
—  - — . —  —  .  . —  1  ■■■■■  ■  ■  - 

*  The  thrice  repeated  threat,  rax^t  (Hev.  ii.  5,  16}  iii. 

3.)  clearly  points  to  an  approaching  hour  ef  ti^  and  the  calamitias 
with  which  the  Seven  Churches  were  visited. 

t  Adventum  verd  regui  Dei,  imleiUge  glorug  caUtiis  manfesiaiioMem 
quam  d  rtiurreciiiMe  auipicetus  tsi  Ckrittus,  et  pUnius  deirnde  Sjdri^ 
turn  Sanctum  mittendo  et  mkrificas  edendo  virtutes,  exhUruit*  Calvni  in 
loco.  By  others,  the  visible  exhibition  of  his  mediatorial  glory  in  the 
Transfiguration  is  understood,  as  a  figure  and  evidence  uf  his  final 
coming.  The  connexion  in  which  the  words  occur,  sanctions  this  view'. 
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staiul  tliat  lie  spckc  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  added,  **  But  1 
tiny  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come  already  **  ?  Mr.  Mede  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  in  what  sense  the  words  of  Malachi  were  verified 
by  the  mission  and  ministry  of  the  Baptist,  since  *  the  rcstitu* 

‘  tion  of  all  things  ’  In^longs  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  ac- 
conling  to  »St.  l^eter  s  language,  Actsiii.  21.  But  either  Mr. 
Mede,  to  lie  consistent,  must  have  denied  that  Malachi  speaks 
of  the  first  coiniitg  of  Christ ;  or  he  must  admit,  that  John  the 
Baptist  did  uccoin))lish  all  things  to  which  the  prediction  re¬ 
ferred.  •  The  declaration  of  tlie  angel  to  Zacharias,  Luke  i. 

—17,  is,  indeed,  so  full  and  unequivocal  upon  this  point, 
that  nothing  but  the  strong  prepossession  of  an  hypothesis 
could  have  led  this  learned  and  pious  man  to  raise  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject. 

But  supposing  that  our  Lord  meant  to  s|x*ak  of  an  Elias  yet 
to  come,  as  the  harbinger  of  his  second  advent,  then  how,  Dr. 
Vllix  asks,  ‘  can  Mr.  Mode  blame  the  Jews  for  adhering  to  the 
l^aw  of  Moses  until  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah,  seeing 
that  Malachi  commands  them  to  observe  it  till  Elias  should 
come?*  ‘Or  how  can  he  avoid  embracing  the  tradition  of 
the  Jews,  who  have  maintained  for  many  ages,  (and  pretend 
to  ground  it  upon  Jeremiah,)  that  Elias  is  to  come  in  order  to 
discover  to  them  the  Ark  !ind  the  Curtains  which  Jeremiah 
*  hid  in  Mount  Nebo,  before  the  burning  of  the  Temple  by 
‘  Nebuzaradiui?’  *i*he  Papists,  the  learned  Author  remarks, 
cannot  pretend  to  deny  the  authority  upon  which  this  fable 
rests;  (referring  to  2  Macc.  ii.  4,  which  Mr.  Irving's  Oracle, 
Ben  Ezra,  cites  with  so  trium))hant  satisfaction ;)  but  Dr.  Allix 
exprt'sses  his  conviction,  that  Mr.  Mede  would  not  have  allowed 
its  validity. 

‘  We  cannot  abstain  from  langbing  at  tlic  fancies  of  the  Romanists, 
who,  having  imagined  several  chimeras  concerning  Antichrist,  pretend 
that  the  Jews  are  to  embrace  Antichrist,  and  to  adhere  to  him,  and, 
by  a  natural  consequence,  supjMise  that  Elias  is  to  come  in  person,  in 
<»rder  to  reclaim  them  from  tlicir  horrid  error.  This,  indeed,  might  be 
cidled  a  restt»ration  ;  but  Mr.  Mede  was  far  from  such  an  opinion, 
though  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  is  as  much  for  this  as  for  the 
tirsl ;  ahm»st  all  the  Fathers  in  general  having  falsely  cxj)laiued  after 
that  manner,  John  v.  lit.  For  my  part,  it  si*ems  that,  granting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinion  t>f  the  Jews,  that  Elias  is  to  come  before  the 
ap^Mniriiig  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  Elias  is  a  second  time  to  come 
In'tore  the  Day  of  Jmlgement  in  order  to  convert  the  Fathers  and  the 
i'hurcli  of  Rome,  it  would  lx*  more  natural  to  lx*lieve  that  Elias  is  to 
come  in  jxT.^m,  than  to  suppose  that  such  a  prophet  as  John  the  Bap- 


.*  as  interpreted  by  Hesychius,  is  TiXf»*>r»f,  accom¬ 

plishment.  C'ainplK'il  renders  the  verb,  accordingly,  consummate ; 
Doddridge,  rc^ututc.  The  sense  is  illustmted  by  Matt.  xi.  III. 
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tist  wa*,  is  to  come,  who  wrought  no  miracles.  For  such  a  pMphet 
ss  St.  John  the  Baptist  vnSy  must  go  into  all  the  parta  of  the  world 
where  the  Jews  are  at  present  dispersed,  to  convert  them :  whereas, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  Elias  would  perform 
that  with  greater  ease,  he  being  to  be  carried  in  a  6ery  chariot  where 
he  ]deasc8,  and  by  such  an  astonishing  appearance,  engage  the  Jews  to 
receive  the  Messiah.* 

Ben  Ezra  and  his  Translator  embrace  the  notion,  that  Elias 
is  to  come  in  person.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Mr.  Irving 
l)clieves,  w’ill  be  effected  *  chiefly  by  the  sending  of  Elias,  who 

*  is  promised  before  the  dreadful  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord.* 
(Prcl.  Dis.  vol.  i.  p.  v.)  But  he  does  not  condescend  to  give  his 
reasons  for  the  belief.  Ben  Ezra  is  more  explicit.  He  affirms, 
that  Malachi  iii.  1,  ‘  is  manifestly  and  properly  8^)oken  of  the 

*  prophet  Elias,  and  of  his  mission  still  future,  and  at  the 
‘  same  time,  though  indirectly  and  secondarily^  of  the  mission 

*  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  of  the  powder 

*  of  Elias.*  And  how,  docs  the  reader  imagine,  our  worthy 
Jesuit  gets  over  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  the  xviith  of 
Matthew?  By  boldly  transposing  the  Wth  and  \2th  verses^  so 
as  to  make  our  Lord  add  to  his  reference  to  John  the  Baptist, 
a  declaration  that  Elias  in  his  own  person  was  yet  to  come ! ! 
(Vol.  11.  p.  303.)  On  this  point,  however,  as  on  almost  every 
other,  the  Students  of  Prophecy  differ. 

*  IVlr.  King  is  positive  that  Elijah  was  only  the  incarnation  of  an 
angel,  who  re-appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Baptist,  and  is  to  return  a 
third  time  heftire  the  supposed  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
(Morsels  of  Criticism,  Vol.  I.  up.  — 315.)  The  collocutors  in  the 
Dialogues  on  Prophecy  (Part  ill.  pp.  23(3—239)  have  ascertained,  aa 
they  imagine,  that  it  is  not  the  person,  but  the  spirit  of  Elias,  which  is 
to  precede  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  This  spirit  has  come  already. 
**  The  spirit  of  prophecy  has  been  in  al)eyance,  as  it  were,  ever  since 
the  third  century,  a  period  of  1500  years,  until  now,  when  it  has 
pleased  God  to  awaken  the  attention  of  his  Church  again  to  the  subject, 
and  to  excite  manyjKTsons  in  every  part  of’ England,  at  one  and  the 
Siimc  time,  to  cry'.  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him,  for  the  hour  of  his 
judganents  is  come.  The  virgins  are  gone  out  to  meet  the  bride  ;  the 
cry  is  making,  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him. 
This  then,  is  the  spirit  of  Elias,  testifying  in  us,  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  in  his  glorified  body,  as  it  did  in  John,  of  the  first  coming  of 
Christ  in  his  body  of  humiliation." — Philalethes — I  think  you  have 
made  out  this  case  very  clearly  !  !  ”  ' 

Hamilton  on  Millenarianism,  pp.  223,  4. 

Thus  it  seems,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  no  more  the 
Elias  of  Malachi,  than  the  Prophet  Frere  or  the  Prophet  Ir- 
ring,  or  the  King  Saul  among  the  Prophets,  the  Lora  of  AI- 
bnry.  We  shoiud  ourselves  prefer  the  notion  of  the  Sibylline 

VOL.  I. — N.S.  V 
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Oraclei,  l.actaiuiuss  great  authority,  that  Klias  is  to  clesceiul  in 
a  car  of  fire;  bccaiis^o,  if  we  must  have  absurdity,  let  it  be  poeti-  ^ 
cal  and  vcueraI)Io.  l»ut  the  emphatic  words  of  our  Lord,  while 
they  prepare  ws  for  Jew  ish  unbelief,  convey  a  fearful  reproof  of 
3uch  ///<rii-.TudaIcal  tampering  with  the  Scripture  :  “  For  all  the 
piophets  and  the  law  proplicsied  until  John.  And,  if  ifc  u  Ui 
//,  this  is  Klias  who  was  to  come.” 

We  have  purposely  refrained,  in  the  present  paper,  from  en¬ 
tering  upim  the  subject  of  the  Millennium  it&elf,  reserving  that 
for  a  distinct  article.  It  will  be  seen,  that  we  arc  at  issue  with 
the  Students  of  Prophecy  as  to  the  very  preliminaries  and  riiili- 
monts.  No  writer  on  prophecy  now-a-days,  Mr.  Cuninghaine 
tells  us, 

*  oiui  la*  justly  expecttnl  to  enter  upon  the  proof  of  the  future  and  cer- 
Uiiii  rifHtorutioii  of  tin*  Jews  to  the  land  of  the  fathers,  and  that  this 
event  isals*)  ti»  prectnle  the  Millennium.  .  .  Among  the  students  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  tliese  plants  ;iri‘  one  and  all  considered  as  of  the  nature  of  pfth- 
ph  tk  rudiments  ft naUtf  settled  and  set  at  rest — no  It^ss  so  tlion  the 
principles  of  gnivitation  and  tirst  elements  of  mechanics  and  chemistry 
aro  ill  tile  schools  of  Immaii  science.’  p.  ix. 

This  is  ainusing.  But  may  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
we  lay  claim  ourselves  to  the  moilest  designation  of  students  of 
prophecy,  albeit  we  liave  not  attained  to  the  inspired  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it,  nor  have  stiulietl  in  the  Allmry  school ;  and  in  our 
view,  these  rudiments  are  any  thing  rather  than  established 
axioms.  That  the  Jew  s  will  be  restoreil  to  Palestine,  w’e  neither 
allirin  nor  deny;  but  of  this  we  are  (piite  certain,  that  the  sup- 
jHised  proofs  detlueetl  from  the  Old  'Testainent  prophecies,  are, 
fur  tlie  most  part,  entirely  fallacious,  resting  upon  an  erroneous 
system  of  interpretation,  and  that  the  objections  which  lie 
against  the  doctrine,  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  disposed 
of.  W  e  are  not  unaware  of  the  dilficullies  connected  with  the 
liistoriad  interpretation  of  some  of  the  Old  Testament  predio 
tions ;  diUienUies  arising  sometimes  from  the  strength  of  the  fi¬ 
gurative  language  employed  ;  in  other  cases,  from  the  deficiency 
of  historical  docnmeiUs.  But  we  must  maintain,  that  more  than 
tHpial  diiHcnlties  attend  the  scheme  of  the  Judaizing  interpreters,  ’ 
wlio,  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose,  can  allegorize  and  spi¬ 
ritualize  away  the  literal  import  as  unscrupulously  as  Origen 
himself.  Dr.  Allix’s  little  work  contains  some  highly  valuable 
hints  upon  the  subject  of  Prophetic  Interpretation.  As  the  vo¬ 
lume  is  scarce,  we  >hali  perhaps  receive  the  thanks  of  som^  stu¬ 
dents  of  Prophecy,  for  transcribing  the  rules  which  tlie  Author 
lays  down  for  the  expl:uiaiion  of  the  Old  Testament  predic¬ 
tions. 

•  Hnle  !.  A  Prtiphm’  which  forctcls  to  the  jveoplc  of  Israel  their 
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«l<*9tructu>ii  becauRe  they  wen?  fallen  into  idoUtry,  cannot  be  luttl  to  be 
fiilfilWd  by  a  dostrnction  which  hapm'nod  at  a  time  when  they  nTre 
«of  piiiltyof  iilidatry.  I  maho  this  onsw'rvntion  in  opposition  to  Jewish 
wTitcrs  who  pretend,  that  Moses  and  some  other  Prophets  sjmke,  in 
the  HJime  prophecies,  of  the  second  destniction  of  their  state  by  Vespa¬ 
sian,  us  well  JUS  of  the  first  !>y  Salmaniisar  and  Nebnchndnezssir.  The 
names  of  idoljitry  are  i  xaetly  distinpnished  by  Mr.  Mede  {Com,  in  An, 
p.  IJf'J.)  And  indeiHl,  wen?  we  to  siip)M>He  that  such  ])n»dictions  of  tne 
pniphets  r«ich  all  events  of  the  same  nature,  how  is  it  |)OHsible  to  know 
the  number  of  events  that  are  included  in  the  same  pntphecy  ? 

*  11.  A  prophecy  which  supposes  the  distinction  of  the  |)eopIe  into 
two  kingdoms,  cannot  bt;  siijiposed  to  Ik?  fulfilled  but  ut  a  time  when 
they  are  aetually  distingiiislied  into  two  kingdoms ;  as  they  were  after 
Jeroboam’s  time. 

‘III.  A  prophecy  which  sup|K>Res  a  king  in  Israel,  rh,  over  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  a  king  in  Judah,  viz.  <»ver  the  Two  Tril»es,  cannot  b© 
fulfilled  at  a  time  when  tliere  is  no  king  in  the  midst  of  them. 

‘  IV^.  A  prophecy  wliich  sup]N)s<'s  the  distinction  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  they  were  distinguished  by  their  trilHM  and  families,  cannot 
I)c  sup|K)Hed  to  hjive  its  jiccomplishment,  at  a  time  when  such  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  jiltogether  lost  among  the  ()eople.  This  rule  is  of  abio- 
lute  necessity  to  cjuifiitc  the  Jews  at  present.  They  arc  fi»reed  to  con¬ 
fess,  that  their  nation  is  so  mixed  and  confounded  that  no  one  certainly 
knows  the  triln?  or  family  he  descended  from. 

‘  V.  A  prophecy  which  specifies  and  denotes  such  events  as  concern 
some  particular  nations,  such  as  the  Philistines,  the  Moidiites,  the  Am¬ 
monites,  the  Amalekites,  the  idumenns,  the  E^ptians,  the  I’hal- 
deaiis,  cannot  be  considered  os  accomplished  but  with  respect  to  those 
very  nations  denoted  by  those  names. 

‘  VI.  We  must  never  anply  those  prophecies  to  other  nations, 
which  concern  only  Israel  and  Judah.  Ihis  rule  is  necessary  against 
those  who  fancy  that  many  prophecies  spoken  literally  of  lsra4?l,  were 
accomplisheil  after  a  spiritual  manner,  viz,  when  the  Gentiles  were 
called  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

^  VI  I.  We  must  not  refer  the  prophecies  of  the  ancient  prophets  to 
such  events  as  are  foretold  in  the  New  Testament,  upon  the  account  of 
some  conformity  and  likeness  which  is  found  lietween  those  ideas  and 
the  ideas  of  the  first  prophets,  as  if  these  prophecies  had  not  liecn  ful¬ 
filled.  This  is  quite  wrong.  For  the  new  Prophets,  such  as  St.  John, 
borrow  those  ideas  upon  no  other  account,  than  because  such  like  events 
were  to  happen  to  the  Church  after  Christ,  as  had  befallen  the  Jews 
before  Christ,  according  to  the  predictions  from  which  they  borrow 
their  expressions  and  their  ideas.  Thus,  it  would  lie  ridiculous  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  prophecies  w'hich  w'erc  published  against  Babylon  in  Chaldea, 
to  Rome,  b^use  Rome  is  calltHl,  mystically,  Babylon. 

'VIII.  We  must  never  refer  those  promises  of  temporal  blessings, 
or  those  threats  of  temjioral  curses,  borrow'ed  from  the  Law  of  Moses, 
to  anv  other  nation  but  to  the  carnal  Israel  and  Judah,  to  whom  the 
Prophets  proposed  them.  The  method  of  those  that  use  allegories, 
hath  confounded  the  sense  of  a  great  many  prophecies,  when  they  eo- 
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dcuvimml  to  make  thorn  aj;rw  with  the  spiritual  blessinj^  and  ctirsc^ 
pfupos«l  under  the  (rosjxd  clispninjition.  I 

'IX.  It  is  \i*ry  unnatural  to  Kup|M»so,  that  the  Pn>phet8  [lassod  over 
and  (>mitt»»d  the  nejiri*st  events,  in  order  to  K{)eak  of  the  hitter  ones, 
witlnait  taking  any  notice  of  those  events  which,  according  to  tho  end 
aud  iWnijtn  of  their  ministry,  and  the  ex|>ectation  of  the  pt*ople  to  wImjib 
Uiey  were  sent  from  (iod,  they  were  nearly  con<X‘rm*d  in. 

‘X.  U  is  apiinst  common  s4*nse,  when  w'o  apply  ihosi!  Oracles 
which  hjH-Mk  of  the  jxHiple  as  Winj;  in  such  and  suen  countries,  to  a 
time  when  they  at  presi’iit  can  no  more  Ik*  siiid  to  Ik?  in  those  countries 
tiiaii  in  any  other,  hut  are  iuditfereiitly  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

*XI.  It  is  ridiculous  to  apply  to  the  Jews,  as  they  are  in  their 
present  ctmdition,  tlmse  Oracles  which  speak  »)f  them  as  enpfirex,  xtnee 
thnf  are  no  longer  captives,  hut  memlKTs  of  every  kinjjdom  nr  state  in 
which  they  live ;  though,  in  some  places,  they  are  excluded  fn»m 
sharing  iu  the  ‘^werniiient.  'Diis  Hiile  is  acknowledtred  !)V  H.  Ahen 
Kani,  in  several  places  of  his  book  upon  Ohadiah  anti  Daniel. 

‘  XII.  It  is  ridiculous  to  apply  those  Oracles  which  promise!  the 
rehuiiiliiig  of  Jerusalem,  ti»  a  time  tt)  come,  without  you  suppose  that 
Jerus;dem  will  shortly  he  destroyed,  that  it  may  he  rebuilt  a^ain  ;  for 
it  was  n‘huilt  under  Adrian,  and  continues  a  j^reat  city  to  this  day, 
having  been  fortifietl  by  C'hristians,  Saracens,  and  Turks. 

*  XIII.  There  is  no  snrticient  *rround  for  denying;  that  an  Oracle 
was  fulHlled  Indore  the  coming  of  our  Savitnir,  iKjaiuse  it  is  quote<l  by 
some  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  ;  siH'inii,  it  must  l>e  owni!iI, 
that  the  A|n»stles  often  mix  some  places  of  the  Old  Testament  with 
what  they  treat  of,  by  way  of  aecomnuHlation,  and  upon  the  account 
of  the  likeness  which  they  found  between  the  ancient  events  and  the 
new  ones  which  they  foretell.’ 

In  addition  to  those  Kulos,  the  learned  Author  offers  some 
critical  remarks  on  the  force  of  certain  phrases  and  modes  of 
expression  wliieh  occur  in  tlie  Prophetical  writings,  (such  as, 
not  one ;  hcncharith  Itftjnrain,  after  that  time ;  fa  nefsar,  for 
ever ;  Ivalttm  and  irnad  alajn,  quad  dor  redor,  &c.),  and  on  the 
ligurative  language  ap]died  to  the  overthrow  of  states,  iakeu 
from  the  convulsions  of  nature ;  which  are  not  reducible  to  a 
^cueral  canon.  T  hese  Rules  will  of  course  appear  to  our  luo- 
deiii  Milhui  arians  altogether  inadmissible,  for  they  are  fatal  to 
their  \%liole  scheme  of  interpretation.  We  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe,  however,  that  every  one  of  them  is  susceptible  of  be¬ 
ing  fully  establisluid  ;  and  they  certainly  strike  us  as  l>eing  much 
more  desor\'ing  of  tlie  appellation  of  profihetic  rudiments  and 
first  elements  of  interpretation,  than  the  assumptions  w^hicli  Mr. 
Cuninghamc  w'ould  lay  as  the  basis  of  all  inquiries  into  the  im- 
|>ort  of  Scripture  Pronhocy.  We  w’isli  to  speak,  how'ever,  with 
all  due  humility,  not  knowing  how  far,  by  venturing  an  opinion 
of  nnr  own  on  the  point,  we  may  incur  the  same  rebuke  that  Mr, 
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Cuninglinnic  inflicts  upon  another  Keviewer,— *  a  roan  of 
‘  piety  and  wortli,  who  lins  obtained  a  very  creditable  degree  of 
‘  knowledge  on  tlie  subject  of  prophecy,  but  who  has  overrated 
*  his  attainments,  which  certainly  arc  not  of  that  extensive  and 
‘  profound  nature  \  we  are  told,  tl\at  is  requireil  for  the  high 
task  of  revicwiim  the  waitings  of  the  Millenarians !  Leaving, 
therefore,  these  Kules  for  the  consideration  of  the  erudite,  pro¬ 
found,  and  inspired  among  the  Students  of  Prophecy,  we  shall 
conclude  the  present  article  with  a  few’  desultory  observations 
of  a  general  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wish  to  guard  against  the  possihility  of 
being  understood  to  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  eventual  reco¬ 
very  of  Israel  from  that  state  of  blindness  which  has  befallen 
them,  and  their  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour.  V^pon 
this  point,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  language  of  St.  Paul  is  clear 
and  decisive;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  understood,  Dr.  Allix  re* 
marks,  than  of  the  nation’s  being  converted  to  the  Christian  re* 
ligion,  w  hen  the  fulness  of  the  nations  is  brought  in.  And  this 
lielief  furnishes  every  motive  to  compassionate  their  ])resent 
condition,  and  to  labour  for  its  melioration,  that  can  be  supjdied 
by  the  doctrine  of  their  literal  restoration  to  Palestine.  '1  here 
is  nuieh  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  the  following  remarks. 

*  Far  he  it  from  those  w  ho  entertain  this  simple  lieliof  to  he  heedless 
of  Israel's  W'elfare !  No:  remcmlKTing  the  glory  that  once  pt'rtained 
to  them, — remembering  all  the  lienefits  instrumentally  derived  from 
them,  and,  especiidly,  tnat  from  them,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  **  who  is  over  all,  (lod  blessed  for  ever,"  they  are  “  beloved  for 
the  fathers’ sakes and  the  more  abject  their  jirestmt  condition,  the 
more  generously  should  \vc  strive  to  stiothe  them  in  their  exile,  imd  to 
comjiensate  them  for  their  loss  of  temporal  |H)sH('ssions.  Hut  let  the 
efforts  of  Christian  chiurity  be  made  intelligently  ;  let  the  end  contem¬ 
plated  be  clearly  understiMKl,  and  be  pursued  ujxm  substantial  gruumb^ 
and  let  the  means  employed  lie  suitable. 

‘  L(M)k  at  the  wretched  Jew's — w  retched,  not  more  sensibly  so,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  great  majority  of  Gentiles,  but  wretched  more  than 
others,  by  their  mental  degradation,  and  w'retched,  in  comparison  with 
their  favoured  ancestry.  What  is  the  present  and  j>er])ctuating  cause 
of  their  wretchedness? — Their  disbelief  of  Christianity.  Why  arc 
they  a  bye- word  among  the  nations  ?  Not  liecause  they  are  exiles,  but 
because  they  are  Jew's.  Why  are  they  less  privileged  os  subjects 
and  ns  citizens  ?  and  w'hat  is  the  source  of  all  the  invidious  distinc¬ 
tions  that  constitute  their  temporal  degradation  ? — They  are  Jem  ! 
Talk  to  them  of  their  nation’s  return  to  Palestine,  what  does  it  avail? 
— It  elevates  them  not — it  relieves  not  a  want — it  removes  not  a  wot 
—it  breaks  imt  a  fetter.  The  Jew  is  a  Jew  still.  Ilis  eye  may 
brighten  for  a  moment  at  the  distant  prospect  of  his  nation’s  glory, ^  and, 
by  anticipation,  he  may  live  in  hi»^  posterity  ;  but  soon  it  sinks  a^aiii  in 
apathy,  or  roves  in  search  of  some  present  good.  But,  aim  at  his  con- 
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evrjtM,  tb«rc  i«  plain,  unquestioniible  duty,  and  ita  own  tweet  rewvd 
in  tke  act ;  and,  if  effected,  all  that  h  tnily  worthy  of  deairo  in  the  eml. 
The  Jew  becomes  a  Christian,  and  Christianity  describes  the  circle  of 
his  wishes.  Dissipate  the  delusions  of  Judaism,  and  the  Tnanach*s  that 
bi>uiKl  him  in  the  prisim-house  of  woe  arc  broken.  Then  he  waits  not 
for  uncertain  happiness,  and  transitory,  however  certain  ;  his  heart 
dnmms  not  of  an  earthly  inheritance  that  must  soon  T)e  left ;  but  he  has 
blessings  in  po«seshi»)n,  an  eternal  inheritance  inalienably  secured. 
But  is  not  the  prosjxHrt  of  hrifrhteT  days  to  Palestine  his  solace  In  his 
wandering  ?  Anil  would  you  rob  him  of  this  sole  comfort  ?  I  Wi>nld 
make  no  allusions  whatever  to  his  expectations  on  that  snbjert,  eithtT 
one  way  or  the  other  ;  hi'cause,  if  they  were  ^mindless,  1  mi^ht  help 
to  confirm  him  in  error,  if  my  views  ;u'corded  with  his  own  ;  and  should 
needleHsly  ahsuil  his  pn*judices,  whether  <n*onndlesM  or  not,  if  I  ex- 
pressetl  an  opiiiiim  in  opp)sition  to  them.  I  winild  attack  no  prejudice 
not  dins:tiy  neceswu*)'  to  be  removwl ;  hut  preaching;  only  .Jesus,”  I 
would  leave  the  glories  opened  by  the  truth,  to  their  own  eclipsing  in- 
rtucnce.*  pp.  1j2 — lod. 

Our  second  observation  relates  to  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Ciininghame  and  others,  relative  to  the  salutary  indiience  of 
their  peculiar  notions  respecting  the  approaching  Advent  of  our 
Lortl,  which  they  suppose  is  to  usher  in  the  Millennium.  If  it 
he  thus  near  at  hand,  then,  remarks  Mr.  C.,  ‘  a  gre.it  proportion 

*  of  tile  gcMieralion  now  alive  upon  earth  may  actually  witness 

*  his  appearing.*  Our  belief  is,  that  not  only  a  great  propor¬ 
tion,  hut  every  individual  of  this  gener.ation,  and  of  all  former, 
.all  future  generations  shail  witness  his  appearing.  And  yet, 
Mr.  Cuninghame  would  claim  for  his  permlreninre^  a  more 
salutary  efficiency  than  our  certainty. 

‘  Sliull  wi»  hf*  told,*  he  asks,  *  that  such  .a  persuasion  as  this  would 
produce  no  effi*ct  in  awakening  the  secure,  in  alarming  and  filling  witli 
tern»r  such  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  as  have  lieen  either  sliunbering 
or  nleeping  at  their  posts,  <ir  have  Iwen  minding  eartlily  things  rather 
thuu  hettvimlv  ?  .  .  •  Anil  say  whether  this  would  not  gi^*e  a  more  in- 
fensi*  tone  of  solemnity  and  pathos  to  your  denunciations  of  the  w'rath  of 
ftod  against  all  unginlliness  and  nnriglitnmsnesH  of  men  ;  luid  whether 
it  would  not  inhise  a  new  pathos,  a  new  tendenu*88  of  spirit  intM  your 
handling  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  while,  standing  as  it  W'erc 
ii]ion  the  threaliold  of  eternity,  you  pointed  to  the  cruas  of  Christ  fer 
the  last  time,  the  only  n*fuge  of  a  perishing  world.*  pp.  xvi,  xvii* 

Making  every  due  allowance  for  individual  peculiarities,  we 
say,  no.  A  dying  mail  pri'Hching  to  dying  men,  re<|uires  but  to 
realize  his  own  responsibility  ami  their  condition,  in  order  to 
have  every  emotion  of  tcmlemess,  every  heeling  of  eaniestness 
awakened,  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible.  Our  Leightons, 
and  Baxters,  and  WhittieUls,  have  not  been  Millenarians. 
'Their  zeal  did  not  require  the  deleterious  stimulant  of  fanati¬ 
cism.  If  tlie  ministers  of  our  own  day  are  slumbering  at  tlieir 
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it  does  not  arise  from  any  insulTiciriKy  in  {}\e  motives  for 
viiplanee  and  lHlK>noiisness,  whicli  aw  involved  in  the  creed 
they  hold,  hut  from  the  decay  of  faith  itself.  Mr.  Cuninghame 
mistakes  the  matter  altogether,  when  he  ascnl>es  to  a  mere 
opinion,  the  cdicacy  of  a  living  principle  of  faith.  A  man  may 
hold  opinions,  as  we  see  every  day,  which  shall  have  little  or  no 
influcMioe  upon  his  conduct,  livery  man  knows  that  his  deatli 
u  certain,  the  period  uncertain ;  and  almost  every  one  admits, 
that,  after  death,  there  is  “  the  jiidgement.**  Will  Mr.  Cuning- 
bamc  maintain,  that  this  persuasion  has  not  a  natural  tendency 
to  produce  diligence  to  make  sure  our  election  of  GihI?  Yet, 
**  all  men  h.ave  not  faith,**  and  the  most  awful  and  stirring  truths 
fall  upon  the  ears  of  the  dead.  In  like  manner,  a  man  may  be 
brought  to  embrace  the  Millenarian  liypothesis,  may  believe  that 
he  stands  a  chance  of  being  alive  at  our  l4ord*8  sei'ond  adv^fit, 
and  his  imagination  may  even  he  powerfully  excitetl  by  the  ex¬ 
pectation;  while  his  eoiuluet  shall  remain  totally  nnintlueneed  by 
the  ])ractical  coiisideratioTis  connected  with  his  new  opinion, 
because  he  is  not  tlic  subject  of  that  Divine  principle  whioli 
alone  piirifics  the  licart,  and  overcomes  tlie  world.  Opinion, 
we  repeat  it,  is  not  faitln  'J*hc  disease  of  the  times  is  not  s|)r- 
culative,  hut  practical  unbelief,  which  the  nostrums  of  Millenain- 
anism  liave  no  power  to  remedy,  , 

Jlut  the  effect  of  their  doctrines,  we  know  to  be  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  that  which  Mr.  Cuninghame  attributes  to  them.  Of 
bus  own  sincere  piety  and  philaiitliropy  we  entertain  no  suspi¬ 
cion  ;  hut  he  has  associated  and  identified  himself  with  in¬ 
dividuals  of  a  (lifl’ercnt  spirit, — witli  men  who  hold,  that 

*  Satan  w’ill  never  he  made  to  give  up  his  reign  hi/  any  preach^ 

*  of  the  Gosper;^ — that  ‘  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Atonement 
‘  hath  swallowed  up  every  other  doctrine,  and  become  the  great 

*  indulgence  of  ignorance  and  idleness  *;  -t* — that  *  wore  truth  h 
‘  to  be  found  in  popery,  buried  under  the  rubbish  with  whicli  it 
‘  has  been  smothered,  than  in  Ktan/^elicani$m  \  J  'Fruly,  llicsc 
are  the  men  to  handle  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  witli  new 
tenderness,  and  to  point  sinners  to  the  cross  of  Christ! 

The  tendency  of  the  Millenarian  delusion  has,  in  former 
times,  been  repeatedly  illustrated  upon  a  broad  scale.  On  its 
first  appearance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  at  Ar- 
sintie  in  Egypt,  it  is  said  to  have  ‘  gained  such  ground  among 
‘  the  Christians,  that  it  banished  from  their  thoughts  the  most 
‘  importiuit  precepts  of  their  religion and  in  alliance  with  the 
gross  doctrines  of  Cerinthus,  and  the  puerilities  of  Papias  and 
Nepos,  it  had  the  most  unhappy  effect  upon  the  Church  at 

•  Dial,  on  Proph.  iii.  IJd.  f  Irving's  Fast  Sermon,  p.  18. 

X  Deft  of  Students  of  Prophecy,  p.  57* 
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large*,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  prevailing  notion  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  contributed  to  give  rise  to  (lie  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  Crusades.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  e]>ideu)ic 
frenzy  of  the  fiflh-monarchy  men,  *  the  proud  tur!)ulcncc  of  po¬ 
litical  Interpretation,*  was  allied  to  the  same  delusion.  And  In 
the  present  day,  Millenarianism  is  discovering  Its  inhcrei>t 
tendency  to  incorporate  with  itself  errors  fiir  more  perrucioius 
than  itself ; — the  denial  of  the  consciousness  of  the  separate  sp^- 
riC — the  Antinomi;in  heresy, — the  blasphemous  attribution  of 
evil  to  the  Divine  will  and  working, — the  depreciation  of  evan- 
gelicaf  preaching — the  claim,  on  the  part  of  more  tlwn  one  of 
its  doctors,  to  inspiration,— and  the  crowning  folly  and  impiety 
of  one  of  their  Writers,  tliat  the  day  of judgnveni  ts  past*.  In 
some  of  the  cases  we  allude  to,  Nlillenarianism  would  seem 
to  be  the  offspring — in  others,  the  parent  of  the  error  or  errors 
with  which  it  uas  become  amalgamated ;  and.  In  some  instances, 
it  might  almost  be  said  to  have  uken  with  itself  seven  other 
spirits  more  wicked  than  itself. 

The  Author  of  the  “  Defence  **  complains,  however,  of  Dr. 
ITamilton  for  having  adverted  to  the  wild  opinions  of  certain 
students  of  prophecy  upon  other  subjects,  in  order  to  create  an 
unjust  prejudice  against  them;  and  he  would  fain  tie  us  down 
U)  the  subject  of  the  Millennium.  This  complaint  indicates  a 
sore  feeling,  which  we  are  not  sorry  to  perceive  ;  but  we  must 
remind  Mi*.  H.  D.,  that  it  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  par¬ 
ties  wlio,  instead  of  eontiiiing  themselves  to  the  study  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  or  to  tile  ;isserti()n  of  their  opinions  respecting  live 
Millennium,  include  all  subjects,  theological,  ecclesiiLstical,  and 
[Militical,  within  the  range  of  tlieir  oracular  decisions,  and  launch 
out  sweeping  invectives  and  calumnies  against  the  Evangelicals, 
die  Liberals,  the  Dissenters,  the  Reviewers,  the  hireling  pastors, 
:uid  the  wliole  religious  world.  That  the  controversy  is  not 
contined  to  the  Millenarian  theory,  who  are  to  blame  hut  the 
Milleiiai'ians  themselves  ?  I'liis  gentleman  tells  Dr.  Hamilton, 
that, 

•  Svrrnd  clergymen.  ;ui  well  Dissenters  as  in  the  Church,  havo  re- 
cvivisl  iwnMiiuil  insults  .uiii  cxHirso  luiiguage,  eveu  In  some  iiistaucea 
.uuuuiiUngtu  curving,  t'nim  their  cvmigeiicai  hrutliren,  sucli  as  nu  other 
lunuich  «kf  iluctrine  cun,  in  thi^  tlays,  druw'  forth  fruui  the  openly  pro- 
taiie.  Whtii,  in  .ulditioii  to  this  new  informution,  vtm  rctr.r  again  to 
the  pugen  ot  the  Kvung»*iic:tl,  Ctmgregntiunal,  Eclectic,  and  Edinburgh 
Theulugioil  ^lagtisiin^s,  :uid  U»  your  (»wn  boek,  vou  will  indeed  per- 


♦  See  llainilton  on  .Alilloiiurhuiivm,  pp.  9ff.  3JI0,  'rhom’s  Tlirre 
( jnestioiis  '*  p.  ittl.  Eclectic  Kewdew  tor  Januan*,  pp.  1 7*  Iff.  HmU 
^seoead  berirv,  Voi.  XXVIJ.  p.  V«iL  XXlX.  p.  ^>6. 
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i'tivc,  that  thisi  sul^t  han  alioiteil  an  acrimony  which  no  Othor  haa  hui 
jHiwor  to  do.’  p.  H7»  « 

If  wo  nii^ht  jtidj^e  of  the  credihility  of  the  former  ymrt  of  tliia 
statvniont,  from  the  aoonracy  of  the  latter  part,  wc  might  JOiWy 
tlifjmisi  the  whole  representation  as  totally  unfounded.  Mr.  It* 

O.  must,  we  feel  persuaded,  have  l>een  grossly  misinformed.  As 
regards  the  pages  of  our  own  tlournal,  he  could  not  have  mad^ 
an  assertion  more  uncalled  for  and  unjust.  liCt  him  turn  for 
himself  to  the  articles  which  have  apj>eared  in  the  former  scries 
of  the  Kclectic  Review,  on  the  publications  of  Mr.  Noel,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  (hminghame,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  and  he  will  feel 
Imnnd,  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  to  retract  the  clmrge.  If  V 
should  <leem  our  critical  treatment  of  Mr.  Irving  an  exception, 
we  must  remind  him,  that  it  is  not  the  Millenarian  notions  of 
that  j)ersonage  that  have  provoked  our  severest  animadversions. 
Hut,  so  far  are  wc  from  pleading  guilty  to  the  clmrge  of  acri¬ 
mony  with  respect  to  those  animadversions,  that  we  shouhl  deem 
our.selves  culpable  and  deserving  of  our  readers*  contempt,  had 
we  met  wdth  tame  and  pusillanimous  forbearance,  his  arrogant 
assumptions  and  pestilent  fanaticism.  We  can  assure  Mr,  11, 
!>.,  that  wc  would,  for  their  own  sakes,  conciliate,  far  rather  than 
offend,  those  individuals  whose  piety  and  hcm'voloncc  we  ho¬ 
nour,  while  W’c  deprecate  and  dejdorc  their  errors.  But  wc 
must  “  make  a  diflorcncc.’*  The  M'riters  whom  he  enumerates 
as  ranking  among  Millcnarians,  differ  not  less  w  idely  from  each 
other  in  their  temper  and  character,  than  they  do  in  their  creed. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  II.  1).  himself,  lie  is  perfectly  welcome  to  en¬ 
joy,  undisturbed  by  us,  his  enlightened  preference  of  pojiory  to 
evangelicalism, — of  the  opus  opirattnn  in  baptism,  to  the  opinion 
of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  sacraments, ~of  the  intolerance  of 
the  papists  to  civd  and  religious  liberty, — and  his  paradoxical 
opinion,  that 

*  America  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  without  a  (fod.  Amorim 
has  no  national  God.  Christians  living  on  its  soil  do  not  mako  it  a 
('hristian  nation,  any  more  than  Turks  living  in  England  make  the 
English  nation  ^lahomedan.  Turkey,  Ava,  China,  and  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  are  not  so  far  removed  from  the  truth  in  this  matter  as  Afni*rica 
and  the  London  University ;  the  great  image  licfore  which  our  Fdhe- 
rals.  Dissenters,  and  Evangelicals  command  us  to  fall  dowm  and  wmr- 
ship.*  p.  110. 

Harmless  monstrosities  of  opinion  like  these,  wc  should  never 
think  of  encountering  with  serious  argument,  or  of  opposing 
with  ungenerous  acrimony.  They  can  do  no  harm,  except  to 
the  party  to  which  the  writer  has  attached  himself,  lo  advert¬ 
ing  to  these  and  other  aberrations  of  Aliilenarians,  let  it  be 
served,  that  we  do  not  seek  to  prove  that  their  opiiuone  moH 
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therefore  be  erroneous  upon  tlie  ori<;^inal  question,  but  simply 
to  illustrate  tlie  uniform  tendency  of  such  notions  to  attract  to 
themselves  all  sorts  of  floating  error  and  epidemic  absurdity* , 
Apart,  however,  ^*0111  the  accidental  accompaniments  of,  the 
Millenarian  creed,  we  regard  the  doctrine  itself  as  the  otispring 
of  Jewish  error,  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  hos¬ 
tile  to  all  rational  and  Scriptural  methods  of  propagating  the 
Gospel,  and  adapted  to  weaken  the  intluence  oi  every  conside¬ 
ration  drawn  from  the  joys  or  terrors  of  the  woild  to  come. 
By  attempting  to  ‘  reduce  heaven  more  palpably  to  the  level  of 
•  our  comprehension  and  our-hopes,’  it  operates  a  transmutation 
upon  the  object  of  our  faith  and  hope,  scarcely  less  debasing 
than  that  which  the  idea  of  the  Deity  suffers  on  being  im- 
bodied  in  the  image  of  corruptible  man.  It  undertakes  to 
bring  the  object  nearer  to  the  mind,  but  how  does  it  do  so  ?  By 
substituting  a  kaleidoscope  for  a  telescope,— 'by  exhibiting  tlie 
unreal,  in  place  of  the  unseen,  and  interposing  the  gaudy  illu¬ 
sions  of  earthly  colouring  between  the  eye  of  faith  and  eter¬ 
nity. 

But  to  the  believer,  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  animating 
asMirance,  that  “  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 
dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  w  itli 
haiuls,  eternal  in  the  heavens,” — to  believe,  that  when  “absent 
from  the  body,”  he  shall  be  “present  with  the  Lord,” — to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  Apostle’s  desire  to  “  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ,”  as  far  better  than  living  in  the  flcsli, — to  regard  the 
things  w  hich  arc  not  seen  as  eternal,  and  eternity  as  ever  near,^ 
a  condition  of  existence  into  which  a  moment  may  introduce 
the  conscious  spirit, — to  such  a  one,  the  apocryphal  revelation 
of  the  Millenarians  is  an  insipid  dream,  lie  knows,  that  death 
will  be,  to  himself  at  least,  the  end  of  prophecy,  the  great  re- 
vealcr  of  secrets.  And  while  he  can  rejoice  in  the  glorious 
prospect  of  the  future  triunqdi:'  of  Messiah  and  his  Church 
upon  earth,  and  thence  derive  strong  encouragement  to  abound 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  he  looks  forward,  through  'all  tlie 
scenes  of  this  w  orld’s  history,  to  the  period  when,  at  the  trump 
of  God,  tliis  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  and  death'll 
ftwallowed  up  in  victory, — when  there  shall  be  no  more  curse, 
and  the  saints  of  God  shall  serve  him,  and  see  his  facei  and 
reign  in  bliss  for  ever  and  ever.  , 

- -  - 

Art.  III.  Guatbnnlat  or  the  Republic  of  Central  America  in  lfi27-8: 
being  Skctclu*8  and  Memorandums  made  during  a  Tw'clvcmonth’s 
H«8idence.  By  Henry  Dunn.  8vo.  pp.  328.  London,  1821). 

To^  persons  already  in  possession  of  the  very  scanty  informa¬ 
tion  before  the  public  resi>ccting  this  central  portion  of  the 
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New  World,  the  additional  particulars  contained  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable;  and  perhaps  the 
mere  novelty  of  the  subject  may  enj»age  the  attention  of  the 
general  reader,  whom  we  can  assure  that  Guatimala  is  a  country 
deserving  of  being  better  known.  Yet,  hitherto,  althongh  the 
merchant  has  observed  the  name  of  the  country  afhxeil  to 
‘  Infiiffo  *  in  the  Price  Current,  it  has  scarcely  been  recognised 
as  an  independent  state.  ' 

*  Scarcely  a  single  map  points  out  its  geographical  situation  with 
even  tolerable  correctness,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  tnuialutiuu  of 
Juarros’s  Statistical  History,  no  information  nus  been  offered  to  the 
public  rcs]>ecting  its  interior  condition.  A  condensed  and  very  well 
written  sketcli  prefixed  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Modern  Tra¬ 
veller,  miglit  also  lie  excepted  ;  but,  ns  it  d<x?s  not  refer  to  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  the  ucficicncy  is  not  supplied.  Yet,  on  the  shores 
of  this  very  territory,  an  English  settlement  has  flourished  for  above 
twenty  years ;  and  sixteen  thousand  tons  of  British  shipping  are  an- 
ntinlly  employed  in  carrying  on  its  commerce.  This  fact  alone  jtuitifles 
the  attempt  to  diffuse  a  more  enlarged  ncciuaintancc  with  its  ;>olitical 
circumstances  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.* 

I'be  fact  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  Humboldt,  and  the  very  incorrect  state¬ 
ments  in  Alcedo’s  Dictionary,  Juarros  is  almost  our  only  autho* 
rity  * ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller,  while  com¬ 
pelled  to  follow  him,  has  pointed  out  many  of  his  details  whidi 
require  to  be  verified.  We  regret  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Dunn 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  or  the  work  he  re¬ 
fers  to,  during  his  residence  in  Guatimala,  as  it  would  so  mate¬ 
rially  have  assisted  his  inquiries,  and  enabled  him  to  render  *an 
important  service,  by  correcting,  on  the  spot,  any  errors  into 
which  the  Editor  has  been  led  by  bis  authorities.  The  account 
of  Guatimala  is  not  a  sketch  prefixed  to  any  volume  of  the 
Modern  Traveller,  but  a  compendious  description  of  the 
country,  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  Mexico,  embody¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  information  contained  in  Juarros’s  valuable 
but  tedious  and  ill-arranged  w  ork,  together  w’ith  additional  de¬ 
tails  drawn  from  other  sources.  One  important  object  which 
such  a  publication  as  the  Modern  Traveller  is  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote,*  is  that  of  guiding  and  facilitating  the  researches  of  future 
travellers.  Comprising  within  a  small  compass  the  substance 
of  the  topographical  and  general  information  to  be  obtained 
from  every  accessible  source  up  to  a  definite  period,  it  indicates, 
at  the  same  time  the  points  upon  which  further  inquiry  may  be 

*  See,  for  a  critical  notice  of  the  English  tranilatioQ  of  Jaarm, 
Ed,  Rot.,  VoL  xaiiL  p.  3Q7« 
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most  advantageously  employed.  Too  frequently  it  happens, 
that  the  traveller  or  resident  in  a  foreign  country  is  not  aware, 
till  aAer  his  return,  of  the  most  interesting  questions  which  re¬ 
main  to  be  solved,  or  of  the  objects  most  deserving  of  his  at¬ 
tention. 

Guatimald  presents  little  that  is  interesting  in  either  its  his¬ 
tory,  monuments,  or  population;  but  the  geological  structure 
and  natural  phenomena  of  the  country  are  peculiarly  deserving 
of  investigation.  No  Humboldt,  Mr.  Dunn  remarks,  has  tra¬ 
versed  these  unknown  regions  ;  ‘  and,  excepting  from  the  state- 

*  ments  of  natives,  often  strangely  inaccurate,  no  account  of  the 

*  elevations  of  its  mountains  or  information  respecting  its  vol- 

*  canic  phenomena,  can  possibly  he  collected.’  bmough,  how¬ 
ever,  is  known,  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  range  of  lofty 
mountains  which  overlook  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  betw'cen  the 
pjindlels  of  14®  and  15®,  form  an  immense  vault  over  the  sul>- 
terraneiui  depositories  of  combustible  materials  which  supply 
the  volcanic  furnaces. 


*  Bosidos  the  thrt'e- peaked  Volcan  de  Fuego,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  (riiatiiiiala,  which  has  at  various  jK'riods  injured  and  overthrown 
the  old  city,  and  wdiich  still  emits  smoke,  and  sometimes  flame, — 
seven  others  may  Ik?  said  to  continue  in  a  state  of  activity.  Tajamulco, 
in  the  province  of  Quez:dtenango ;  Izalco,  near  Sonzonate ;  Momo- 
tombo  and  Mazaya,  in  Nicanigua ;  St.  Vincent  and  San  Salvador,  in 
the  state  of  the  siime  name,  frequently  cast  out  flames,  accompanied  hy 
cupiuu.s  discharges  of  cidcined  substances.  A  titan,  situated  in  one  of 
tlie  interior  provinces,  and  near  to  the  lake  which  Wars  its  name,  had 
remained  for  mimv  ytnirs  inactive,  when,  on  the  1st  of  SeptemlH?r, 
n  loud,  nimbling  noise  announct'd  them’orking  of  this  stupendous 
furnace ;  which  immediately  l)egan  to  vomit  out  smoke  and  sand  in 
snch  immense  quantities  as  to  darken  the  sky  for  several  hours. 
Lights  WHTc  prcKUired  in  the  neighlKUiring  villages,  and  prayers  offered, 
till  its  violence  had  in  some  dtyree  subsidetl.  This  eruption  was  ac- 
comntinied  w’ith  an  earthquake,  which  was  severely  felt,  not  only  in  the 
neignbinirhood,  but  at  a  very  groat  distance.*  p.  2f)7. 

In  returning  from  (luatimalato  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  Mr. 
Dunn  passed  between  the  two  celebrated  volcanoes  which  rise 
to  the  south  of  the  old  city. 


‘  In  this  situation,  the  mountains  exhibit  themselves  in  aspects  sin- 
gidnrly  interesting ;  the  one,  towering  to  a  height  of  alKW'e  fourtetm 
thoumnd  feet,  presents  a  rich  and  diversified  soil,  clothed  with  verdure 
to  the  very  summit,  and  girdetl  by  a  belt  of  thick  forests  ;  the  other, 
rising  to  an  elevation  equal,  if  not  superior,  exhibits  its  three  bare  and 
rugged  peaks  covg-ed  w  ith  dritsl  lava  and  ashes,  still  trembling  under 
the  workings  of  the  mighty  furnace  wnthin,  and  breathing  out  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  pale  blue  smoke,  which  m'qK'tually  ascends  from  its  crater. 
Tlic  contrast  U  striking :  the  horriole  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  are 
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not  i»fton  to  1)0  met  with  so  closely  united,  or  linhed  together,  as  th^ 
ore  hy  the  junction  of  their  bases.  The  gn»ater  part  of  the  road  be- 
twi*en  the  two,  hears  evident  marks  of  the  violent  shocks  to  which  it 
has  Ixvii  stibject :  immense  chasms,  formed  hy  the  opening  of  the  hills, 
still  remain  in  the  rude  state  in  which  nature  left  them  when  she  con¬ 
vulsively  tore  them  asunder ;  huge  stones  setun  to  have  been  hurled  in 
every  direction,  and  lie  in  the  wildest  confusion  ;  while  in  some  mrts, 
the  deep  hi‘d  of  ashes  and  cinders  and  scorified  lava,  which  at  dinerent 
times  have  Ikhui  viunited  forth,  pro<lnce  an  np|H»urance  of  dcsolatiiin, 
strangely  opposed  to  other  mrts  closely  contiguous.  lu  theso  latter, 
the  volcanic  substances  whicii  only  lightly  strewed  the  groundj  have 
bci'ii  covered  by  a  new  stnita  of  decoinjK)sed  vegetable  matter,  over 
which  trees  and  shrubs  have  spread  themselves,  and  aromatic  plants 
now  shed  forth  their  fragrance.*  pp.  317 — 19. 

The  curate  of  San  Juan  Alotenango,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
file  mountain,  told  Mr.  Dunn,  that  he  had  made  the  attempt,  io 
compiuiy  with  a  friend,  to  ascend  the  Volcan  de  Fuego,  but  that 
when  they  had  climbed  about  half  way,  the  ascent  became  so 
precipitous,  and  the  trembling  of  the  mountain  so  excessive, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  rclinciuish  their  purpose. 

‘  The  last  eruption  of  this  volcano  took  phice  about  two  years  ago, 
when  Humes  issued  from  the  crater,  and  ascended  to  an  immense 
height ;  great  quantities  of  stones  and  ashes  were  cast  out  towards 
the  west;  and  the  race  of  monkeys  who  inlmbit  the  neighbouring 
woods,  were  almost  extirpated.* — p.  319. 

Nor  is  Fire  a  much  more  tremendous  or  destructive  agent, 
in  this  region,  than  Water.  The  original  capital  of  the 
Spanish  conqueror  was  overwhelmed  in  one  night,  by  an 
immense  Hood  poured  down  from  the  summit  of  the  Irat^ 
Volcano^  upon  the  skirt  of  which  the  city  was  built.  *  Mr. 
Dunn  ascended  this  Mieautiful  and  gigantic  mountain,*  >  of 
which  he  gives  a  very  interesting  description.  It  is,  like  most 
of  the  volcanic  summits,  a  perfect  cone ;  its  base  is  computed 
to  be  about  'eighteen  leagues  in  circumference ;  and  its  height 
1  i,5(K)  feet,  i’he  crater  measures  140  yards  by  120.  The 
first  part  of  the  ascent,  from  the  convent  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  to  the  village  of  Santa  Maria,  at  an  elevation  of  7500 
feet,  is  gradual,  and  can  he  accomplished  on  a  mule.  Through¬ 
out  this  region,  wheat  may  be  cultivated  with  success  ;  the  soil 
is  good,  in  some  parts  very  rich,  and  a  variety  of  rare  plants 
(among  others  the  tea-plant)  grow  among  the  shrubs  which 
clothe  the  declivity.  Beyond  this  point,  the  ascent  becomes 
steep  and  painful ;  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  9000  feet, 
only  a  few  scattered  pines,  two  or  tliree  cherry-trees,  and  some 
wild  apple-trees  diversify  the  scene.  But  afterwards,  the  tra¬ 
veller  enters  the  region  of  forests,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
American  oaks.  Tlie  soil  is  here  an  exceedingly  rich  mark 
loam.  To  this  succeeds  another  dreary  zone,  where  the  keen 
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cold  air  sweeps  over  the  bare  skies  of  the  mountain  ;  * till,  at  a 
still  hipjher  elevation,  pines  again  i)rescnt  themselves,  almost  de¬ 
void  of  foliage  and  highly  resinous :  these  extend  to  the  very 
summit,  and  spread  along  the  margin  of  the  crater,  amid 
the  rocks  and  stones  which  arc  scattered  round  them.  The 
whole  ascent,  by  the  road,  is  reckoned  at  from  three  to  four 
leagues,  and  occupied  the  party  from  a  little  before  day-light 
till  about  two  r.M. 

'  The  spacious  crater  is  completely  concave,  and  produces  u  power¬ 
ful  echo.  Great  numl)ers  of  huge  stones,  covered  with  mass  ana  gr^s, 
are  scntten‘d  over  its  surface,  which  is  sterile  and  unproductive.  The 
thermometer  at  two  o’clock  p.m.,  sIchhI  at  42' ;  the  diffcreuce  between , 
the  base  and  the  summit  being  about  thirty  degrees.*  ,  y,, 

That  this  is  an  extinct  volcano,  there  can,  as  Mr.  Dunn  re¬ 
marks,  be  no  doubt ;  but,  as  its  name  indicates,  no  traditional 
account  has  been  preserved  of  any  eruption  of  fire  or  lava  from 
its  crater,  the  destruction  of  Ciudad  Vieja  being  occasioned  en¬ 
tirely  by  an  immense  discharge  of  water.  It  might  have  been 
conjectured,  that  the  flood  was  produced  by  llie  overflow'  of 
a  lake  within  the  crater,  suddenly  increased  by  heavy  rains,  or 
owing  to  a  rupture  of  the  sides  of  the  basin  ;  but  Mr.  Dunn’s 
description  of  the  empty  crater  does  not  seem  to  sanction  this 
idea.  Unfortunately,  the  view’  from  the  summit  was  intercepted’ 
by  a  licit  of  clouds,  surrounding  the  lower  region  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  On  a  favourable  day,  the  view  of  the  tw’o  oceans  towards 
the  north  and  south,  the  province  of  San  Salvador  tow'ard.s 
the  cast,  and  the  plains  of  Chiapa  on  the  w'est,  must  he  mag¬ 
nificent. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  territorial  surface  of  Guatimala 
is  occupied  by  lakes,  some  of  which  are  on  a  very  elevated  level. 
The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Atitan,  in  the  province  of  So- 
lola,  said  to  be  eight  leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
more  than  four  leagues  in  breadth.  Its  sides  are  precipitous, 
and  its  depth  is  fathomless !  At  least,  the  bottom  has  not  been 
found  w’ith  a  line  of  500  fathoms.  And  although  it  receives 
several  rivers,  it  has  no  visible  outlet.  The  water,  nevertheless, 
JuarroH  tells  us,  is  fresh^  and  so  cold  that  in  a  few  minutes  it 
benumbs  and  swells  the  limbs  of  those  w  ho  attempt  to  swim  in 
it.  Mr.  Dunn  repeats  this  statement,  hut  he  had  apparently  no 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  it.  The  lake  has  pro¬ 
bably  a  subterranean  communication  with  one  whose  surface  is 
upon  a  lower  level.  In  like  manner,  the  lake  of  Metapa  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  discharge  its  superfluous  waters  by  a  subterranean 
channel  communicating  with  the  lake  of  Guija.  But  the  most 
remarkable  Nepiunean  phenomena  are  the  intermittent  rivers^ 
of  which  the  following  account  is  given  in  the  Modem  Traveller* 

•  Herrera,  the  historian,  mentions  a  spring  in  the  province  of  Chiapa, 
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which  regularly  flows  during  three  yeara^  and  ii  then  dry  foTjU  aimikr 
]H*Ti(^i  and  thus  alternately.  This  spring  is  said  to  be  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  a1>out  half  a  league  from  Ciudad  Real.  The  rivu* 
let  is  called  Ynxkihuiat,  a  IMcxican  word  signifying  "  three-years** 
water.**  “  At  the  ex])imtion  of  the  tenn  of  three  years,  the  fountain 
dries  uj>,  and  the  w'atcrs  burst  forth  at  a  place  five  leagues  distant, 
lu'sr  TtKipisca.  *rhe  natives  of  that  village  give  this  peri^ical  spring 
the  name  of  Ohxavilha,  W'hich,  in  the  Tzendid  language,  means  the 
same  as  the  3Iexican  name.  After  this  spring  has  flow'iHl  fi»r  three 
years,  it  disaj)|>ears,  and  the  water  rises  again  at  the  former  place.'* 
Such  is  the  information  obtained  by  Juarros  from  a  resident  in  con* 
Hrmntion  of  Herrera’s  statement.  Fuentes,  he  adds,  gives  another 
instance  of  a  similar  fountain  near  Chiantla,  which  flows  and  is  dry 
for  three  years  together  alternately,  with  this  additional  peculiari^, 
that  the  ivaters  apjwar  and  disappear  invariably  on  the  eve  of  St.  INli- 
cluud.  **  This  writer  declares,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  docu* 
ments  written  by  Diego  de  Rivas,  other  monks  of  the  order  of  La 
Merced,  and  several  cumtes  of  unimpeachable  character,  attesting  the 
fact.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  account,  and 
whether  the  phenomenon  yet  existed,  the  present  writer  obtained  the 
favour  of  a  reference  on  the  subject  to  a  clergyman  resident  in  the 
province,  who,  in  reply,  declared,  that  he  had  examined  several  old 
men  of  the  village,  all  of  whom  assured  him,  with  very  little  discre* 
pancy  in  their  narratives,  that,  in  a  hollow  between  two  mountains, 
alxiut  three  leagues  from  Chiantla,  there  is  a  rivulet  which  begins  tn 
flow  on  i\lichaelmas-day,  and  continues  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  stops  on  the  same  day,  and  remains  dry  for  three  years ;  and 
on  this  account  the  place  is  called  San  Miguel.”  Who  can  resist  the. 
conviction,  that  the  Saint  himself  is  the  worker  of  this  triennial  mi* 
racle.^  Fuentes  mentions  another  rivulet,  in  a  meadow  to  the  north* 
ward  of  Chiantla,  called  Higuero,  the  waters  of  which  begin  to  flow 
twenty  days  before  the  jxjriodical  rains  cease,  and  become  completely 
dry  twenty  days  before  the  rains  Ixjgin.  He  states  also,  that  during 
the  period  that  he  was  corregidor  of  Totonicapan,  as  he  was  travelling 
from  Aguacatlan  to  San  Juan  Ixcoy,  **  the  channel  of  a  little  stream 
was  |K>intcd  out  to  him,  which  the  Mam  Indians  called  Xuhanha;  hn* 
plying  water  that  is  whistled  fi/r  ;  because,  by  whistling  at  the  open* 
ings  of  some  clefts  in  a  solid  rock,  water  will  immediately  pish  forth, 
lire  is  no  anpcarance  unless  that  method  be  used  to  exhibit 


of  which  there  is  no  appearance 


it.”  He  speaks  also  of  a  subteminean  river,  that  shews  itself  through 


and  forms  at  once  a  stream  of  considerable  magnitude.  Another  nver 
of  moderate  size  fiills  into  a  d(*ep  pool,  and  disappears,  near  a  place 
called  Rancho  de  las  Minas;  it  rises  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  a 
ridge  of  mountains  near  the  river  Socoleo.  From  all  these  accounts, 
making  due  allowance  for  whatever  inaccuracy  or  nimanoe  may  have 
mingl^  itself  with  the  facts,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  there  must  exist  a  series  of  caverns  and  natural  gallerkn,. 
traversed  by  eubtorranean  rivers,— such  as  M.  Humboldt  comectnrei* 
to  exist  in  the  limestone  formation  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  l^huilo* 
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tepee  and  Piatnnillo.  For  the  periiNlicAl  circulation  of  the  ivntm,  it 
ia  not  eojtsj  to  account ;  l)ut  the  whole  rc<;ion  is  full  of  U'onders,  and 
mi^ht  seem  the  theatre  cijosen  by  the  genii  of  the  ^vatery  element  to 
display  their  fantastic  feats.  The  water  volaino,  the  futhomlets  lake 
of  Atitlan,  the  triennial  rivers,  the  dripping  rocks,  and  the  numerous 
hot  springs,  all  si'em  to  form  amnected  parts  of  the  stupendous  hy¬ 
draulic  inachiner}’.’  Modern  Traveller,  ISIexico.  Vol.  II.  pp.  2(57— 26i^. 

Mr.  Duim  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  traveller,  hut  his  work  abounds  with  information  of  both 
an  entertaining  and  a  useful  description,  which  will  be  not  less 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The  contents  of  the  volume 
are  distributed  into  four  parts.  The  first  comprises  an  account 
of  the  Author’s  journey  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  the  Ca¬ 
pital.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  city 
Itself,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
third  contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  last  describes  the  Author’s  journey  from  Guati- 
iiiala  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  past  history  of  this  kingdom,  colony,  and  republic,  may 
be  given  in  a  few  words.  Guatimala  was  comjuercd  by  Alva¬ 
rado,  Cortes’s  lieutenant,  in  the  year  15j31;  and  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  population,  amounting  to  not  more  than  8(K),()0() 
souls,  were  held  by  a  handful  of  Spaniards  in  the  most  unresist¬ 
ing  and  complete  subjection,  body  and  soul.  A  lethargic  calm 
pervaded  the  sociid  system,  corresponding  to  the  unvarying 
equability  of  the  temperature,  and  the  mental  feebleness  and 
debility  of  the  native  race.  Not  more  than  from  thirty  to  fifty 
soldiers  were  required  to  preserve  the  internal  security  of  a 
kingdom,  consisting  of  three  episcopal  sees,  with  an  archbishop, 
aiul  comprising  751)  parishes,  besides  twenty-three  bodies  of 
ri^gulars,  and  four  establishments  for  the  conversion  of  infidels; 
so  completely  did  the  spiritual  militia  of  the  Church  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  other  standing  army  !  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  I8lii,  feverish  symptoms  had  manifested  themselves  in 
some  of  the  provinces;  and  in  1815,  a  slight  insurrection  took 
place  in  Lt'on,  but  it  was  immediately  suppressed,  its  leaders 
being  sent  prisoners  to  Spain.  From  18 IG  to  1819,  a  discon¬ 
tented  feeling  at  various  times  displayed  itself,  and  secret  meet¬ 
ings  began  to  l>e  held,  in  order  to  arrange  plans  for  improving 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  declaring  Guatimala  independent  of 
Spain. 

'  M’hilc  these'  events  were  taking  place  in  Guatimala,  the  flame  of 
indeiH'ii<lenci*  had  broken  forth  in  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  New 
Wurul ;  luul  by  the  ytnir  1821,  the  fate  of  Mexico  was  decided.  Every 
n»^t  bmught  intelligt'nce  of  the  proceedings  of  the  jwitriots  in  New 
J^[>ain ;  and  the  fermcnUition  which  such  mteJligence  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  luindv  of  the  |><'ople,  K'came  universal.  In  this  extremity 
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orrir^d  (Javino  Goinzti,  upjioiiiteil  by  the  Cortea  of  Spain,  bringing 
with  him  the  iieu*s  of  the  recent  |Hiliticai  changes  in  the  Penintiula, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.  InvitationB  now  poured  in 
fTtnii  Ciudud  Rtnil,  und  other  quarters.  'J'he  lending  fiunilies  and  moat 
iudueiitial  members  of  the  church  met  together ;  and,  after  \’urioas 
private  meetings,  in  w’hich  Gainaa  took  a  part,  they  imbliclf  pro- 
dainuHl  the  inde))cndence  on  the  15th  of  Septeml>er  18^1,  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  jsipulace.  A  proclamation  was  then  issiUHl,  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  entered  into  to  call  a  Genend  Congress  for  the  Ist  of  March  foU 
lowing:  in  the  mean  time  a  provisional  government  was  formed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  council  com])ose<l  of  individuals  lielonging  to  the  ditlvrent 
prorinces  ;  of  which  Gainza  should  be  president.*  pp.  187*  8. 

*  This  was  followed  by  a  stK^ond  manifesto  to  the  provinces,  inviting 
them  to  elect  representatives  in  the  projKtrtion  of  one  for  every  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  not  excluding  the  Coloured  jHipulation  from  the 
rights  of  citizenshi]) ;  and  assuring  them,  that,  until  this  C'ongn'ss 
should  meet,  and  form  the  biisis  of  a  constitution,  no  change  should 
tiike  place  in  the  authorities ;  and  that  it  should  lie  a  fundamental 
principle,  to  keep  the  Catholic  religion  unchanged,  and  to  pres4»rve  that 
pious  s])irit  for  which  Guatimala  had  always  Ikvn  distinguished.  To 
these  notices  was  added  a  signification  of  tlie  intention  to  coin  a  medal 
in  celebration  of  the  event,  and  to  liold  a  stdemn  Mass.  This  paper 
!>ears  tlie  date  of  the  Kith  September,  and  is  idso  signed  by  Gainzu. 

‘  That  the  Congress  was  called  together  in  good  faith,  then*  is  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding  that  subsequent  events  preventcHl  its  union.* 

p.  191. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  these  proclamations,  Iturhide 
contrived  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  and  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Ciuatimala  united  thetnsedves  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  empire.  Gainza  retired  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  died.  In  the  mean  time,  the  province  of  San  Salvador,  the 
richest  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  liad  been  the  first  to  receive 
liberal  ideas,  revolting  against  the  ignominious  annexation  of 
the  provinces  to  the  new  Mexican  empire,  formed  a  provisional 
government  of  its  own.  A  feeling  of  jealousy,  amounting  to 
enmity,  had  long  existed  between  this  ])rovince  and  that  of 
Guatimala,  and  it  now  assumed  the  form  of  a  civil  contest.  The 
government  of  Guatimala,  fearing  an  attack,  sent  troops  against 
the  insurgents,  but  they  met  with  a  repulse. 

'  In  this  emergency,  they  applied  to  General  Filisula,  w'ho,  with  a 
liody  of  Mexican  troops,  was  in  Ciudad  Heal.  On  his  arrival  in  Gua- 
timala,  he  w’as  reinforced  with  the  troops  of  the  province,  and  marched 
for  San  Salvador  on  the  1st  of  ()ctol)er  1822,  at  this  time  defended  by 
a  jH)werful  army  under  the  command  of  Arce,  the  prewnt  president  of 
the  Federation.  Filisola  lay  before  the  city  four  months ;  and  ou  the 
7th  of  Febniarj'  1823,  took  it  without  much  bloodshed.  But  arms 
cannot  sul>due  opinion.  Filisola  soon  found  that  the  junction  utis  too 
un]K)pular  to  maintained.  A  proclamation,  Iw^aring  his  name,  ap- 
|)eared  on  the  29th  of  March  1823,  re-convoking  the  General  Congress; 
voi..  I. — N.s.  z 
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tml  on  the  24th  <if  June  followinp,  this  ImkIv  for  the  first  time  assem- 
liled,  nnd  took  the  imnu*  of  (’onstitueiit  Assomldy.  To  this  con^^ss 
mrh  of  the  stuten  nent  deputios,  with  tlio  oxct'ption  <»f  ('hiapa  aiul  Ni- 
mraciin.  The  former  renuiiiu*d  rtrin  in  its  adherenee  to  Mexico  ;  and 
the  latter,  torn  to  ])ieces  by  civil  dissensions,  mis  in  too  distnvctfsl  m 
slate  to  make  the  <•lectioll.  'riie  disturbances  were,  however,  quelled 
by  the  tnsips  «>f  San  Salvador,  and  deputies  fnnn  XicarafniA  joined  the 
eonpres*.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  (Constituent  Assembly,  after  the 
nomination  of  an  Kxecutive,  was  to  publish  a  diHTCo  declaring  “  these 
provinces  imhqH'udent  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  every  other  power,  either 
of  the  <dd  or  new  world.”  This  deiTee  is  datetl  July  1,  1821k 

*  Filistda  at  this  ]>eri<Hl  was  ap]>ointed  commandant-geneml  of  the 
army,  and  |>olitical  chief  {sffe  fHtlitii'o).  So<ni  after  this  appointment, 
however,  he  returnisl  tt»  Alexico  ;  and  the  tnmps  which  had  accompa¬ 
nied  him  from  (’iudad  Keal  were  withdrawn  at  the  same  time.*  pp.  188,4. 

The  Conpifss,  now  uncontrolled,  published  on  the  ITth  of 
l)ec€*inber  the  basis  of  it.s  fulure  constitution,  and  declared 
Ciu/itiinala  a  federal  republic,  eoniprisinp  the  five  states  of  Gua- 
timala,  Salvador,  liondnras,  Nie.uapua,  and  Costa  Uica,  nn- 
der  the  denomination  of  the  Cnitod  Provinces  of  Central  Ame¬ 
rica.  Imw  the  details  of  the  (’onstitution,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  before  us.  'I’he  discussions  of  the  Con- 
^^res.s,  duriuo  its  (irst  sittiu^rs,  assumed  a  tone  so  moderate  and 
libtMal,  as  to  rtdlect  tin*  bi^^best  honour  upon  its  members  ;  but 
the  restless  and  iutripjuiug  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
church  soon  obtained  a  fatal  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the 
I'Vderalion.  'I'lie  conse(|nence  was  an  open  rupture  between 
the  two  factions;  the  deputies  from  San  Salvador  withdrew ; 
the  (’ouLtress  Inoke  up;  and  the  civil  war  was  renewed.  The 
strnpple  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  I'edoralists,  hut  eventu¬ 
ally  the  reins  of  government  were  assumed  by  the  aristocracy. 
^d.lriano  .\\ cinena,  a  respectable  Uierehant  connected  with  the 
oh!  families,  was  installed  C'hiefoftlie  State  on  the  1st  of  March, 
IS.iT,  and  tin*  liberal  party  in  the  State  of  (juatimala  were 
subdued.  'I'his  man,  .Mr.  Dunn  savs,  is  the  mere  tool  of  the 
('luireh ;  his  talents  are  below  imalioerity,  and  his  public  con¬ 
duct  has  ser\eil  only  to  prove  his  incapacity  for  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  raisoil. 

*l'he  calm  which  succeeded  to  the  triumpli  of  the  aristoci'acy, 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  Fresh  occasion  for  mutual  jea¬ 
lousy  soon  occurred,  and  insurrections  broke  out  in  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Sau  Salvador.  In  the  first  of  these  states,  the 
revolt  was  soon  suppressed  ;  and  the  forces  of  the  second  were 
rendered  inoperative  by  internal  commotions ;  hut  San  Salva¬ 
dor  again  assunuHl  a  threatening  and  formidable  attitude,  and 
on  the  lC»th  of  Marcli,  1827,  its  troops  ap()eared  before  the  gates 
of  the  capital. 
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‘  All  the  inhuhituiits  were  orilereil  to  take  arms ;  uiul  the  friars, 
bringing  out  the  images  (»f  the  saints,  lunidod  tr(Ki|>H  of  women,  who 
with  ilruwn  knives  vowed  destruction  on  all  wlio  should  attempt  to 
overllirow  their  relij^ioii.  The  excitation  of  the  nHuneiit  pnictnl  sufl’i- 
cicnt ;  the  San-Salvadorians  were  defeated,  and  retired  in  confusion. 


‘  From  that  periotl  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  war  continued  with 
various  success :  many  buttles  were  fought ;  hill  w  ith  so  little  spirit, 
and  under  such  wretched  directum,  that  no  important  results  follmved. 
A  military  spirit  could  not  he  infused  into  the  people ;  and  tlie  tro(»ps, 
ixiiiiposed  of  recruits  forced  into  the  service,  deserted  their  ctdours  the 
tirst  favourahh*  opportunity.  Hatth's  were  jaunpously  anmmneed  in 
the  gazettes,  in  which  tw  o  w'cre  killed,  and  thriH*  horses  woumUxl ;  nnd 
a  long  hulletiu  of  the  tiiking  of  St.  Ana  (which  had  ])reviouslv  been 
evacuated  hy  the  enemy)  announced  the  capture  of  three  horses  and 
one  sahre  ! 


‘  Fuder  such  circumstances,  the  contest  assumed  rather  the  apjH'ur- 
anee  of  a  childish  (piarrel,  than  the  struggle  of  oj»posing  states.  TJut 
although  the  war  thus  languished,  its  etfects  upon  the  prosperity  uf  tlie 
country  were  perhaps  more  disastrous  than  would  have  followed  fnim 
a  more  profuse  effusion  of  human  hhaal :  emnmerce  was  altogether  sus- 
])ended,  and  agriculture  neglected  ;  while  eontrihution  after  contrihtl* 
tion  drained  the  city,  and  ruined  the  inhabitants.  The  state  of  the 


])uhlie  finances  was  at  this  time  as  wTetchinl  ns  can  he  imagined.  After 
tlie  different  imposts  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  still  became  necessiiry,  forced  loans  were  ri'sorted  to  ;  and  mer* 
chants,  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  W'ere  in  this  way  taxed  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  each.  Nor  w'as  the  money  thus 
collected  W'isely  expended.  Commissions  in  the  army  sjieedily  became 
a  traffic  in  families  connected  with  the  government  ;  and  trisips  thus 
officered  presented  an  appearance  not  unlike  Hogarth’s  celebrated  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  IMarch  to  Finchley.’  pp.  212,  13. 


According  to  accounts  as  late  as  August  last,  the  insane  con¬ 
test  still  continues  without  any  hope  of  accommodation.  To 
add  to  the  desperate  state  of  aflairs,  discord  reigns  within  the 
capital ;  and  the  aristocrat ical  party  have  declared  tlicir  deter¬ 
mination  to  fight  no  more  for  the  Federation,  hut  only  for  the 
interests  of  the  State  of  Guatimala.  ‘  To  speculate  on  future 
‘  changes,’  remarks  Mr.  Dunn,  ‘  would  be  idle. 


^  Slumhl  the  Salvadorians  prevail,  an  ultra-lilieral  goTcrnincnt  will 
ho  established  ;  and  the  old  Spaniards,  and  the  leading  aristocnitical 
families,  with  a  grtnit  portion  of  the  clergy  both  regular  and  secular, 
will  l)e  expatriated.  Should  the  Gualimalian  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
succeed,  they  w’ill  prolxibly  establish  a  Central  Hepublic,  of  W'hich  Ma¬ 
riano  Aycinena  w'ill  lx*  president,  and  the  Fojx*  prime  patron.  Both 
of  theix*  designs  may,  however,  lie  frustrated  by  the  interference  of 
Alexico  or  Colombia  ;  in  which  case,  Guatimala  and  Honduras  will 
pnihahly  adhere  to  thi*  former  ;  and  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  auJ  Coata- 
Uica  fall  into  the  bauds  of  the  latter.’  p.  219. 
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F.venliially,  wo  ima^rino,  this  division  of  the  Central  Provinces 
liotwoon  Mexico  and  Colombia,  must  take  place :  it  would  be 
the  wisest  scheme  for  settling  the  ruinous  contest. 


Art.  IV^.  A  Sew  Transintion  and  Ejrfyosition  of  the  very  ancient 
Ihtok  of  Joli ;  with  Notes  explaiuittiry  and  philological.  T5y  the 
Hev.  .Tohn  Krv,  H.A.  Hector  of  Desford,  Leicestershire.  Hvo.  pp. 
xxviii.  Price  12.v.  Ijondon,  ld27» 

i’ 

^riiK  oreat  number  of  biblical  critics  and  interpreters  wlio 
have  employed  their  talents  and  learning  on  the  liook  of 
Job,  affords  in  itself  a  sufficient  testimony  to  its  character,  as 
one  of  tl'.c  tnost  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the  productions 
which  are  included  in  tlie  sacred  Scriptures.  And  if  the  means 
of  determining  the  critical  (piestions  which  relate  to  it  were  in 
proportion  to  tlie  zeal  and  industry  of  the  writers  who  have  in¬ 
vestigated  them,  it  would  present  but  little  perplexity  to  a  mo¬ 
dern  reader.  In  the  form  both  of  Wr.sions  and  of  Commenta¬ 
ries,  the  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  the  older  Expositors  of 
this  book,  which  are  of  recent  date,  are  very  considerable.  .Mo¬ 
dern  authors,  however,  have  made  but  little  advance  in  the  criti- 
rnl  illustration  of  the  difliculties  and  obscurities  which  attach  to 
its  literary  history.  Not  having  been  able  to  discover  any  new 
facts  which  might  assist  in  guiding  them  to  other  conclusions 
than  those  alreaily  before  them,  the  opinions  and  observations 
which  they  offer  to  ns  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  those  which  were  published  by  their  predecessors.  It 
is  not  a  little  curious,  in  collating  the  opinions  of  the  writers 
who  have  selected  this  book  as  an  exercise  for  their  critical  ta¬ 
lents,  to  observe  the  extravagant  hypotheses  which  some  of 
them  have  advanct'd,  and  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  which 
are  adduced  in  their  support ;  the  agreements,  in  respect  to 
some  particulars,  between  w  riters  who,  on  the  most  singular 
]>oints,  are  in  dissonance  with  each  other;  and  the  nnprotiud)lc 
expenditure  of  erudition  and  labour  which  has  been  lavished, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  waywardness  of  genius,  rather  than  the 
intelligence  of  sober  scholars  and  divines.  Both  Warburton 
and  Michaelis  deny  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  real  history.  But 
tliey  differ  very  widely  in  their  views  of  its  author  and  design. 
The  former  w  ill  allow  it  no  other  character  than  that  of  an  alle¬ 
gorical  and  dramatic  composition,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
l)een  written  by  Ezra  in  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  return  of  the  .lews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  in- 
tendeil  to  solace  aiul  encourage  them  in  the  circumstances 
which  attcndeil  their  re-instatement  in  Judea.  By  Michaelis,  it 
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is  considered  as  a  praml  poetic  fable,  probably  written  by  Mo¬ 
ses;  and,  in  assi^ninj?  bis  reasons  for  tins  opinion,  be  is  so  rash 
as  to  assert,  that  it  is  more  instructive  as  a  fable,  than  it  could 
possibly  be  as  a  true  history.  The  author  of  the  hook,  and  the 
country  and  age  iii  which  he  lived,  are  only  to  be  conjectured 
from  the  circumstances  which  it  details ;  and  these,  as  they  are 
available  evidence  in  reference  to  these .  particulars,  arc  few 
and  indeterminate.  As  to  the  design  of  the  hook,  our  means 
of  judging  are  less  scanty  ;  they  are  sup))licd  by  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  work ;  hut,  in  respect  even  to  this  point,  there 
is  considerable  diversity  in  the  conclusions  which  diilereiit  writers 
have  formed. 

Mr.  Fry  has  adopted  the  notion  of  those  translators  and  ex¬ 
positors  who  attribute  the  composition  of  the  work  to  Job  him¬ 
self,  and  assign  the  date  of  it  to  a  period  ])receding  the  call  of 
Abraham.  There  is,  however,  evidently  no  connection  between 
the  early  existence  of  the  book,  and  its  being  written  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  the  )>rincipal  subject  of  it.  In  whatever  age  it 
was  Hrst  known  in  its  present  form,  the  facts  and  the  conversa¬ 
tions  which  it  comprises,  might  have  been  preserved  in  the 
knowledge  of  other  persons,  and  transmitted  to  the  limes  of  the 
writer;  as  the  history  of  the  trans;ictions  which  relate  to  Joseph 
was  composed  by  Closes,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  who 
was  certainly  not  the  contemporary  of  the  son  of  Jacob.  It  is 
vain  to  expect  that  any  researches  can  lead  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  author. 

With  Mr.  Fry’s  character  as  a  Translator  and  Fxpositor  of 
Scripture,  our  readers  arc  already  accpiainted.  Our  review  of 
his  V  ersion  of  the  Psalms  shewed  him  to  be  a  devout,  hut  by 
no  means  a  judicious  interpreter  of  the  language  and  design  of 
the  8acrcd  writers.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  evidence  of  his 
piety  is  equally  apparent;  but  the  influence  of  the  arbitrary  and 
fanciful  system  which  was,  in  his  former  production,  allowed  to 
determine  the  arrangement  and  import  of  the  sacred  text,  is  but 
too  conspicuous  in  these  pages.  ,  When  we  lind  in  Biblical  Ex¬ 
positors  a  prevailing  disposition  to  divest  the  very  plainest  pas¬ 
sages  of  their  literal  meaning,  and  to  represent  them  as  includ¬ 
ing  a  mystical  application,  we  may  anticipate  the  manner  in 
wiiich  they  will  deal  with  words  and  phrases*  the  signification 
and  use  of  which  may  be  less  obvious.  In  more  than  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  before  us,  the  Author  refers  to  Genesis  iii. 
20.  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  which  we  may  here  notice, 
as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  treatment  which  the  Bible  receives 
from  some  of  its  most  devoted  readers.  “  Adam  called  his 
wife’s  name  Eve,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living.’* 
Now  in  any  other  book,  the  direct  meaning  of  this  sentence 
would  not  be  questioned,  and  the  reason  of  the  appellation 
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woiilii  apjK‘ar  ut  once  to  i\  plain  rcailer.  ‘  Motlirr  of  ull  living  ’ 
ilcnutes  nothing  more  than  female  anceitor  of  all  persons  horn 
into  the  vsorltl ;  and  as  this  relation  was  to  he  sustained  hy  Fve, 
Nile  received  on  that  account  the  name,  which  si^nities  life- 
uiver.  i^ut,  according  to  Mr.  I'rv,  the  words,  ‘  mother  of  all 
‘  living’,  refer  to  the  ‘  mystery  of  redemption  in  the  tleath  and 
‘  tpiiclvenin^  life  of  the  Redeemer.'  (p.  Adam  knew  that 

in  himself  all  would  die,  but  in  the  ‘  woman’s  seed  '  would  all  la? 
uiwile  alive,  ami  hence  the  name  Kve  1  lint  if  a  sense  so  n> 
coiidite  he  involved  in  such  a  passaije,  the  liihle  must  of  all 
books  l>e  the  most  perplexing  and  enittmatical. 

In  Mr.  Fry’s  haiuU,  the  Book  of  Job  is  so  replete  w  ith  spiri* 
tuol  and  evangelical  instruction,  and  so  much  resembles  the  later 
defmsitories  of  revealed  truth,  that  we  may  well  be  surprised  to 
tiiid  so  few  references  or  allusions  to  this  book  in  the  New  'Fes- 
lament.  To  Mr.  F.’s  system  ami  to  some  of  his  notions,  we 
4iouid  probably  otl’er  no  objection  in  some  other  applications  of 
them ;  but  their  fretjuent  introduction  in  the  pat'es  before  us, 
in  connection  with  the  suhjix'ts  of  the  liook,  do  not  appear  to 
us  very  happily  Uilapted  to  promote  the  elucidation  of  this  por* 
lion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

i  he  name  by  which  the  patriarch  of  Tz  was  known,  is  sup* 
post'd  hy  Mr.  Fry  to  have  been  i»iven  to  him  on  account  of  his 
trial  and  its  results.  Michaelis  ima^ines^  that  the  name  of  Job,*^ 
which,  he  says,  means,  in  Arabic,  to  return  to  (jod  and  love  him, 
and  hate  whatever  is  contrary  to  his  nature, — is  so  adapted  to 
the  character  of  his  latter  years,  that  we  can  never  suppose  it  to 
have  bet'll  ;^iven  to  him  by  his  parents,  hut  that  it  was  invented 
bv  the  author  of  the  poem.  ^ir.  Fry,  who  l)elieves  in  the  real 
existence  of  the  patriarch,  thinks  that  the  name  was  not  origin** 
ally  btinie  by  him,  but  was  afterwards  attached  to  him,  to 
iiaii/A*  him  as  a  suti’erer  and  penitent ;  and  he  refers  to  instances 
in  which  a  ciiaiii^e  of  names  is  mentioned  as  haviim  taken  place 
on  remarka  hi  e  occasions.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for 
these  conjectures.  If  the  name  had  been  substituted  for  a  |>ic-* 
vious  appellative,  in  order  that  it  might  stand  as  a  nieinoriul  of 
an  impoiunit  transae'lioii,  (as  Abram’s  name  was  changed  into 
that  tjf  Abraham,,  we  should  have  found  a  record  of  the  change, 
according  to  the  uniform  usage  of  the  sacred  w  riters.  Mr.  Fry 
very  uiinecessHrily  reliiics  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
mKiered  ‘  perfect’  in  ilie  public  version,  by  explaining  it  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  sonndnesa  or  purity  of  Job’s  faith.  The  term  is 
used  throughout  as  a  general  epithet  of  character,  in  reference 
to  moral  conduct.  In  Chap.  viii.  ^0,  persons  to  vvhom  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  are  opposed  to  *  evil  doers  ’,  and  in  ix.  to  ‘  w  icked 
*  men.*  BesiiLes.  Mr.  Fry  himselt’  ackttowledges,  tliat  the 
fihraae^  Mie  feared  Crod,  and  departed  from  evil*,  seems  cxegetic 
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or  explanatory  of  |>orfeet  and  ii]>nfjht ;  tht*  former  den^tinl^  thut 
tVelinif  of  awe  and  roverenee  with  which  the  worship  and  aerxice 
of  (hxl  must  he  attendetl  hv  pious  minds. 

Mr.  Fry  at  Oimsiilerahle  len^th  (pp.  descants  on  the 

use  and  import  of  the  names  hy  which,  in  tlie  Hook  of  «]oh,  and 
generally  in  the  ll(»hrew  Scriptures,  the  Divine  Heini;  is  known, 
.lehovah  l\lohim,  which  n\n*  Translators  have  rendered,  the  liord 
(lod,  ou^rht  not,  he  thinks,  to  be  attempted  to  he  translated. 
Mloliiin  and  I’doah,  which  they  render  (lod,  are  full  of  im|H'rtanl 
mystery,  and  oujiht  tlierefore  to  be  preserved  without  change, 
'flu*  lalti*r,  we  are  told  (p.  Jitl),  took  its  rise  from  an  ‘  ante-mnn* 

*  (lane  oath.’  And,  in  conformity  with  these  notions,  Mr.  I'ry 
(miformly  inserts  the  words  Jehovah,  I’dohim,  Kloah,  in  his 
N'ersion,  never  nsintj  the  translated  terms.  Into  an  examination 
of  his  remarks  on  th(*se  names,  (particularly  those  which  occur 
in  the  lom;  note,  p.  we  have  no  inclination  to  enter. 

I  lis  own  positions  inii»ht  he  shewn  to  he  as  incongrnons  with  the 
doctrines  of  tlie  Scriptures,  as  the  assumption  of  the  divines 
whom  he  opposes,  of  a  covenanted  promise  and  oath  among  the 
'Three  Persons  of  the  ( iodhead.  m  e  deem  It  the  less  necessary 
to  (‘xamiiK'  at  large  Mr.  I'ry’s  notions  on  these  points,  lH»eans^ 
we  shall,  we  hclieve,  he  ahle  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  sober  reader  of  the  Hihle,  the  entire  erroneousness  of 
tlie  practice  which  he  has  adopted.  I'hc  writers  of  the  Now 
Tc'stament  cannot  certainly  he  regarded  as  fallacious  guides  in 
respect  to  any  principle  which  they  ohserve  or  sanction.  Now 
tlieir  practice  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  oiir  Author. 
'Tliey  uniformly  translate  the  terms  by  which  in  the  Old  Testn- 
meiit  Scriptures  the  Supreme  Being  is  designated.  In  l)rnt. 

o,  Jehovah  IClohim  occurs,  and  in  Matt.  xxii.  iJ7,  our  Lord 
refers  to  tlic  precept  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law  as  the  first  and 
i<Teat  commandment.  Now’  in  the  (jospd,  the  (ireok  expres¬ 
sions  Kupiov  rev  (^eov  arc  given  as  the  representative  of  the  He¬ 
brew  ones.  So,  again,  in  Kxodus  iii.  (I,  wc  have,  “  I  am  the 
(iod  of  Abraham  ”, — Klohim  of  Abraham  in  the  Hebrew  text; 
hut  our  Lord,  in  citing  the  passage,  delivers  it  in  the  translated 
form,  *Eyu  iijui  6  0fO5 ’ACfaa/^,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham.  Matt* 
xxii.  3/3.  \Vith  these  and  many  other  examples  hcffore  ns,  we 
must  object  to  the  course  which  Mr.  Fry  would  impose  upon 
the  translators  of  the  Bible,  feeling  ourselves  justified  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  arguments  which  he  derives  from  any  real  or  supposed 
mystery  in  the  terms  in  question.  Who  can  approve  such 
readings  as  the  following  ? 

o  O 


*  Who  said  unto  El,  Depart  from  os,” 

And,  **  What  could  Sbaddai  do  for  *  Chop.  xxir.  17> 
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*  Ay,  Shadtlui  shall  be  thy  tri'asuror, 

And  silver  piled  up  in  heaps  tu  thee. 

2<).  For  then  shoiildst  thou  make  thee  happy  in  Shaddui, 

And  shouldst  lift  up  thy  face  to  Khmh.* 

'I'lie  followiuo  version  of  a  part  of  Eliphaz*s  atlilros8,  and  the 
Translators  Cominent,  require  some  aniiuadversh>ns. 

‘  C’hap.  IV. 

13.  'Amid  disturlHHl  thoughts  from  visions  of  the  night, 

When  d»H*p  slet*p  had  fallen  ujMm  men, 

14.  A  palpitation  came  on  me,  and  a  tremour, 

And  made  the  wliole  of  my  bones  to  shake ! 

• 

15.  And  a  spirit  jtasMul  liefore  me. 

The  hair  of  my  Hesh  rose  on  end  ! 

It).  It  stotnl  still,  but  1  could  not  discern  its  countenance, 

A  shape  was  In'fore  mine  eves  ; 

There  was  a  stillness,  and  I  heard  a  voice : 

17*  Shall  a  mortal  Ik*  just  iK'fore  Kloah 

lk*fi»re  his  Maker  shall  man  be  cleared  } 

18.  Lo!  he  retaineth  not  his  ministers  in  their  stati<uis. 

But  on  his  angels  doth  visit  defection. 

19.  And  surely  on  *  these  ’  inhabiters  of  houses  of  clay. 

The  fahrioition  of  which  is  from  the  dust ! 

liike  the  moth-worm  are  they  brwiking  them  up, 

20.  From  morning  to  evening  are  they  destroying  ‘  them  *, 

Without  any  regarding,  they  are  continually  jM'rishing ! 

21.  D.ss  not  what  remains  of  them  within  them,  rush  forth  ? 

They  die,  and  attain  not  to  wisdom.’ 

Wo  shall  place  in  comparison  with  this  translation,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  portion  of  the  Public  V  ersion,  arranged  in  a  similar 
mtiuner,  previously  to  the  remarks  which  we  intend  to  oiler  on 
the  verses. 

Id.  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 

\\  hen  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men, 

14.  V  ear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 

Which  made  all  my  hones  to  shake.  .  f 

15.  Tlicn  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face. 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  :  * 

1(3.  It  stood  still,  hut  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof : 
An  image  was  before  mine  eyes : 

There  was  silence,  and  1  heard  a  voice,  sayings 

17.  Shall  mortal  man  l)o  more  just  than  God? 

Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  maker  ?  » - 
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IS.  Hoholil,  Iio  put  no  trust  in  his  servants  ; 

And  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly : 

11).  llow  much  less  in  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay, 
Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust. 

^^’ho  arc  crushed  before  the  moth  ! 

20.  They  are  destroyed  from  morning  to  evening : 

They  perish  for  ever  without  any  regarding  it, 

21.  Doth  not  their  excellency  which  is  in  them  go  away? 

They  die,  even  without  wisdom.* 

This  translation  will  not  merely  l)car  comparison  with  the 
preceding,  but  is  far  superior  to  it  in  simplicity  and  force  of  de¬ 
scription  ;  w  hile,  in  respect  to  fidelity  of  rendering,  it  is  more  ex¬ 
act.  *  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof*,  is  much  more  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  indefinite  appearance  of  the  awful  monitor  in 
the  vision,  than  Mr.  I'ry*s  *I  could  not  discern  its  countenance* ; 
and  ‘  fear*  and  *  trembling*  are  better  than  ‘  palpitation*,  and 

•  tremour.*  In  the  first  member  of  the  18th  verse,  the  reading 

‘  Lo !  he  retaineth  not  his  ministers  in  their  stations*,  receives  no 
countenance  from  the  original  words,  pON’  p,  which 

contain  no  term  corresponding  to  ‘  stations  *,  nor  any  verb  an- 
sworing  to  *  retaineth.’  ‘  Does  not  what  remains  of  them 

*  within  them  rush  forth  V  is  an  inexplicable  sentence,  and  Mr. 
I**ry*s  explanation  makes  it  contradictory  and  absurd  ; — ‘  their  rc- 
‘  mainder  in  them  ;  that  which  remains  in  them ;  the  soul  w  hicli 
‘  survives  the  house  of  clay.*  With  the  sense  here  attributed 
to  the  entire  passage,  our  own  view*  of  it  certainly  does  not  ac¬ 
cord  ;  nor  can  we  perceive  from  its  connection  any  ground  for 
such  an  interpretation  as  the  following  comment  of  the  Author 
on  tlie  17th  and  18th  verses. 

^  That  is,  considering  the  known  and  actual  wickcdui'ss  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race, — and  perhaps  striking  at  the  uiialarnied  conscience  of  Eli- 
phaz.  Is  it  jM>s8ihle, — though  men  encourage  themselves  in  a  thought 
of  impunity,  hecause  of  the  long-suffering  of  (lod — yet,  is  it  possible 
that  fiml  should  justify  and  clear  these  guilty  mortals?  Or,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  another  great  mystery  of  our  religion,  our  justification  through 
the  righteousness  of  (hnl  our  Saviour,  and  our  cleansing  through  the 
purification  sacrifice,  in  the  covenant  of  our  redemption,  we  nmy  Ik* 
w’arranted  in  rendering  these  lines Can  a  mortal  w  justifiiHl  with¬ 
out  Kloah  ?  Without  his  Maker  can  man  lie  cleansed? 

‘  We  perceive  the  reasoning  of  the  spirit,  Will  (lod  justify  sinful 
mortals,  aud  clear  tlvem  from  guilt ;  or  w'ill  he  do  so  without  their 
having  an  interest  in  the  righteousness  and  gracious  help  of  Kl«iidi, 
their  promised  Redeemer,  when  angels,  the  uiinistering  spirits  before 
his  throne,  receive  the  just  recompcncc  of  their  bins  ?  '  j 

Tlie  address  of  Elipbaz,  wdiicb  was  occasioned  by  the  impas- 
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sioncd  complaints  of  Job,  nnd  which  was  intended  as* a  reply  to 
the  representations  which  they  included,  must  be  explained  by 
its  relation  to  the  circumstances  which  those  complaints  had 
brought  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the  debaters  in  the 
controversy  raised  by  the  Temanitc.  The  complaint  of  Job  has 
no  reference  to  any  of  the  difliculties  which  the  mind  of  an 
awakened  person  may  contemplate  in  respecj  to  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  or  the  acceptance  of  man  with  God  ;  there  could,  there¬ 
fore,  be  no  pertineiuTC  in  a  reply  which  should  refer  to  these  to¬ 
pics.  Nor  does  Kliphaz  introduce  them  in  his  speech.  Ills 
words,  ‘  Remember,  1  ])ray  thee,  who  ever  perished  being  inno- 

•  cent?  or  where  were  the  righteous  cut  off?*  (ver.  7.)  bring  dis¬ 
tinctly  untler  our  notice  the  subject  of  discussion  by  these  Kustom 
sages.  That  subject  is  the  righteous  administration  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Government.  The  complaints  of  Job  are  consideretl  by 
the  speaker  to  be  reflections  on  the  equitable  ])roceedings  of 
the  Divine  Being,  as  all  comjdaining  imports  w  rong  and  injury 
sustained  by  one  party  and  inflicted  by  another.  We  agree,  there¬ 
fore,  with  Scott  in  his  poetical  version,  and  with  other  C’ommen- 
tators,  that  the  lessons  conveyed  by  the  monitory  spectre  in  the 
vision  of  the  Temanitc,  arc  the  absolute  rectitude  of  God,  and 
the  impiety  of  arraigning  the  justice  of  his  moral  government. 
If  man  can  utter  his  complaints  against  the  Great  Governor  of 
the  world,  bis  own  vindication  is  implied  in  expressions  which 
impute  wTong  doing  to  his  Maker ;  and  the  sense  of  the  expos- 
tulatory  address,  *  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  V  b 
strictly  appropriate  to  the  occasion  of  its  being  used.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  described  as  being  heard  by  Klipbaz  alone  in  the  stilfness 
and  solitude  of  night ;  but,  unless  it  bad  been  pertinent  to  the 
case  of  Job,  it  would  not  have  been  repeated.  Nothing  more 
seems  to  be  meant  (as  Scott  remarks)  by  the  references  in  the 
18th  ver.se,  than  the  imperfection  of  the  most  exalted  spirits  in 
comparison  with  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being. 
The  words  are  a  declaration  of  the  majesty  and  purity  of  God, 
intended  to  instruct  and  humble  the  patriarch,  and  to  silence 
his  complaints.  We  arc  altogether  surprised  that  Mr.  Fry 
should  render  the  Hebrew  text  of  verse  18,  ‘  Lo,  he  retaineth 

*  not  bis  ministers  in  their  station.*  No  rendering  can  be  more 
unnatural  and  violent.  The  notion  of  displacing  or  removing 
from  oflice,  is  not  conveyed  by  the  terms  which  are  used ;  and 
the  preposition  3  clearly  shews  that  the  noun  to  w’hich  it  is  pre¬ 
fixed  b  not  an  objective  case.  In  Chap.  xv.  15,  where  we  have 
a  similar  passage,  Mr.  Fry  is  so  determined  on  accommodating 
its  language  to  the  support  of  his  notion  that  the  punishment 
of  the  fallen  angels  is  intended,  as  lo  give  the  following 
version : 
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ir>.  *  Lo,  his  consecrated  *  ministers  *  he  would  not  confirm  in  their 
stations^ 

The  heavens  were  not  cleared  in  his  sight.* 

The  original  of  the  passage  is— 

pcK'  kS  venpa  p 
:  vrra  ^3?  O'cun 

Which  is  literally  renderetl  in  the  public  version,  *  Behold,  He 

*  putteth  no  trust  in  his  saints ;  yea,  the  heavens  are  not  dean 

*  in  his  sight.*  The  majesty  and  purity  of  God  as  the  only  in¬ 
dependent  and  perfect  Being,  are  described  in  this  manner;  and 
the  object  of  the  speaker  is,  evidently,  to  rebuke  the  presumption 
of  Job  in  persisting  to  justify  himself.  *  Shall  man,  that  frail 
and  erring  and  im|mre  child  of  earth,  complain  of  the  conduct, 
and  question  the  rectitude  of  God  T  That  such  is  the  design 
of  the  comparison,  is,  we  think,  evident  from  every  passage  in 
which  it  is  introduced :  the  following  instance  is  not  less  clear 
than  the  preceding  example. 

Chap.  XXV. 

1.  *  Then  answered  Bildad  the  Shuliitc  and  said; 

2.  Dominion  and  fear  are  with  him  ; 

He  maketh  peace  in  his  high  places. 

3.  Is  there  any  number  of  his  armies? 

And  upon  whom  doth  not  his  light  arise  ? 

4.  How  then  can  a  man  be  justified  with  God, 

Or  how  can  he  be  clean  (Aat  is  born  of  a  woman  ? 

5.  Behold  even  to  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not ; 

Yea  the  stars  arc  not  pure  in  his  sight. 

C.  How'  much  less  man  i^ai  is  a  W'onn  ? 

And  the  son  of  man  which  is  a  worm  ?* 

Now’,  here  there  is  nothing  that  seems  to  be  recondite.  The 
majesty,  the  dominion,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  God  are 
represented  in  very  sublime  language  by  the  Shuhite,  who,  as 
Scott  remarks,  thence  infers  what  insufferable  arrogance  it  indi- 
cati^  in  a  creature  so  frail  and  impure  as  man,  to  justify  himself 
to  God,  and  impeach  the  rectitude  of  his  government.  The 
lieavenly  bodies  are  here  introduced  as  objects  of  comparisoQ, 
as  in  the  preceding  example  (Chap.  xv.  15.),  the  clear  and  bril¬ 
liant  firmament  in  comparison  with  the  majesty  of  the  infinitely 
holy  God,  and  the  dcfectibility  of  man.  But  Mr.  Fry  has  found 
another  sense  of  the  passage,  on  w'hich  he  proceeds  to  comment 
in  the  following  extraordinary  manner. 

*  5.  **  IxM)k  even  unto  .the  moon,  and  he  w  ill  not  pitch  hit  tent^ 

And  the  stars  will  nut  be  cleared  in  the  sight. 
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(i.  “  What,  truly,  hhall  man,  a  inuth  t 
**  Aiiil  the  son  of  man,  a  worm  r" 

•  From  the  |>ar*iliel  ]»lacos,  (’)iap.  iv.  IH,  and  Chap,  xv,  15,  it  is 
phiiii,  tliat  the  jiuljiement  of  the  fallen  uiijjelK  is  referred  to— (hnl  held 
them  not  clear,  ‘  ansfels  that  excelled  in  strenjrtli,’  and  shall  sin  not  be 
visiteil  on  creatures  so  much  inferior  to  angels  }  Hehold,  even  unto 
the  m<H»n,  tliere  is  no  place  rej^rded  suHiciently  pure  for  (mhI  to  in- 
lukbit,  or  to  unciu’er  there  his  manifested  prest*nce  ;  not  even  as  far  m 
the  stars!  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  |)anillel  jdaces,  *  un^ds  and. 
heavens*  are  synonymes  of  ‘  stars*  in  this  place:— and,  “  look  even, 
to  the  muon,  and  he  will  not  pitch  his  tent,”  or,  “  inhabit,”  is  the  pa¬ 
rallel  of,  “  L<i,  lie  ctmfirmeth  not  his  ministers  in  their  stations,**  and 
of,  “  He  coniirmeth  not  in  their  stations  his  saints  or  consecrated 
tines.*’  Does  not  this  countenance  the  snp]K)sition,  that  the  heavens,  ‘ 
which  are  the  alwHle  of  angels,  include  all  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
to  the  n'lnoter  stars  ;  and  that  the  fallen  angels  have  their  n*sideiice  or 
spliere  of  action  nean'st  this  earth  which  we  inhabit ;  for  aught  we 
know,  tliroughout  the  stilar  system,  or  a  great  part  of  it?  And  may 
not  this  illustrate  what  St.  Paul  says  of  Satan  ?  — **  the  prince  of  the 
jHiwer  of  the  air:” — and  that  of  our  Lord,  “  1  saw  Satan,  as  lightning, 
fall  from  heaven.” 

‘  — That  he  will  not  pitch  the  tent  of  his  manifested  presence  in 
these  jxilluted  regions  !  doubtless  that  tabernacle  wliich  is  to  be  witli 
men  hereafter,  when  glorified  men  shall  come  with  the  Lord  from 
heaven  ;”  when  the  heavenly  places  shall  have  Ir'cii  purified  with  their 
lietter  sacrifices,  and  Satan  and  his  angels  shall  be  cast  out, — that 
talxTiiacle,  tif  which  the  Mosaic  was  a  tyj>c  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  che- 
ndiini,  that  seemed  to  ktH*p  the  divine  presence  at  the  expulsion  of 
mail  from  I’aradiM', —  all  were  emblematical  of  “  the  glory  that  is  to  lie 
brought  to  us  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,”  whom,  we  are  told, 
we  are  “  to  meet  in  the  air  when  he  will  not  only  “judge  the  kings 
of  the  €*arth  u|Hin  the  earth,”  but  also  “  the  hosts  of  high  ones  that  arc 
on  high,” — when  we,  according  to  his  jiromise,  hsik  for  a  “new  heaven,** 
as  well  as  “a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  rightiHiusness.''* — A  “world 
to  come,’*  not  subjt*ct  to  angels,  but  to  risen  and  glorified  saints,  who 
sit  down  with  the  Hedeemer  on  his  throne,  where  He  will  appear  in 
his  k  ingdom,  the  “  image  of  the  invisible  (ickI,”  as  well  as  “  the  first- 

L*  ” ;  and  “  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his 
f  the  oidy-lK*gotten  Sin  of  God”;  “  Immanuel,’* 
e  manifested  Jkhovaii  !” — when  all  his  foes  shall 
have  been  made  his  finitstool ;  and,  as  another  oracle  has  declared,  “there 
shall  Im*  ubundanct*  of  ]H»ace,  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth  ;** 
av,  “  thv  throne,  O  Goil,  is  for  ever  and  ever**;  thou  art  Jehovah  T 

pp.  31B--;i2(>. 

Mr.  V  ry*s  version  is  not  only  replete  with  unusual  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  text  of  this  remarkahlc  book,  such  i\s  are  not  to  be 
reconciled  with  either  its  spirit  or  details,  but  it  is  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  exercise  of  a  very  extraordinary  caprice 
ill  the  arrangenicnt  of  the  text.  A  violent  disruption  of  sen* 


IwTii  ot  every  creatu 
glory,”  the  “  glory 
“God  with  us,”  “  t 
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tonccs,  aiul  al (orations  of  the  position  of  passAir^s,  arc  generally 
to  he  suspected  as  the  resource  of  critics  anxious  to  olHain  the 
readings  favourable  to  some  hypothesis  which  they  arc  labour¬ 
ing  to  establish.  Of  this  character  is  the  mode  in  which  Mr. 
Fry  has  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  xivth  Chapter,  and  which 
wc  shall  proceed  to  notice  as  a  very  striking  example  of  the 
liecnee  in  which  some  persons  can  indulge  themselves,  whose 
rererence  for  the  Scriptures  is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  some 
cherished  notion  of  their  own  is  to  be  supported,  and  the  sa¬ 
cred  text,  as  it  stands,  will  not  serve  their  purpose.  The  whole 
of  the  sentences  in  the  following  passage,  are,  in  the  original, 
and  in  all  other  versions,  so  connected,  and  are  so  constantly 
presented  as  a  distinct  period,  (hat  the  reader  must  be  surprised 
to  find  them  given  in  a  divided  state. 

Jlk  ‘  ()  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave, 

'i'hat  thou  wouldest  ktvp  me  secret  till  thy  wrath  be  |)ast, 

That  thou  w'oiddest  appoint  me  a  si*t  time,  and  remember  mo !  * 

In  the  version  of  Mr.  Fry,  the  last  line  is  separated  from  the 
preceding  two,  and  is  made  the  commencement  of  the  lith 
verse,  which  he  gives  and  translates  as  follows. 

14.  ‘  That  thou  wouldest  appoint  a  fixed  time,  and  remcmbtT  me. 
When  there  hhall  die  a  Man  that  shall  live; 

All  the  days  of  my  apj)ointed  time  will  I  patiently  w^iit, 

Till  my  reviving  comes.* 

To  Mr.  Fry,  this  may  seem  intelligible  language  ;  his  readers, 
however,  who  may  not  have  the  same  facility  of  comprehending* 
his  version  of  the  passage,  will  require  another  guiile  than  his 
own  comment,  to  assist  their  perceptions  of  its  meaning:— 

‘  'riirough  that  blessed  Man  that  should  “  once  die  to  sin  ”,  and 
‘  “  live  ”  to  “  die  no  more”.  Job  was  still  persuaded,  that  there 
‘  would  be  a  reviving  for  him  into  a  better  life.’  If  this  be  the 
import,  the  passage  is  unlike  every  other  in  the  Scriptures 
which  has  reference  to  the  subject  of  a  life  to  come.  Job  must 
have  known  tli<at  there  was  a  fixed  time  upnointcil,  and  that  ho 
would  be  remembered,  if  such  sentiments  bad  had  a  place  in 
his  mind,  as  Mr.  F.  supposes ;  and  he  would  not,  therefore, 
have  given  utterance  to  any  wish  of  this  kind.  We  cannot 
imagine  how  the  Author  of  this  strange  version  could  consider 
the  patriarch  as  wishing  that  God  would  appoint  him  a  fixed 
time  w  hen  the  Messiah  should  die ;  nor  can  we  at  all  conceive 
of  any  substantial  reasons  for  de^iarting  from  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  residing.  The  arrangement  of  the  sentences  in  the 
public  version  is  the  correct  one.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  dis¬ 
course  shews,  that  the  patriarch  expresses  himself  in  re8|>cct  to 
ilic  impossibility  of  man’s  returning  to  life  again  in  tliis  world  ; 
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and  the  opening  sentence  of  the  lith  verse,  **  If  a  man  die, 
sliall  he  live  again  ?  **  does  but  convey  in  an  interrogatory  form 
tlie  sentiment  which  he  had  previously  uttered  ;  that  a  restora¬ 
tion  to  life  is  not,  like  the  revival  of  a  tree  which  germinates  a 
second  time,  alter  being  cut  down,  an  event  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  celebrated  passage,  Chap.  xix.  25 — 27,  is  rendered  hy 
Mr.  Fry  in  conformity  with  the  current  interpretation  given  by 
those  translators  who  consider  it  as  descriptive  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  grave ;  but,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  his  readings  in  other  important  examples,  with  some 
remarkable  variations. 

25.  ‘  “  That  I  (In  know  niv  Living  Rc(lei*mcr ; 

'Hiat  at  the  end,  he  shall  stand  upon  earth : 

26.  *  **  And  after  I  awake,  shall  this  be  brought  to  pass. 

That  I  shall  sec  Eluoli  of  niy  Hesh  ”, 

27-  *  Inasmuch  as  I  myself  shall  behold  him  mine. 

And  mine  eyes  shall  see  him,  and  not  as  a  stranger ; 

The  desires  of  my  heart  will  Ik»  fultilled.* 

An  examination  of  tbis  version  in  comparison  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  and  with  former  translations,  would  require  an  extended 
series  of  critical  remarks,  which  we  have  no  inclination  to  inflict 
upon  our  readers ;  hut,  lest  any  of  them  should  not  perceive 
^lr.  Fry’s  meaning  in  the  expression,  *  Eloah  of  my  flesh’,  we 
must  inform  them,  that  he  explains  it  as  meaning,  ‘  Eloah  who 
‘  has  taken  man’s  nature  upon  him*;  and  he  has  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  original.  We  judge  the  reading  of 
the  public  version  to  be  the  more  appropriate  one.  llis  read¬ 
ing  is  altogether  inadmissible,  the  only  sense  which  accords  with 
tlie  Hebrew  idiom  Vicing  the  common  rendering. 

At  Chap.  XXX.  20,  the  rendering  of  the  public  version,  “  I 
cry  unto  thee,  and  thou  dos{  not  hear  me :  1  stand  up,  and  thou 
regardest  me  not”:— is  thus  very  unnecessarily  altered  by  Mr. 
Fry. 

*  I  have  critnl  unto  Turk,  l)ut  thou  wouldst  not  hear  me ; 

I  knelt,  but  thou  wouldst  not  regard  me.* 

In  his  note  he  remarks : — literally  ‘  I  stand  * ;  ‘  but  it  is  the 
*  attitude  of  prayer  that  is  designated.’  Whatever  might  be 
designated,  a  word  which  invariably  means  ‘  I  stand  ’,  should 
not  bt'  translated  ‘  1  knell.*  Moreover,  kneeling  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Fry’s  note  >\ould  seem  to  imply,  the  exclusive  attitude  of  prayer, 
lie  had  forgotten  our  Lord’s  direction  to  bis  disciples,  Mark 
\i.  25,  **  And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive*';  and  the  publi¬ 
can  in  the  temple,  uho  stood  afar  oiT,  and  smote  upon  his 
breast,  saying,  “  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!”  Standing 
was,  among  tnc  Hebrews,  a  common  attitude  of  prayer. 
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*  Dirtp.  xxxii.  2.  '  Against  Job  was  bis  anger  kindled,  bmuae  he 
hiid  justilied  himtelf  before  Elohim.* 

lu  a  note  to  this  passage,  Mr.  Fry  refers  us  to  the  Septuagint 
version  as  rendering,  iyavnop  Kvfiou,  in  opposition  to,  as  the  ad* 
verse  party  to  the  Lord.  Mr.  Fry'  gives  us  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  but  not  its  English  eiiuivaleiit,  which  is  *  before  the 
‘  Lord  coram  Doauno, 

The  passages  in  which  Mr.  Fry  finds  tlio  doctrine  of  a  Hfc 
to  come  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  declare<l,  will  startle 
even  those  readers  wlio  have  been  accustomed  to  consick^r  the 
hook  as  not  silent  on  these  topics,  lie  represents  the  patriarch 
of  Fz  as  being  at  all  times  under  the  persuasion  that  he  should 
enter  upon  a  blessed  immortality  ;  afrirming,  that  he  cherished 
the  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  and  that  lie  never  loses 
sight  of  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life  through  his 
Kedeemer.  W'e  have  furnished  one  singular  specimen  of  his 
mode  of  extorting  from  the  text  the  sense  which  he  delivers  ns 
the  true  one ;  and  we  have  again  before  us  an  equally  striking 
example  of  the  facility  with  which  the  most  untoward  texts  can 
be  modelled  into  a  resemblance  with  others  which  have  been 
similarly  treated.  In  the  public  version.  Chap,  xxxvi.  20, 
reads  as  follow  s :  Desire  not  the  night,  when  people  are  cut 
off  in  their  place.”  Mr.  Fry  reads  very  diirerently : 

*  Long  not  for  the  night. 

Hut  for  the  ascending  of  the  people  from  their  abode  lielow.* 

'  This  is  spoken  *,  he  remarks,  '  in  reproof  of  the  eager  desire  which 
Job  had  several  times  expressed  for  his  death — Long  not  for  the  night 
of  death  — that  **  night  when  no  man  can  work.*'  Let  not  this  be  the 
object  of  desire,  but  rather  long  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  when 
the  dead  shall  leave  their  unknown  abodes  in  the  rt^gious  below.* 

But  what  occasion  could  there  be  to  administer  this  reprodf 
to  Job,  and  to  exhort  him  to  long  for  the  resurrection,  w’hcn,  as 
Mr.  Fry  repeatedly  asserts,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  hope  of 
a  blessed  immortality,  and  was  constantly  setting  before  himself 
the  final  advent  of  the  Redeemer  to  raise  tne  dead  ?  Mr. 
Fry  has  certainly,  in  putting  this  admonttion  into  the  lips  of 
Rlihu,  as  part  of  his  address  to  Job,  overlooked  the  consist¬ 
ency  which  is  necessary  in  correct  interpretation ;  and  this,  at 
least,  is  one  passage  in  which  the  office  of  the  theological  an¬ 
notator  has  been  exercised  at  the  expense  of  critical  reputation. 
No  Hebrew  scholar  could  ever  find  in  the  words,  the  sense 
which  Mr.  Fry’s  version  ascribes  to  them.  There  is  no  word 
for  ‘  But  ’  in  the  original ;  the  particle  which  gives  the  first  line 
a  negative  meaning,  must  therefore  give  a  negative  meaning  to 
the  second,  to  which  its  power  extends.  With  Mr.  Fry’s  ren¬ 
dering  of  *  ascending’,  the  verse  will  read. 
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*  Lang  not  fur  tbc  uiglit,  ,  , 

Fur  the  ascending  of  the  poo|>le  from  their  al)o<le  below/ 

Chap*  xxxviii.  12—15.  These  verses  arc  very  dtiicuit. 
They  have  been  considered  as  referring  to  the  morning ;  and 
for  a  beautiful  illustration  of  them  in  this  sense,  the  render  may 
be  directed  to  Scott’s  Notes  in  his  poetical  version,  Mr.  Fry 
perceives  an  application  in  them  to  nothing  else  than  tlie  uni¬ 
versal  Deluge,  and  he  presents  them  in  the  following  form  : 

12.  ‘In  thy  days  didst  thou  appoint  a  morning, 

Didst  thon  signify  to  a  dawn  its  place, 

U.  When  “  the  waters  ’*  should  seize  on  the  utmost  ports  of  the  earth. 
Aud  transgressors  should  be  wafted  out  of  it  ^ 

14.  It  become  us  the  cloy  of  the  seal. 

And  they  set  upon  it  like  a  garment. 

13.  Their  light  was  withholden  from  the  transgressors, 

And  their  high  arm  was  brukeo,’ 

Mr.  Fry  has,  without  authority,  inserted  ‘waters’  in  the  text; 
and  this  violent  intrusion  of  an  important  word  seems  to  be  the 
only  circum.stance  which  can  connect  the  description  with  the 
universal  Deluge;  but  even  then,  it  is  not  a  very  intelligible 
one.  The  state  of  the  earth  before  the  general  Deluge,  was 
probably,  in  many  respects,  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent;  Mr.  Fry  presumes  too  much,  however,  when  he  remarks, 
that  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the 
earth  was  not  then  watered,  as  now',  by  falling  showers.  The 
passage  to  which  he  refers,  Gen.  ii.  5,  only  states  that,  previ¬ 
ously  to  tlie  existence  of  man,  the  earth  was*  irrigated  by  ex¬ 
halations  from  its  surface  ;  but  it  seems  to  imply  that,  after  that 
event,  ‘  the  heavens  ijave  rain.’  “  For  the  Lord  God  had  not 
caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to 
till  the  ground/’ 

The  concluding  section  of  Mr.  Fry’s  work  is  entitled,  “  flob 
a  type  of  Christ,”  but  its  appropriate  designation  would  be,  A 
diiMkU'tatioii  on  the  nature  and  mediatorial  character  of  Christ. 
It  is  a  mere  fancy  of  Mr.  Fry’s  mind,  that  Job  was  prepared 
by  the  discipline  of  his  aiiiiction  tor  the  priestly  odice,  oml 
that,  at  tlie  conclusion  of  his  trial,  he  was  Divinely  constituted 
to  lie  the  priest  of  tlie  Most  High  God.  The  sacred  •record 
contains  no  infunnation  of  this  kind  ;  nor  are  the  circumstances 
to  which  Mr.  Fry  refers  ;is  the  ground-work  of  his  theory  at  all 
in  favour  of  sudi  a  notion.  T’he  three  friends  of  the  patriarcli 
were  comniunded  to  offer  up  for  themselves  a  burnt  oiKrring, 
and  Job  was  to  pray  for  them.  But  to  represent  this  transac¬ 
tion  as  the  appointment  of  tlie  patriarch  to  be  a  consecrattd 
priest,  ojul  to  conclude  tlnit  ‘  all  the  ciiurches  in  that  neighbour- 
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‘hood  would  know  that  dob  was  established  to  bo  a  priest  of 
‘  the  1  iord,’  is  to  furnish  a  comment  which  the  text  does  tiot  atr- 
ihorire.  Job  was  as  much  a  priest  l>cfoi-e  his  adversity,  as  subse¬ 
quently  to  it.  His  atbictions  were  not  the  means  of  conseensting 
him  to  any  oOice  of  priesthomi,  or  to  any  imWic  ministry  m 
grace.  On  such  a  design,  the  history  is  totally  silent;  nor  do 
any  other  portions  of  the  sacreil  Scripttires  supply  the  infomm- 
tion  with  w  hich  Mr.  Fry  has  fawureti  us,  but  which  be  muat 
have  drawn  from  an  apocryphal  sotircc. 
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from  the  iViginid.  lly  Henri  Amnud,  their  rommander  and 
Pastor.  With  a  conqK'ndious  Historv  of  that  People,  po'vioas 
and  suhstMuient  to  that  Kwnt.  By  Hugh  Dvke  Acland.  Hvo. 
]^p.  «kU.  olup  and  KngravingK.  Price  tiimdtm,  llh27* 

2.  Authentic  jyrtnilx  of  the  rahtenxex^  in*  Pirmofit  and  other  Coun^ 
tries;  with  ahriilgi'd  Translations  of  “ ////ix/oi re  ties  I'auilois*', 
par  lircsse^  and  **  La  Uentr^e  Ghn  ieuse  (P Henri  AmauA'\  W’ith  the 
ancient  ^^lhlcnsian  ('ati'chism.  To  which  arc  snhjoimMl,  Original 
Letters,  written  during  a  Besidence  among  the  Vaudois  of  Pie- 
mont  and  Wirtemhnrg,  in  11125.  Hvo.  pp.  Itil.  Ktehings.  IViCe 
12x.  London,  1H27. 

Henirec  (iloricttxc  is  a  singularly  iiitcrosting  b<K)k,  and 
^  of  exceeding  rarity.  It  contains,  not  merely  a  narration 
connected  with  general  history,  hut  one  of  the  most  romantic 
sections  in  the  annals  of  a  romantic  people ;  and  its  marvels 
U)ight  justify  our  incredulity,  were  they  not  sustained  and  illus* 
trated  by  clear  evidence,  both  intcrnnl  and  external.  It  sup¬ 
plies  the  details  of  a  gallant  and  successful  effort  made  hy  n 
mere  handful  of  exiled  Vaudois  to  regain  their  native  valleys, 
in  the  face  of  an  opj)osition,  under  all  ordinary  circiimslances, 
completely  overwhefining.  The  narrative  is  written  just  in  that 
simple  and  antique  manner  which  is  the  best  medium  fur  hia- 
tqry  of  all  kind.s,  but  which  is  more  es|>ecially  suited  to  relations 
that  mingle  {personal  adventures  with  general  inovcineiiU.  To 
ihi.s  valuable  document,  we  shall  tnainlv  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  defernng  our  notice  of  other  matters  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  our  abstract.  But  we  must  premise  a  single  remark. 

How  far  is  thq  use  of  arms  permitted  to  the  Christian  ?  The 
difficulties  involved  in  this  question,  we  have  never  seen  ade¬ 
quately  met.  But  if  the  discussion,  when  taken  on  this  gene¬ 
ral  and  unencumbered  ground,  requires  anxious  thought  and 
guarded  expression,  we  tind  it  assume  a  yet  more  formidable 
aspect,  when  we  are  called  on  to  institute  the  same  inquiry,  with 
the  added  circumstances  of  character  and  duty.  It  has  bteti 
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liidlntainCiU  anJ  on  liigli  grouiul,  nor  have  the  imuntaiiiers  Ji^s 
dilated  to  art  out  their  convictions,  that  there  are  exigencies  in 
which  the  Christian,  as  a  Christian^  is  not  only  permitted,  but 
Ixiund  to  imagine  and  to  levy  war,  witlioiit  the  smallest  regard  to 
llie  authorities  or  ties  which  arc  usually  considered  as  sacred  and 
inviolable  ;  that  he  is  not  only  invested  with  })Arainount  rights 
but  constrained  by  the  terms  of  a  higher  allegiance ;  and  that 
when  the  interests  of  his  spiritual  association  are  concernej^ 
they  are  to  be  urged  forward  at  all  costs,  without  reference  to 
human  codes,  and  without  reckoning  of  human  surTerings.  A 
sentiment  of  tliis  kind,  although  it  has,  in  many  instiuices,  been 
the  ettect  of  persecution,  has  an  obvious  teiuleuey  to  awaken 
its  spirit,  both  by  action  and  re-action.  This  was  partially  the 
case  in  the  instance  of  Arnaud  and  his  \'nudois  ; — although 
the  observations  we  are  now  making,  are  less  applicable  to  them, 
than  to  other  persecuted  and  militant  sects.  It  would  he  an 
interesting  labour,  to  trace  out  the  operation  of  thest*  principles 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church ;  hut  it  is  a  task  of  dif^ 
iiculty,  demanding  no  ordinary  exercise  of  patience  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  business  of  the  annalist,  rather 
than  of  the  reviewer. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  are  in  possession  of 
the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Vaudois  ;  a  peculiar 
and  most  interesting  people,  inhabiting  a  wild  and  rugged  nook 
of  the  Alps  of  riedmont.  Their  historians  claim  for  them 
the  highest  antu^uity.  Tlieir  documents  (of  which  n\any,  either 
entire  or  in  abstract,  occur  in  Morland’s  unsuperseded  volume) 
are  of  undeniably  ancient  date;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  tluit, 
this  depressed  but  evangelical  race,  is  the  remnant  of  those  who, 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  maintained  in  Italy  the  pure  gos¬ 
pel  faidi.  Gradually  lessening  in  numbers,  and  retiring  luifore 
tlie  accumulating  force  of  superstition  and  persecution,  tliey 
found  a  hiding-place  :uid  pai  tial  refuge  in  these  obscure  and 
sterile  recesses.  Here  they  enjoyed  a  precarious  respite  from 
the  storms  that  were  destiaiclively  raging  around  them.  Their 
lot  was  hard,  but  its  alleviations  reconciled  them  to  its  severities: 
they  worshipped,  after  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  God  of 
their  falher> ;  and  if  fanaticism,  raging  for  its  prey,  prowled 
around  their  borders,  sometimes  carrying  off  a  few  victims  to 
allay  its  insatiate  ravening,  it  was  unable  to  penetrate  to  their 
central  strong-holds.  'I’he  princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy  seem 
to  have  been,  on  tiie  whole,  disposed  to  protect  the  \  audois; 
but  s^iccrdotal  inHuence  and  military  policy  have  too  often 
swayed  them  to  violent  ineasuies.  In  l.>(U,  a  tierce  and  formid¬ 
able  attack  was  made  on  the  valleys,  by  the  Piedmontese  forces; 
superior  numbers  were,  however,  unavailing  against  the  intrepidity 
of  the  moiiDtainecTS  and  the  strength  of  their  rocky  fasuiefsse:»9 
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an^  tliongh  treachery  hron^lu  a  few  iimler  the  infliction  of 
eeclesiajstical  execution,  no  auvanta^fc  was  gained  over  the  main 
body.  In  U).V>,  a  more  detenuined  and  .vystcinatic  effort  was 
made  hy  a  combined  force  of  Savoyanls,  Frcnclu  and  Germans, 
nnder  the  command  of  the  Piedmontese  genera!,  the  Marquess 
di  Piannerza.  This  sanguinary  and  unprinci}ded  man  hesitated 
At  no  means,  liowever  !>ase,  in  the  aeconn)lishment  of  his  pur-» 
pose,  h'alseliood  the  most  barefaced,  outrageous  perfidy,  too- 
fiire,  murder,  massacre,  were  all  lavisbly  employed.  Ihit  there 
were  uncoiupiorahle  spirits  among  the  Waldenses ;  and  the 
names  of  Janavel  ((iianavollo)  and  Jaycr  (Giahiero\  with  their 
gallant  comrades,  may  range  with  those  of  the  highest  and  ho* 
licst  among  the  defenders  of  liberty.  These  men  risked  every 
thing  against  the  most  appalling  superiority  of  nuinhcM*s  and  dis* 
cipline,  and  the  result  was  sliameful  discomfiture  to  the  un* 
nghtcous  cause,  'fhe  termination,  however,  would  probably 
have  been  disastrous,  hut  for  the  intervention  of  foreign  states. 
'I'he  Protestant  pt)wers  were  roused  ;  the  Swiss,  the  l)uteh,  the 
Swedes,  and  others  interfered  ;  ami  I'.ngland  was  distinguished 
hy  the  spirit  and  energy  of  her  remonstrances,  as  well  as  hy  the 
lii)erality  of  her  eontrihutions  in  ndief  of  those  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  spoliation.  (Vomwcll  was  not  a  man  for  half  mea¬ 
sures,  and  the  embassy  of  Morland  was  probably  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  than  the  intercession  of  less  powerful  advt>cate8. 

The  persecution,  of  which  the  ifhiicNse  Rew/rec  w  as  the  re¬ 
sult,  commenced  about  KiSo,  and  is  roj>resentcd  as  having  had 
its  origin  in  the  ambition  and  persecuting  spirit  of  Louis  .\1V. 
That  monarch,  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  resulting  from  the 
revocation  of  tlie  Kdict  of  Nantes,  and  tlte  consecpient  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  heresy  from  his  own  dominions,  extended  tlic  vigilance 
of  his  orthodoxy  to  tlic  territories  of  his  noigh’oour,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  urged  that  j)rince  to  adopt  the  same  measures 
against  the  Protestants  of  Piedmont,  which  lie  had  recently 
employed  wdth  such  unrelenting  ferocity  against  the  llugucnots 
of  France.  Tlie  Duke  suffered  himself  to  ho  intimidated,  and 
threw'  into  prison  H',0(X)  Vaudois,  who  had,  in  simple  reliance 
on  his  good  faith,  put  tliemselves  into  his  power.  Again  did 
the  Protestant  governments  of  ICurope  interfere;  hut,  when  the 
order  of  release  was  given,  not  more  than  fi,0(K)  were  rcinaiiung 
of  the  original  number,  ami  these  are  described  as  ‘moving  ske¬ 
letons,  more  like  spectres  lliaii  men.*  Tlicy  were  permitted  to 
retire  into  Switzerland,  where  their  reception  was  hospitable. 
*J*hcir  attacliment  to  home,  how'ever,  kept  them  rcstleas,  and 
various  attempts  were  made  to  effect  their  return  and  restoration} 
hut  all  were  frustrated  hy  the  vigilance  of  the  Swiss  govern¬ 
ments,  which  had  made  themselves,  hy  their  interference,  in 
•^ome  degree  responsible  for  the  good  and  peaceable  hrlmviour 
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of  the  exiles.  At  length,  after  much  dclil)CTation  and  with  much 
difHciilty,  a  union  uas  effected  in  the  wood  of  Nion,  and  the 
passage  of  the  lake  of  (Geneva  was  cfifectcd  in  the  night  of 
An<^U!»t  IClh,  1080,  although  a  considerahle  number  were  left 
iKdiind,  through  the  treachery  or  apprehensions  of  the  boatmen. 
The  few  hundreds  who  reached  tlie  opposite  side,  wtn-c  duly 
brigaded,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  trust-worthy  ofti- 
cers.  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  llenri  Arnniul,  who, 
though  now  a  minisicr,  had  commenced  his  career  in  the  anny. 
Demonstrations  of  attack  or  opposition  were  made  at  various 
points  in  the  march  ;  but  notliing  serious  occurred,  until  they 
reached  the  valley  of  the  JaiUon,  among  the  roots  of  Mount 
Cenis.  They  had  previously  passed  Cluses,  Salenche,  and 
Beaufort,  scaled  tite  precipices  of  the  ^  Haute  Luce,*  and  crossed 
Mount  Iseran.  The  passage  of  the  great  and  little  Cenis  had 
been  most  painful  and  exhausting;  and,  to  enhance  their  misery, 
they  had  wandered  from  their  proper  course,  and  come  in  con- 
Uct  with  the  French  garrison  of  F'xilles.  Tlic  action  which 
ensued,  though  partial,  was  disastrous,  and  compelled  them  to 
take  another  and  more  difficult  route  to  the  valley  of  the  Dora, 
x\t  Salabertrann,  they  found  the  enemy,  2,o(X)  strong,  entrencheil 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  while  a  detachment  from  Kx- 
illcs  was  pressing  on  their  rear.  In  this  extremity,  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  carry  the  bridge  at  all  cost. 

*  Our  men,  MH*ing  themstdves  thus  placed  b<»twccn  two  fires,  and 
that  every  exertion  must  be  made,  called  out  **  The  bridge  is  carried,’* 
although  it  was  not,  which  so  animattMi  the  soldiers,  that  they  threw 
themselvt‘s  upon  it,  and  fi>rciiig  it  sword  in  hand,  made  their  way  into 
the  entrenchments  of  the  eiiemv,  whom  they  pursuetl  S4)  closely  as  to 
•M'izt*  them  by  the  htiir.  The  shock  wiis  tremendous;  the  sabres  of  the 
V'uiiiii)iH  struck  fire  against  the  steel  of  the  French,  who  could  only 
ase  their  muskets  to  parry  the  blows :  at  last  the  victory  was  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  the  Marijuis  de  Larrey,  who  ctmimunded  the  French,  and 
wiis  dangeniusly  wounded  in  the  arm,  exclaimed,  (swearing  after  the 
Freueh  inauiler,)  “  Is  it  possible  I  should  lose  the  battle  and  my  honour? 
Suurc  tpti  jivut  /”  He  thou  retreated,  with  several  other  wounded 
officers,  to  HriauYoti,  w  here,  not  thinking  himself  in  safety,  he  took  the 
nmd  to  Kiid)run  in  a  litter.  The  engtigement  lasted  near  two  hours, 
and  the  enemy  wen*  thrown  into  such  disorder,  that  many  were  mixed 
with  the  X'audois,  and  thus  killed.  The  watch-word  of  the  V’^andois 
bi*ing  Aiign»gna,  the  enemies,  in  trying  to  repeat  it,  replied  to  the 

Qui  only  “  so  that  this  word  alone  cost  about  iHK)  of 

them  their  bTi‘»:  at  lost  the  field  of  battle  remained  covered  with 
detid  ;  many  com^nuiies  were  rtnluced  to  seven  or  eight  men,  all  their 
officers  having  lieen  killiHl,  and  all  the  baggage  and  ammunition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Vaudois.  Mons.  Arnaud  ordered  them 
to  break  ojiai  thirteen  military  chests,  and  throw  into  the  river  the 
b«»»tv  they  could  not  carry,  after  providing  themselves  with  as  much 
jwwAer  ami  ball  as  each  man  eotild  convey,  and  setting  fire  to  tli«  rest. 
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which  mafic  mo  terrible  an  eX|)lo8ion  among  the  moutttaina>  that  k  vm§ 
hesnl  at  Urian<^on«  At  the  aanic  time  the  trum|>eta  were  foiindedt 
ond  every  man  throwing  up  his  hat,  made  the  air  resound  with  this 
exclamation  of  joy,  “  Thanks  l>e  given  to  the  eternal  God  of  annioa, 
who  has  granted  us  the  victory.’*  *  {Autkcntic  DeiaiU,') 

On  the  nintli  day  fnnn  the  commencement  of  this  gallant  en¬ 
terprise,  the  Vaudois  gained  the  valley  of  Prajjela,  the  first  of 
their  native  vales;  and  soon  afterwards  fell  in  with  a  detachment 
of  Savoyard  trooj>s,  who  took  to  flight  without  waiting  for  close 
action.  IVoin  this  time,  they  began  to  refuse  quarter ;  and  ihe 
system  is  excused  hy  Arnaud,  on  the  dangerous  plea  of  nececifity. 

‘  Let  not  the  reader  W  surprised  that  the  Vandois  should  thus  put 
to  death  thosi'  who  fell  inU»  their  hands.  We  had  no  j>risoiLs  to  con¬ 
fine  them  ;  our  nnndHTs  were  ttH>  small,  and  the  u*nrfare  too  dt'sultolV’ 
to  admit  the  |><Kssihility  of  guarding  thorn  ;  and  to  have  released  them 
would  have  Ihh'u  to  have  published  our  ]>lHns,  our  we»ikness,  and 
every  thing  on  which  dejHmued  the  siicct'sj*  of  our  enterprise.* 

(AclemL) 

'Flic  ‘  twelfth  and  consoling  day  *  brought  them  to  Prali,  in 
the  valley  of  St.  Martin.  Here  they  burnt  a  popish  cha()cl, 
and  finding  their  own  parish  church  still  entire,  performed  di¬ 
vine  service  in  their  own  way,  for  the  first  time  since  reaching 
their  ow  n  country.  On  the  following  day,  they  stormed  the 
Col  de  Julicn,  where  the  enemy  were  entrenched.  On  the  six¬ 
teenth  day,  an  ‘  oath  of  fidelity  *  was  administered.  A  subsc- 
<|ucnt  ailvance  on  Villar  was  unsuccessful ;  the  Vaudois  were 
encountered  and  driven  hack  hy  a  strong  regular  for.cc,  under 
the  Manjuis  de  Parelle.  Tlie  movements  wliich  followed,  arc 
given  hy  Arnaud  in  detail,  and  tliey  supjdy  nhundaiit  evidence 
of  the  activity,  courage,  and  endurance  of’  the  gallant  moun¬ 
taineers  under  his  comniJind ;  but,  although  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  minute  statement  of  the  original  narrative,  they 
«are  (jiiite  incapable  of  abridgement.  The  dilferent  detachmentH 
liad  each  a  sr])arate  suite  of  adventures,  which,  though  varied 
in  the  particulars,  may  all  he  generally  characterised  as  com¬ 
bining  the  usual  circumstances  and  casualties  of  mountain  war¬ 
fare.  Climbing  precipices,  defiling  along  difficult  passes,  in¬ 
cessant  skirmishing,  severe  privation,  the  absence  of  all  accom- 
niodalion — such  was  tlie  life  of,  these  brave  and  determined 
men;  until,  at  length,  harassed  and  hemmed  in,  with  immensely 
superior  numbers  pressing  in  upon  tliem  from  every  cpiartcr, 
they  called  in  all  detachments,  and  fell  hack  on  a  strong  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  Col  de  Pis. 

*  Before  w'e  proceed  further  in  this  account,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
a  more  minute  description  of  the  Balsi,  or  (as  it  was  called)  the  cusilr. 
It  is  a  lofty  and  very  steep  rock,  rising  by  three  didcn;at,tenraucs,  on 
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the  top  of  each  of  wliich  is  »  sintill  Hat  space,  in  which  n  sort  of  bar- 
rucks  null  l»ceti  excavutcil  in  the  gnmml.  It  possesses  also  three  springs. 
It  hat  bet'll  meutJoued,  that  iutreiichuients  had  been  constructed,  and 
tliQse  were  pierct*d  with  lm»p-holi*H.  Kuch  jxwt  was  also  provided  with 
a  large  store  of  stones  tt)  hurl  on  the  heads  of  Uie  assailants.  Tin* 
acci'HS  to  it  is  every  wliere  ditficult  ;  the  side  on  which  it  is  the  least  to, 
is  from  a  torrent  which  runs  at  itsfi'et.  As  this  W’as  the  only  side  on 
which  nn  attack  could  be  made,  Moiis.  Arirnud  had  cjuised  it  to  be 
fortiHcd  by  g«SMl  pjdisnthx's  and  parajH'ts  of  dry  wjdl.  INbireover,  treos 
liacl  been  cut  clown,  ami  so  disposed,  that  the  branches  should  be 
<»pptjoed  to  the  uss;ulants.  A  layer  of  trees  was  loaded  with  large 
stoneH,  on  which  were  again  placed  trees,  seciireil  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on/ 


Tlie  French  and  Savoyard  army  which  assailed  this  formkl- 
ablo  position,  was  under  the  coniinnnd  of  the  celebrated  Catinat,  ‘ 
who  was,  ill  this  instance  at  least,  weak  enough  to  indulge  the* 
prejudices  of  a  tactician,  and,  despising  an  enemy  not  regularly 
disciplined,  attempted  to  take  at  once  tlie  hull  by  the  horns,  and 
carry  the  place  by  storm.  A  first  attempt  to  make  the  approach 
by  a  ruined  village,  was  repulsed  :  the  second  was  made  from  a 
difterent  quarter,  by  five  hundred  ]ncked  men  of  the  regiment 
of  Artois.  Covered  by  the  fire  of  their  main  body,  these  gal¬ 
lant  soldiers  rushed  upon  the  nhhatisy  hut  the  cool,  unerring  fire 
of  the  Vaudois  marksmen  brought  them  down  by  scores.  Their 
ilefeat  was  completed  by  a  hold  sortie  ;  tiie  colonel  was  taken, 
and  only  ten  or  twelve  escaped  ;  the  besieged  did  not  lose  a 
man.  This  was  the  second  attack  on  the  Vaudois  strong-hold: 
n  former,  under  the  direction  of  IVIons.  de  rOmbraille,  had  been 
ecjiially  unsuccessful. 

Catinat  seems  to  have  had  a  sufficient  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  warfnrt*,  to  destroy  all  inclination  to  persevere  in  so  vexatious 
and  inglorious  a  contest.  lie  quitted  the  division  for  the  pur-* 
]>ose  oV  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in  the 
Milanese,  and  left  the  further  prosecution  of  the  Vaudois  war 
to  the  Marquess  de  Feu(|uiercs.  This  skilful  oflicer  and  able 
writer  on  military  matters,  has  given  a  brief  account  of  this 
affair,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  in  it,  which  hardly  justifies 
Mr.  Acland’s  opinion  that  it  corroborates  Arnaud’s  statement, 
since,  thougli  it  of  course  coincides  in  some  of  the  major  facts, 
it  varies  from  it,  not  only  in  minor  points,  but  in  important 
particulars.  De  Feuqnieres  describes  the  measures  lie  took 
to  effect  the  *  circamraiiation  * — a  singularly  inapplicable  term 
— of  the  Qttafrr  DntfSy  a  name  particularly  given  to  the  four- 
crcstetl  rock  of  tlic  Ifahi.  He  says  nothing  of  butteries,  hut 
attributes  his  success  to  the  ^grande  terreur*  into  which  the 
noise  and  cfft'Ct  of  a  single  short  four-|H>undcr  threw  the  Ixv 
sieged.  ‘  His  troops',  he  says,  ‘  threw  theniseWes  into  the  tor* 
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‘  rent,  *m  which  there  was  then  little  water,  and  forced  the  eti* 

•  trenchment,  putting  its  defenders  to  the  sword.  At  the  saime^ 

‘  time,  the  ofticer  with  the  Hag  made  the  concerted  signals  to‘ 

‘  the  other  points  of  attack ;  so  tiiat  in  less  than  two  liours  the 
‘  rock  of  Quatre  Dents  was  forced  in  its  entire  circuit,  and  all 
‘  the  Barbets  (a  nickname  given  to  tlie  Vaudois)  who  garrisoned 
‘  it  were  put  to  the  sw’ord,  excepting  one  hundred  and  twenty, 

*  who  found  means  to  escape  on  that  side  of  the  attack  which 
‘  I  bad  assigned  to  M.  de  Clereiuhout.*  Arnaud's  account  >is 
very  different  from  this,  lie  speahs  of  successful  sorties  made 
by  the  besieged ;  of  batteries  raised  by  the  French,  and  reduc*- 
ing  the  loose  walls  of  the  lower  entrenchment  to  *  a  state  of 
‘  utter  destruction’:  he  says  nothing  of  the  storming  and  mas¬ 
sacre,  but  represents  the  Vaudois  as  retiring  to  an  inner  fnrti* 
ficjation,  and  as  effecting  their  retreat  by  night.  He  cites - 
documents  in  proof  and  illustration  of  his  statement,  and  among 
them,  a  short  bulletin  that  appeared  at  Turin  to  the  following 

effect: —  ' 

*  :  r 

'  The  French  have  driven  the  llngueuuts  from  their  fortt,  who  fled 
the  night  after  their  entrenchments  were  destroyed  by  the  caiuuuu 
They  defiled  Iwtween  two  divisions,  over  places  so  steep  that  no  guard 
liad  biTn  appointed  to  watch  them,  it  being  thought  im|)ossible  for  men 
to  j)ass  over  them.  They  served  each  other  for  bridges,  and  have  siiMXS 
ap|)enred  in  the  valley  of  Luzerne.  The  lieutenant-colonel '  (of  the 
h  rench  regiment  of  Artois,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  in  Catinat’s 
attack)  '  was  found  recently  put  to  death.*  (Acland.)  ' 

We  shall  cite  the  account  given  by  Arnuud,  of  this  strange 
and  hazardous  escape. 

'  While  the  enemy  w^ere  minutely  examining  every  fresh  position 
which  "was  abandoned  by  the  besieged,  the  latter  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  to  make  good  their  escape.  The  immense  fires  kept  burning  iu 
tlie  French  encampment,  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  their  being, 
able  to  retire  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  well  were  they  aware  that 
the  liand  of  God  alone  could  deliver  them  in  this  hour  of  m^ril,  as  he 
had  already  done  from  so  many  former  dangers.  But  at  the  very  mo- 
meut  when  a  most  cruel  death  seemed  to  be  preparing  for  them,  a  fog  . 
arose  before  dark,  thus  assisting  to  lengthen  the  night,  which  at  that 
season  was  in  itself  too  short  for  their  purpose.  Captain  Poulat,  who 
was  a  native  of  La  Balsille,  offered  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  resolved 
to  march,  under  the  protection  of  God,  and  the  direction  of  this  brave 
nian,  who  had  a  i)erftH:t  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  having  accu¬ 
rately  observed  the  situation  of  the  enemy’s  fires,  he  declared  the  onW 
chance  of  escape  to  be  across  a  frightful  precipitous  ravine.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  him  dowm  this  chasm,  some  sliding  on  their  backs,  others 
scrambling  wnth  one  knee  on  the  ground,  holding  by  the  branches  of 
trees#'  occasionally  resting,  and  then  feeling  their  way  with  their  hands 
or  feet.  Poulat  made  them  take  off  their  shoes  that  they  might  the 
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bKtrr  pfm*iTr  whether  the?  placet)  their  feet  on  any  thinj^  OBjwble  of 
•apportin^  them.  In  thU  inuiiner  the^  paMM*d  chwie  to  ono  of  th^ 
French  outiMnU,  and  a  V'uudnU  aoldier,  in  trying  to  aasiitt  hiniieif  with 
his  hands,  let  fall  a  tipall  kettle,  which,  in  rolling  orer  Home  sitmeM, 
made  noise  enouf^h  to  dinturh  u  Hentinel,  who  criecl  out,  **  Qui  vive  ?  ** 
but  this  kettle  happily  not  lieing  of  those  feigned  by  the  [loets  to  hare 
spoken,  and  to  have  delivered  oracles  in  the  foreHt  of  DtHlona,  returned 
no  answer,  and  the  sentinel  t<N>k  no  further  notice.  Meanwhile  the 
Vauduid  continued  to  gain  ground ;  they  ascended  the  mountain  of 
Guignevert,  in  the  direction  of  Salse,  and  two  hours  after  dayli^t 
they  were  still  climbing  the  mountain  by  steps  which  they  cut  lor 
themstdves  in  the  snow.  Tlie  French,  who  were  encamped  at  Lan* 
tipi,  disciwered  them  at  a  distance,  and  sent  a  detachment  in  pursuit 
of  them,  but  they  dt'scimchsl  by  the  Paus<*ttes  of  I^  Salsi*,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  m<Mintain,  where  they  stopjied  to  rest  and  refresh  tlibm- 
•eU'ea.^  (Authentic  Details.) 

In  his  recapitulition  of  the  evidences  of  Divine  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  Arnaud  adds  .some  furtlier  particulars  of 
tills  siege. 

'  Can  anv  one  he  weak  enough  to  suppose,  that,  without  Divine  pro¬ 
tection,  31)7  V’^audois,  shut  up  for  eight  months  in  La  Halsille,  sleep- 
fng  on  the  earth,  and  suhsiNting  only  u{)on  bread  and  herlis,  in  small 
(pian cities,  cinild  force  lO.IKKI  French  and  12,0()0  PieiiiontcHe  to  re¬ 
tire  with  lo8H ;  and  that,  after  defending  themselves  during  a  second 
•iege,  they  could  have  jhi  happily  escajied  the  fury  of  the  French,  who, 
still  enraged  at  the  obstinate  resistance  they  met  with  from  such  a 
handful  of  men,  had  resolved  to  condemn  them  to  be  hung,  and  ac¬ 
tually  brought  executioners  and  rojies  for  the  purpose' !  * 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  rupture  taking  place  between  the  Duke 
of  Savov  and  the  French,  the  Vaudois  were  received  into  their 
sovereign’s  favour,  and  did  good  service  against  the  common 
enemy.  But,  on  the  conclusion  of  pe.ace,  the  old  grudge  re¬ 
vived.  A  maud  was  denounced  as  a  traitor ;  a  reward  was  of¬ 
fered  for  his  capture ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  flight  in 
disguise.  He  became  the  pastor  and  patriarch  of  that  division 
of  his  countrymen  w  hich  settled  in  VVirtemberg,  and  spent  with 
them  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dving  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eight}'. 

The  Author  of  the  ‘  Authentic  Details  ’  has  given  some  in¬ 
teresting  particulars,  written  on  the  spot,  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Vaudois,  both  in  Piedmont  and  \N’irtemberg.  In 
the  former  kingdom,  they  are  allowed  a  reluctant  and  restricted 
tolenition  :  in  the  letter,  they  have  been  the  objects  of  a  mean 
and  harassing  solicitude  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  in  which  thev  will,  probably,  ultiinatelv  be  merged. 
W  e  are  happy  to  And  that  our  Hedmoiitese  brethren  are  no 
longer  neglected  by  the  Protestant  nations.  Effective  sub- 
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nrriptions  havr  heon  rai^l ;  ^ov<>n»in^in  ailowAncet;  wl^ioU  had 
hivn  iliHTonrimK^l,  have  l>een  revived «  and  we  trust  that  b«4ter 
and  hriLditer  days  are  o|>ening  on  this  simfvW  but  aUtvirahle 
people.  To  their  visitei-s  from  Kncfland,  thev-  have  g^en  aeha^ 
r;?rteristir  reception  ;  cordial  and  hosphnhie  to  the  full  evlefit  nt' 
their  me.ans,  nnd  we  rejoice  in  the  hetiet'  (hat  (hove  means  will  he, 
henceforward,  less  restricted.  M’r  strongly  recommend  to  Ml 
who  feci  an  interest  in  these  tilings,  the  very  aeeeptahir  volumes 
iH'fore  us.  They  contain  a  great  vnrii'l>  of  attractive  and  In¬ 
structive  matter:  (hey  are  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  nnd  in 
an  agreeahlo  style,  liefore,  however,  wo  put  them  out  of  oiu* 
IuukIs  we  must  notice  a  charge  brought  hy  the  Author  of  tl>c 
‘Authentic  Details  \  against  the  I  nlversity  of  Cambridge,  is 
the  unfair  detnin<‘rs  of  a  valuable  eolli'ction  of  papers  dept»site<l 
with  them  merely  for  safety.  \\’hen  ('romwell  semt  Morlaml  as 
his  *  Commissioner  h>xtraor<linavy  ’  to  the  (\'urt  of  Piedmont, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  remonstrating  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
])ressed  \"a\ulois,  that  active  and  intelligent  envoy  obtained  a 
eonsiderahio  collection  of  valuable  ]'apers  illustrative  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  and  previous  condition  of  the  Protestants  of  Savoy ;  unci, 
having  made  excellent  use  of  them  in  his  valuable  ‘  History  id’ 

*  the  Kvangelieal  (diurches  of  the  ^  alleys  of  Piedmont*,  he  pro 
sonted  them,  ‘  together  with  divers  other  manuscripts  relating  to 
‘  the  late  troubles  of  Switzerland  upon  the  aecompt  of  Ueligion, 

*  as  his  free  gift  ^  to  the  pnhlick  library  of  the  famous  University 

*  of  Cambridge,  in  August  l(k58.’  Such  are  his  owm  words  ;  and 
in  .another  part  of  his  volume,  he  gives  ‘  1^\ tracts  oj several  very 

*  aiithentick  and  rare  I'reatises,  composed  hy  the  ancient  inha^ 

‘  hitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piemont,  a  groat  part  whereof  were 
‘  written  about  four  hundred  and  twenty,  others  above  five  him- 
‘  died  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  (he  rest  in  all  pro))ahility  arc  of  a 
‘  far  more  ancient  date.  The  true  originals  of  all  which  were 
‘  cidlectcd  with  no  little  paitis  and  indmtry,  hy  the  author  of 
‘  this  History,  during  his  abode  in  those  parts,  and  at  his  return, 

‘  by  him  presented  to  the  puhlick  library  of  the  famous  University 

*  of  Cambridge.*  This,  it  shoiiid  seem,  is  ])lain  and  probable 
enough.  Nothing  is  more  likely,  than  that  an  activc-mindeil 
man  should  set  about  the  search  after  such  materials,  and, 
that  a  grateful  and  oppressed  people  should  take  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  furnishing  their  benefactor  with  whatever  he  might 
refjuire,  as  well  as  a  pride  in  the  conviction  that  they  were  send¬ 
ing  forth  from  obscurity  the  undeniable  evidencc.s,  not  only  of 
their  aiUupiily,  but  of  their  faith  and  constancy.  Yet,  it  socuih, 
tlint  there  is  now,  somewhere  or  other,  a  claim  set  up  concern- 
|j)g  these  papers. 

‘  On  examiiiing  the  historian,  Lcgcr,  who  gives  a  liat  of  the  manu- 
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•rrints,  and  the  wav  they  were  w*nt  to  Kn^ltuid,  u*  well  an  the  rccetiit 
of  tlie  Chnrjje  d’Affuires  who  received  them,  and  Aw  assurance  that  he 
had  lodjjed  them  at  ('iimhrid^e,  it  ch*jirly  ap|H»ar*,  that  the)'  were  pvea 
up  ill  order  to  be  ^itaced  in  a  state  of  Recurity»  and  not  as  a  prt^it 
^So  that  the  Vaudois  have  a  clear  rijjht  to  rtMli»em  them  still.  If  they 
weri!  given,  wdiere  was  the  use  of  so  exact  a  catalogue  and  rooei|it,  and 
what  ohji'ct  was  it  to  the  V'audois  to  have  a  certificate  of  their  being 
phuxHi  at  Cambridge  }  The  catalogue  is  evidently  formed,  not  onlj’  as 
an  enumeration  of  objects,  but  to  make  the  reference  to  the  manuscripts 
easy.*  Authentic  Details. 

.\U  this  seems  to  us  to  amount  to  very  little.  Take  away  the 
high  -sounding  w'ords  ‘  clearly  *  and  ‘  evidently  and  it  is  reduced 
to  the  simple  fact;  that  an  acknowledgement  was  given  of  the 
reeci])t  of  certain  papers,  a  correct  catalogue  given,  and  an  as¬ 
surance  that  they  had  been  lodged  in  secure  custody.  The 
documents  were  valuable,  and  an  ollicial  acknowledgement  was 
expedient  as  evidence  that  their  guardians  had  not  neglected 
them  ;  the  *  assurance  ’  of  safe  depositc  was  necessary  to  shew 
that  Morland  had  dealt  fairly  with  his  trust ;  and  the  catalogue 
would  shew  the  \  audois  where  they  might  refer  in  case  of  ne¬ 
cessity.  If  temporary  security  had  been  all  that  was  wanted, 
Switzerland  or  Ciermany  was  nearer,  more  convenient,  and 
e(|ually  secure. 

Twelve  la?autifully  engraved  views  of  interesting  scenes  adorn 
Mr.  Acland's  volume ;  tlie  other  contains  a  number  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  etchings.  The  profits  of  the  latter  publication  arc  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  Vaudois. 


Art.  V'l.  The  Religion  <f  the  Refomiation,  as  exhibited  in  tin* 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  12mo.  pp.  514. 
I’ricc  7<r*  London.  Seeley  and  Son.  1828. 

Author  of  this  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Formularies 
of  the  Church  of  Fngland,  has  found,  in  the  movements  of 
the  supporters  of  l\)|>ery.  and  in  the  supineness  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  Frotestantism,  an  occasion  for  addressing  his  contempo¬ 
raries  on  the  obligations  by  which  he  considers  them  as  bound 
to  maintain  their  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Whether 
the  dangers  which  he  apprehends  be  real  or  imaginary,  we  can¬ 
not  consider  him  as  misapplying  either  his  time  or  his  talents  hi 
endeavouring  to  impress  upon  his  readers  a  sense  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  blessings  which  have  resulted  from  the  Reformation, 
.ind  in  exhorting  them  to  guard,  for  the  sake  of  themselves  ami 
of  posterity,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  men.  We  should, 
however,  have  been  able  to  award  to  his  efforts  in  this  service, 
a  more  ample  measure  of  applause,  if  he  had  opposed  himself 
to  the  spiritual  usur|xitions  in  which  the  dominion  of  an  exclu- 
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sive  anil  tyrannical  Church  authority  originatoil,  inoiv  lUn'icleilly 
and  ctrectiially  than  his  principles  or  his  prejudices  have  jH*r- 
iiiittcd.  'l\)  the  evangelical  spirit  winch  t>ervadcs  his  interpre* 
tation  of  the  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  we  very  cor¬ 
dially  \ield  our  approval;  and  not  loss  cheerfully  do  we  com¬ 
mend  tlie  moderation  which  he  has  observed  in  commenting 
upon  them.  With  genuine  and  fervent  piety,  he  unites  the  sim¬ 
plicity  which  belongs  to  true  religion;  and  he  inculcates  the 
teni‘ts  which  ho  believes  to  be  true,  with  a  constant  reference  to 
the  j)ractical  cft'ects  by  which  alone  their  reception  and  in- 
lluencc  can  be  attested.  As  a  Christian  teacher,  he  instnjcts 
in  order  that  he  may  e<lify;  directing  his  solicitude  equally  to 
the  head  and  the  lieart  of  his  readers,  and  limiting,  as  every  dis'- 
crect  teacher  w  ill  limit,  the  consolations  of  religion  to  those  who 
seriously  regard  and  obey  its  pi*oeepts.  His  ICxposition  is 
much  less  controvei\»iial  than  practical;  while  he  at  the  same 
time  shews  himself  always  prepared  to  defend  the  Christian 
principles  which  he  professes,  and  to  expose  the  errors  whieli 
would  subvert  them.  Hut  as,  in  his  hands,  the  defence  of  those 
tenets  is  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  them  as  they  have 
been  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  a  Church  established  and 
supported  by  human  authority,  the  New'  Testament  is  not  his 
text-book.  As  a  member  of  a  national  Churcb,  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  adopt  its  creed ;  and  as  its  minister,  he  is  under  obligation 
to  uphold  the  authority  from  which  its  oiliccs  have  proceeded, 
and  by  which  its  articles  are  enjoined.  e  cannot,  ns  he  does, 
refer  to  ‘  the  Parliament  the  great  and  fundamental  .doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  objects  of  their  attention  and  .safeguard. 
These,  assuredly,  arc  (juilc  remote  from  the  objects  of  national 
legislation,  and  .are  not  to  l>e  settled  by  debate  or  dctennineil 
by  votes.  He  who  denies  infallibility  to  Popes,  and  takes  out 
of  the  hands  of  papal  functionaries  the  right  of  dictating  to  the 
faith  of  men,  is  not  very  consistent  with  himself  in  conferring 
upon  Parliaments  the  care  of  spiritual  interests.  The  rights  of 
conscience  can  never  be  safely  transferred  from  the  guardiaii- 
sliip  of  one  class  of  men  to  the  keeping  of  another :  the  claim 
must  be  made  personally  for  man.  Conscience  is  individual, 
and  so  are  its  rights.  A  national  faith  will  be  no  object  of  re¬ 
ference  in  the  last  day,  and  can  be  therefore  no  guide  to  man 
in  the  consideration  of  his  great  account.  The  religion  of  the 
Reformation  is  grounded  entirely  on  the  authority  ot  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  as  the  Scriptures  are  exclusively  the  source  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  and  are  alike  accessible  to  all,  the  exercise  of  Pro¬ 
testant  rights  will  lead  men  to  them,  not  circuitously,  but  di¬ 
rectly,  as  to  the  very  fountain  of  all  Christian  verities. 

It  is  well  to  expose  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  to  contend  for 
rights  which  the  Romish  Church  would  extinguish;  but  a 
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writer  may  be  very  /enloiM  in  ibia  !<erviee,  iiti<l  «till  be  donuMl  ji 
place  amon£»  tbe  eiiliKliteiirtl  advocates  and  defenders  of  Cbris- 
lian  liberty,  wliicli  is  imieli  more  spiritual  in  its  nature,  than 
many  wbo  profess  to  understand  it  wonbl  induce  ns,  from  tbeir 
representations  of  it,  to  believe.  'I’liat  we  may  not  appear  to 
oiir  readers  to  be  proc4*ediii<^  irre^uKirly  in  tbis  ccnirse  of  oli- 
servation,  we  shall,  for  tin*  pr<*s4*nt,  4>!dy  further  notice  tbe  ex- 
l>osition  which  tbe  Author  of  tbis  M'ork  lias  j^ivi’u  of  tbe  obliga¬ 
tions  and  duties  of  Christian  pastors.  *  'Fhey  have  a  ri^ht  \  he 
savs,  ‘  to  require  attention  to  ptdilic  ordinances,  and  fo  enforrv 
that  attrntion  tho  lau'\  (p.  47(i.)  Assuredly,  the  ministers 
ami  people  who  formeil  the  first  con/'ieoations  of  ('hristian  wor- 
shipj>crs,  were  not  force<l  into  association  with  each  other  hy 
anv  such  compuls4)ry  method  as  the  Author  w’ouhl  ))lace,  and 
which  he  consi<lers  as  heiiif^  rightly  ]>lnced,  in  the  hands  of 
('hrist’s  initiisters.  Had  we  been  addressing  exhortations  to 
mutual  forbearance  among  Christians,  we  should  have  thought 
Rom.  xiv.  Ilf,  a  very  good  reference  for  o\ir  purpose;  hut, 
strange  to  say,  the  Author  sets  it  down  ns  a  ])roof  passage,  that 
‘  professing  Christians  arc  under  obligation  to  t)hs<Tve  the  rules 
‘  of  llieir  Church.’  And  he  includes  I  Ret.  ii.  1.4,  in  the  same 
sentence ! 

Tbe  Author’s  exposition  of  tbe  third  of  tbe  Articles,  *  Of  tJte 
^oin^  (iofrn  of  Christ  into  Hetty  is  very  cfuicise,  but  it  is  also 
very  unsatisfactory ;  it  is  moreover  replete  w  itb  misconstructions 
and  irrelevant  citations  of  tbe  Scriptures.  Within  the  compass 
of  less  than  a  dozen  pages,  we  find  so  many  errors  as  would  billy 
justify  us  in  charging  upon  tbe  Author  the  very  excess  of  care¬ 
lessness.  ’['be  facility  with  which  be  admits  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  tbe  doctrine  maintaineil  in  tbis  |>iirt  of  bis  work,  is  not  a 
little  surprising,  and  must  excite  extreme  caution  in  respect  to 
tbe  proofs  which  he  may  adduce  in  support  of  the  tenets  be  ad¬ 
vocates.  He  refers  us  to  several  passages  ‘  in  the  word  of  God, 

*  wherein  the  w  ord  Hadesy  w  hich  we  sometimes  translate  bell, 

*  and  sometimes  grave,’  is  used  in  these  senses.  Among  these 
we  find.  Matt.  v.  “  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire  ” ;  xxiii.  43. 
“  bow  can  ye  escape  the  daumation  of  hell  C  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  spared 
not  the  angels,  but  cast ‘them  into  hell”;  in  respect  to  which  he 
says,  that  ‘  the  context  shews  that  the  word  ilescribes  the  rc- 
‘  gions  of  woe  anti  destruction.’  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in 
not  one  of  these  examples,  does  the  woixl  H(ulet  occur.  Arc 
we  to  conclude,  that  because  “  hell  ”  is  found  in  the  translation, 
the  Author  imagined  that  Hades  was  in  the  original;  as  if  the 
former  of  these  wonls  was  uniformly  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  when  used  in  the  sense  which  denotes  the  place  of  future 
punishment?  It  is  very  singular,  that  a  writer  should  produce 
four  passages  for  tlie  purpose  of  establishing,  by  direct  proof, 
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the  import  of  a  particular  term,  ami  that  three  out  of  tlie  four 
shoiihl  not  contain  tlie  woril  in  res|>oct  to  which  tltey  are  cited 
as  witnesses. 

Hut  th  is  is  the  slightest  part  of  the  oflenoe  with  which  we 
must  hohl  the  Author  charpeahle  in  this  portion  of  hU  exposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  his  avowed  purpose,  in  this  summary  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Keformation,  to  establish  their  truth  by  the  authority  of 
the  ‘  w  ritteu  word  ;*  ami  to  acoomplish  this  design,  he  lias  in¬ 
troduced  references  to  the  particular  passages  which  he  const- 
tiers  as  continuing  the  positions  of  the  Articles,  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  (piestions  arising  out  of  the  previous  arruugetnetU  of 
the  subject.  As  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  conclusive  with  all 
welldnstructed  Christians,  it  should  beat  all  times  carefully  ami 
solitlly  producetl.  Ami  as  the  object  sought  is,  to  promote  the 
reee]Uiou  of  doctrines  which  are  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of 
mankind  .as  of  the  highest  importance,  the  proof  from  Scripture 
should  always  have  a  iliroct  relation  to  the  subject  which  it  is 
employed  to  illustrate  or  establish.  For,  if  testimony  lie  repeat¬ 
edly  ailduced,  which,  on  examination,  is  found  not  only  weak, 
hut  irrelevant,  it  may  l>o  productive  of  most  serious  iiyury  to  the 
in(|uirer.  lie  may  Ih‘  re|H‘lled  from  further  examination,  and  so 
he  confirmed  in  his  errors  or  delusions ;  in  which  case,  a  res|>on- 
sibility  w  ill  be  contracted,  of  no  light  character.  Ps.  xvi.  10, 
Acts  ii.  — 31,  are  quoted  as  proofs  that  Jesus  sufl'ered  the 
pains  of  hell,  ‘  went  into  the  deep  and  suffering  hell  of  divine 
‘judgement;*  and  John  xix.  30,  Colos.  ii.  15,  arc  adduced  as 
proofs  that  the  time  of  tliis  suffering  was  not  after  the  cruci¬ 
fixion.  Any  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  might  be, 
with  equal  propriety,  cited  for  the  same  purposes.  They  are 
altogether  useless  in  such  a  connection,  and  leave  the  doctrine 
asserted  in  the  proposition  of  the  Kx|H)siior,  among  the  gratui¬ 
tous  dicta  which  have  been  received  witliout  evidence.  Against 
that  explanation  of  the  Article  which  interprets  it  of  the  descent 
of  Christ’s  body  to  the  grave,  the  Author  urges,  that  the  Article 
intends  something  more,  since  it  adds  to  Uie  w  ords  ‘  As  Christ 
‘  died  for  us,  and  was  buried,*  the  clause,  ‘  So  also  it  is  to  be 

*  believed,  tliat  he  went  down  into  liell.*  Hut  it  seems  not  less 
clear,  that,  as  the  Article  adds  the  clause  of  Christ’s  going  down 
into  hell  to  that  of  his  being  buried,  it  refers  to  a  time  and  act 
sulisetjuent  to  his  death,  and  cannot  therefore  relate  to  his  suf¬ 
ferings  previously  endured.  Besides,  the  foregoing  Article  in¬ 
cludes  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  therefore  they  are  not  intro¬ 
duced  in  this:  ‘  Christ—truly  suftered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and 

*  buried,  to  reconcile  his  father  to  us,  and  to  lie  a  sacrifice  iK>t 
‘  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins  of  iirui.'  *1  he 
Third  Article  is  additional  to  this,  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
explanatory  of  it. 
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Thi»  Tiiird  Article  of  the  doctrinal  fnriniilnry  of  the  Mnglish 
Church  is  a  very  curious  one;  and  we  shall  therefore  give 
some  further  account  of  it  for  the  insti  nction  or  gratification  of 
our  readers.  It  ntlonls  a  striking  instance  of  assent  re(|uircd 
to  an  undefined  doctrine,  as  an  article  of  faith :  ‘  It  is  to  he  be* 
lieved,  that  Christ  went  ilown  into  hell.’  Ihit,  of  this  descent^ 
it  oilers  no  explanation ;  and  the  credence  which  it  demands,  is 
therefore  required  to  a  form  of  words  which  have  no  explicit 
meaning,  and  which  cannot  receive  from  the  parties  pledging 
themselves  to  the  belief  of  it,  a  uniform  and  intelligent  assent. 

The  tenet  has  a  place  in  the  Creed  as  well  as  in  the  Articles. 
It  was,  however,  of  late  introduction  into  the  former,  having  no 
place  in  the  early  Oriental  or  Koman  formularies.  In  King  Kd- 
ward  the  Sixth’s  Articles,  it  is  inserletl  with  a  reference  to  a’ 
(passage  in  the  New  'restament:  ‘  'I'he  body  of  Christ  lay  in 
the  grave  until  his  Kesurrcction ;  hut  his  spirit,  which  he  gave 
up,  was  with  the  spirits  which  were  detained  in  prison,  or  in 
llcll,  and  preached  to  them,  as  the  place  in  St.  l^eter  testiheth.’ 
In  the  Articles  of  I'.Hzaheth,  lotiii,  this  reference  is  omitted,  and 
the  Article  appears  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  already  (|uoted 
it.  The  terms  in  w  hich  it  is  delivered  in  the  Latin  Church,  from 
which  it  was  l>orrowed,  are,  ‘  dcscendit  in  inferna'  Bishop 
Horsley,  in  his  Sermon  on  1  Peter  iii.  18 — 20,  maintains,  that 
the  place  to  which  Christ  descended  was  ‘  that  region  of  repose 
‘  and  rest  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  abide  in -joyful  hope 
‘  of  the  consummation  of  their  bliss  * !  In  support  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  he  cites  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  phrase, 
“  lower  parts  of  the  earth  which  he  affirms  is  a  periphrasis  in 
the  Greek  language  for  “  hell,”  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  w  ord, 
as  the  invisible  mansion  of  departed  s])irits  ;  and  this,  he  further 
states,  is  the  only  sense  in  which  any  Greek  writer  would  have 
used  the  words,  or  any  one  w  ho  spoke  the  language  would  have 
understood  them.  This  criticism,  however,  is  quite  erroneous. 
The  expressions  occur  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  f),  in  which  they  can  have 
no  appropriate  reference  when  thus  explained.  They  are  found 
also  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  l.>,  where  the  sense  attributed  to  them  by 
the  Bishop  is  clearly  inadmissible.  From  the  use  of  the  phrase 
in  the  creed  into  which  they  were  first  inserted,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  words  aie  intended  to  signify  the  burial  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  since  otherwise  the  creed  would  not  include  the  article 


of  Christ’s  burial :  ‘ — crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  he  de¬ 
scended  in  infrrna*  But,  as  the  words  ‘  dead  and  buried  * 
were  afterwards  added  to  the  creed,  and  placed  before  the  words 
‘  he  descended  #w  the  latter  were  unquestionably  in- 

tendetl  to  express  some  circumstance  distinct  from  the  burial  of 
Christ’s  body.  And  so,  the  Article  is  designed  to  embody,  in 
the  formulary  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  descent  of  Christ  sepa- 
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mtoly  from  his  intrrmont — *  As  Christ  died  for  m  and  was 
‘  huricd,  so  also  it  is  to  he  l>elieved,  that  he  went  domn  into  hell.* 

The  hell  of  the  creed  is  explained  hy  some  of  the  old  wrifera, 
of  the  Limhm  Patrnm  to  which,  they  say,  Christ  went  down  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  the  patriarchs  and  other  righteoin 
men  detained  in  bondage  till  his  death.  According  to  their 
conceit,  heaven  was  not  o|>en  for  the  admission  of  men  prerious- 
ly  to  the  passion  of  the  Redeemer;  and  such  as  died  in  a  per¬ 
fect  state  of  grace  antecedently  to  it,  were  reecive^l  into  the 
mansion  of  the  fathers,  the  IJmhfis  Pat  rum,  so  called  from  its 
siip])osed  situation  on  the  higher  part  or  hrim  of  hell. 

Another  ancient  opinion  is,  that  the  descent  of  Christ  denotes 
only  the  efticacy  of  his  death  upon  the  souls  placed  in  safe  rns- 
tiniy  in  hell.  In  part,  this  notion  corresponds  to  the  preceding; 
but  it  differs  from  it  in  denying  a  real  local  transition.  There 
was  no  going  down  of  (''hrist's  |>orson  into  tlie  inrisible  mansions 
inhabited  by  the  de^iarted  of  preceding  times  ;  hut  there  was  to 
them  a  beneficial  participation  in  the  oflects  of  his  death. 

lly  some  intcr]ireters,  the  phrase  ‘  he  descended  into  hoM,’ 
is  explained  of  the  depositing  of  Christ’s  Innly  in  the  grave,  or 
of  its  lying  in  the  grave ;  and  they  allege,  that  soul  is  usetl  in 
Scripture,  where  only  body  is  intended,  and  that  hell  is  in  some 
passages  to  he  understood  only  of  the  grave.  But  it  is  evident, 
that,  whatever  truth  there  may  l)c  in  the  criticism,  the  Article 
distinguishes  the  burial  of  Christ  from  the  descent.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  tliis  explication  must  be  noticed,  because  it  is  an  interpre¬ 
tation  which  some  subscribers  to  the  Article,  and  some  believers 
in  the  creed,  may  favour. 

The  descent  of  Christ,  as  an  article  of  faith,  is  again  ex- 
]>ounded  hy  some  theologians,  as  ilenoting  the  endurance  by 
Christ  of  the  punishment  of  sin  in  the  sufferings  of  hell:  *  Knm 

*  mortem  pertulerit  qurr  scehrihus  ah  irato  Deo  inf  iffitur**^ 

‘  (tiros  in  anima  cruciatus  damnati  ac  jyerdiii  homims  pertuleritC 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  article  is  explained  in  the  work 
lu'forc  us.  ‘  We  do  not  suppose  that  Christ’s  soul  literally  do- 
‘  scended  into  the  place  of  torment,  after  his  death  on  the  tree.* 
— ‘  That  Jesus  suffered  the  pains  <)f  hell,  is  un(piestionahle.*«^ 
‘  Me  endured  the  full  curse  that  had  been  provoked  by  the 
‘  transgression  of  his  people.’—*  Jesus  went  into  the  deep  and 

*  suffering  hell  of  divine  judgement.’ — *  This  was  an  endurance 

*  of  the  torments  siifiered  by  those  who  arc  banished  from  God’s 

*  presence.’ 

Bishop  Horsley  supposes,  that  Our  fiord  went,  in  his  diaem- 
bodieil  spirit,  into  that  part  of  the  nether  regions  in  which  tlic 
souls  of  the  righteous  were  in  safe  keeping,  and,  among  otheri, 
those  of  the  Antediluvians  that  had  been  brought  to  re|amtance 
and  faith  in  a  llcdeemcr  to  come,*  that  he  might  amiotiiico  to 
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tluMn  tlie  glad  tidings,  that  he  liad  actually  ofl'errd  the  sncrifice 
of  their  redemption,  and  was  about  to  ap|>car  h(‘fore  the  Father 
as  their  intercessor.  He  tliinks,  tiiat  the  saen'd  wriU'rs  manifest 
occasionally  an  anxiety  to  convey  distinct  intimations,  tiiat  the 
antetliiuviaii  race  is  not  uninterested  in  the  redemption  and  final 
retribution.  Of  this  anxiety,  however,  lie  fiimisheH  no  other 
evidence  than  the  notice  which  occurs  in  a  passage  in  the  Apo- 
caly)>se: — “And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  that  were  in  it.** 
'I'his  |)4iS3age,  even  granting  its  inclusive  reference  to  the  ante¬ 
diluvians,  only  proves  that  they  shall  he  jinlged  as  a  part  of  the 
human  race  in  the  “  great  day  hut  is  altogether  silent,  as  is 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  respecting  any  su))po.sed  interest  in  tin* 
redemption.  This  is  one  of  the  Bishop's  ingenious  but  inad- 
iiiissilde  assumptions. 

For  the  variety  of  opinions  which  have  been  piihlislied  re- 
spi‘cting  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Bishop  Fearson  on  the  Creed;  aiul  we  sliall  conclude  our  present 
account  of  them,  by  giving  a  place  to  that  w  hich  he  supj)orts  as 
the  most  probable.  ‘  The  soul  of  Christ,  really  separated  from 
‘  his  body  by  death*  did  truly  pass  into  the  place  below,  where 

*  the  souls  of  the  departed  were,  that  he  might  undergo  the 

*  condition  of  a  dead  man  as  well  as  of  a  living  one.  His  body 
‘  w  as  laid  in  a  grave,  as  ortlinarily  the  bodies  of  dead  men  are ; 

‘  and  his  soul  was  conveyed  into  such  a  receptacle  as  the  souls 
‘  of  other  persons  use  to  be,  that  the  law  of  death  migiit  be  fully 

*  satisfied.* 

As  our  object,  in  this  concise  enumeration  of  opinions,  is  not 
eithtT  to  deciile  the  question  to  which  they  refer,  or  to  give  an 
account  of  the  refutations  which  have  been  attempted  of  the 
several  opinions  maintained  by  diti’erent  authors,  we  shall  not 
further  pursue  the  subject.  The  inference  we  draw*  from  them, 
relates  to  ihe  absurdity  of  the  case  to  which  the  exposition  be¬ 
fore  us  has  been  the  means  of  directing  our  attention.  ‘It  is 
to  l>e  lK*licvetl,  that  Christ  descended  into  hell.*  Tlie  article 
exhibits  this  as  a  doctrine  of  faith,  but  contains  no  information 
as  lo  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  which  it  contains.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  writer  before  us,  who  has  oti’ered  himself  as  an  cx- 
[Hi^itor  of  the  formulary  of  the  Church  of  Fngland,  afioids  no 
sucii  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  doctrine  intended,  as  caii 
at  all  assist  an  im;uirer  in  his  examination  of  its  import.  He  is, 
indeed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  inconsistent  with  himself, 
since  he  interprets  the  second  article  as  comprising  the  very 
Name  setitiiiieiits  which  he  has  included  ‘m  his  interpretation  of 
the  third.  Ciider  that  part  of  the  second  article  which  states 
that  ‘  Christ — truly  sutiered,*  the  Fxpositor  remarks  : 

*  Christ  tilled  the  othce  of  surety  fiir  his  people :  in  eoiisequenoe, 
Nuine  ot  the  debts  for  w  hich  he  stood  res|>ousiblw  tuust  be  paid,  hi  his 
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hrtrt’b  and  in  the  snfr«»rinps  of  bell  st^ifinp;  np«in  bix  fwml :  for 

this  nas  what  man  sfoo<l  expisod  to  endure  ;  and  we  behold  him  in 
eonaeqnencH'  I'arnpil  to  jndpement,  condemned,  emeibeil  as  a  malefactor, 
and  at  the  «imo  time  enduring  th<'  hom>rs  of  iiitenml  darVneaa,  the 
nithdniwinp  of  the  Father’s  countenance,  and  the  hittereat  ymins  of 
desolation  in  his  mind.’ 

In  his  remarks  on  the  fourth  article,  ‘  ("If  the  Ucsurrcction  of 
Christ,’  the  Author  has  att(*inpted  to  assign  reasons  for  the 
limitation  of  the  proots  of  that  esscnuial  fact  ;  hut  he  has  iiol, 
ne  think,  provithni  the  most  solul  answ<M*s  to  either  the  inquiries 
of  the  sincere  disciple,  or  the  cavils  of  the  petulant  uiiVelitver. 

‘  It  is  aske<l  by  the  Intidel.  Wherefon'  not  have  made  the  apptmr- 
unce  of  the  asct*nsion  of  the  riMMi  laxly  as  public  as  the  crucifixion  had 
Ixvn,  and  so  have  left  the  matter  heyond  question  ?  It  is  answered,  in 
the  tirst  place,  this  would  have  hceii  iiuamsistent  with  the  imtiire  ot' 
Christ’s  kinplom,  which  is  spiritual,  and  cstahlisluxl  through  faith  :  it 
would  have  Ihxmi  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  jxirt  in  the  co¬ 
venant,  to  whom  it  Ixdougs  to  bring  siniuTs  to  Ixdicvc  and  live  :  it 
would  have  pn»ved  ;igaiusl  the  very  testimonies  given  by  .lesns,  when 
living  amongst  men,  who  foreuiirned  the  of  the  judicial  blind¬ 

ness  and  wrath  which  were  coming  upon  them,  and  by  which  despisers 
should  Ix’  left  to  ptTish  without  further  tcMtiiuoiiy  fnuu  him.  John 
vii.  31.'  pp.  50,  ol. 

'I’he  subject  of  the  twentieth  Article  is  too  copious  and  too 

important  to  he  hastily  dealt  with.  ‘  I’he  Church  hath  piiwor 

‘  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  anthoritv  iireontrovei>ie.s  of 

» 

Maith.’  We  are  glail  to  find  our  h^xpositor,  in  illustrating  this 
Article,  asserting,  that, 

‘  There  is  no  Scriptural  authority  by  which  a  church  is  placed  in 
the  ]u»wer  of  enforcing  its  decrees  or  requirements,  by  |x*rs<'CUtion,  <ir 
compulsion  ;  ueilhcr  can  any  b-.xlv  of  men  ground  ujxui  Ciml’s  word, 
the  assumption  of  a  right  to  insist  up<»n  the  confession  of  what  they 
shall  enact.’ 

This  is  very  gratifying  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  tiiio 
churchman.  We  lielieve  it  all.  Hut,  if  all  thi.s  ha  true,  tho 
Author  only  shews  us,  how  grossly  Scriptural  authority  has 
l>een  disregarded  by  the  Church  wlu>se  articles  he  is  expound¬ 
ing.  There  is  one  very  essential  explanation  wanted,  in  I'ospeet 
to  tills  Article,  which  the  Author  has  most  rautiously  abstain 
from  noticing;  we  mean,  that  whicli  is  required  in  answer  to  tho 
question,  HV/o,  or  ITZ/f/f  is  the  church  which  has  power  to  de¬ 
cree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  contvover.sics  of  fai'h? 
He  aclilres.ses  to  the  parlixans  of  Fopery  some  very  perpitxmg 
considerations  o?i  the  doctrines  of  intallihility ;  reiiiarkmg,  that 
the  existence  of  dispute  or  doubt  ujhui  the  subject,  docs  at 
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once  ilciitroy  the  pretension  to  it.  Now,  ns  we  are  of  his 
Dpiiilon,  that,  as  I'li^tesl  mts,  we  shonhl  he  able  to  Mipport  our 
liljcrty  ujH)n  true  i^roniuls,  we  eonhl  wisli  tiuit  he  had  favoured 
us  with  a  description  of  the  persoe.s  who  constitute  the  Church 
to  which  helofiLj  the  powers  sjieeified  in  tlie  article.  Hut,  in¬ 
deed,  if  no  body  of  men  are  jnstilied  by  ‘(iod’s  word*  in  as¬ 
suming  the  right  to  insist  upon  the  eourrsHton  of  what  they 
shall  enact,  theie  is  an  end  of  all  iiupiiry  and  all  controversy  on 
this  subject. 

c  have  already  animadverted  upon  the  Author’s  inappro¬ 
priate  references  to  Scripture.  We  find  them  increasing  as  we 
proceed.  I’nder  the  xwth  Artiele,  in  n*ply  to  the  questions, 

*  Have  wc  any  Sciipfure  example  of  persons  receiving  benefit 
‘  by  ecclesiastical  confirmation,  or  of  any  ohserviinccs  of  a  rile 

•  of  tills  description  in  the  primitive  church  V  Acts  xiv.  ii*.!., 
XV.  dxJ.  "I'im.  i.  .*),  (i,  are  cited  as  pro(»f  passages.  What  re¬ 
semblance  any  one  can  pereeivi*  between  Paul  and  Ihiniahas 
ad.dres-ing  the  motives  and  consolations  of  tin?  (Jospel  to  the 
Christian  believers  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  “exliorting 
them  to  continue  iu  tlie  faith,  and  that  we  nuisl  through  much 
tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  (iod,”  and  the  ceremony 
of  coufiriiiation,  it  would  he  dllllcult  to  say  ;  and  the  conv- 
spoiideiice  of  the  Liter  to  the  ease  of  Judas  and  Silas  deliver¬ 
ing  exhortations  to  the  l^rethreii  to  whom  they  were  the  bearers 
of  the  Apostolic  decision  respecting  the  Jewish  impositions,  it 
would  not  le>s  re<|uiie  a  very  extraordinary  discernment  to  dis¬ 
cover.  If  the  Author  deemed  it  sidiicieiit  for  his  purpose,  to 
liiiti  examples  of  tb.e  use  of  the  word  confinn^  he  was  pre- 
siimlnti  not  a  little  on  the  sim])licity  of  his  readers,  iu  oflering  to 
diem  this  verbal  dtimuistration.  Itut  how*  came  he  not  to  ol>- 
servo,  that  there  is  no  mention  i!i  these  passages,  of  the  “lay¬ 
ing  oil  of  h  inds,*’  which  i'i  the  osential  sign  in  contirrnation ;  a 
defect,  w  hich.  to  say  nothing  of  otlier  reasons,  renders  altogether 
unlit  for  his  piirpoe  these  references  to  the  acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  *.  Here,  however,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Author  supplies  the 
defect  of  his  proof  passages,  h\  the  aid  of  an  additional  refer¬ 
ence  wliuh  includes  the  laving  on  of  hands.  “I  put  thee  in 
reujembrante,  that  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  Ciod,  which  is  in  thee, 
by  tlie  putting  on  of  my  hands Tim.  i.  t».  In  the  former 
(^uoLitions,  we  have  the  very  word  eontirm ;  anil  in  this,  we 
have  “  laying  on  of  hands  and  these  together  furnish  the  ‘  ex¬ 
ample  of  persons  receiving  hciietit  by  ecclesiastical  confirm¬ 
ation!  M  hat  may  we  not  prove  by  sueli  a  eonsti notion  as  this! 
Hut  alter  all.  it  was  very  unnecessary  for  our  Kxpositor  to  tax 
his  iugeiiuitv  with  the  lalwur  of  such  frivolous  eoUation,  since 
lie  admits,  tli.it  Coniinnation  is  wanting  in  all  the  obligations  of 
^aci  L-d  diithority,  and  has  no  pretension  to  any  *  liighcr  standard 
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*  Uian  that  of  a  wholesome  human  institution/  The  obj^on-- 
ancc,  in  the  primitive  Church,  of  a  rite  of  this  <le?»eription,  Is 
not,  even  from  his  own  shewing,  to  he  reeeive<l  as  credihle ;  and 
in  res|V‘Ct  to  the  wholesomeness  of  it,  his  testimony  is  far  enough 
from  In'ing  conclusive,  since  he  subjoins  to  his  account  of  its 
design,  the  confession,  ‘  that  the  manner  in  which  contirmafions 
‘  are  attendeil  in  the  present  day,  is  not  in  accordance  with  this 

*  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  occasion  Is 

*  wholly  abused/ 

A  writer  who  would  wish  to  give  an  impartial  and  full  account 
of  the  Church  of  hhigland  as  by  law  established,  cannot  limit 
his  examination  of  the  principles  of  its  constitution  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  its  formularies.  It  is  not  from  tlie  Articles  alone, 
that  we.  can  learn  the  teiu'ts  a:ul  the  practices  which  distinguish 
it.  l>ut  (  ven  in  respect  to  the  Articles  themselves,  thc^jemis 
emplo\e<l  in  them  are  not  always  sidVieiently  explicit  tdirnahU* 
us  to  mnlerstand  the  provisions  which  they  are  intc  nilcil  to  em¬ 
body.  In  the  thirty-third  Article,  ‘  Of  oxcommuniente  persons, 
how  they  arc  to  he  avoided/'  it  is  ordered,  that  the  ]>erson 

*  nghtly  cut  ofl’  fn>m  the  m/ity  of  the  (^hureh,  and  eveomnui- 
nicated,  ought  to  he  taken  of  the  whole  mnltitude  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  as  a  heathen  and  publican,  until  he  l>e  onenly  reconciled  by 
penance,  and  received  into  the  (  hurch  by  a  tindge  that  hath  a\i- 
ihority  thereunto/  Here  are  several  particulars  in  respect  to 
v.hich  information  will  l>e  sought  by  an  inquirer,  which  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  itself  will  not  suj>ply.  In  what  eases  is  the  ]mnishment 
justly  incurred,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom,  is  the  sen¬ 
tence  pronounced,* that  a  ]>erson  mav  he  ‘  rightlv  cut  oft"? 

hat  explanation  is  to  be  given  to  tlu'  words  “  hoatlnm  and 
pnbliciin"?  ^Vbat  is  the  penance  prescrilH'd,  and  who  is  the 
Judge  that  has  authority  to  restore  the  oftend(*r?  'Fhe  present 
Kx  posit  or  professes  to  investigate  the  snhjecl  of  the  Article ; 
hut,  on  these  important  particulars,  willnnit  the  understanding 
of  which  the  Mhole  of  the  Article  is  but  a  tissue  of  words,  he 
oflers  no  elucidation.  The  explanation  which  he  has  thought 
to  be  sufticient,  is  most  imperfect,  and,  such  as  it  is,  can  only 
mislead  his  readers.  Excommunication,  in  the  h'stahlishul 
Church,  is,  according  to  emr  Author,  only  an  act  of  wholesome 
discipline,  depriving  the  offender  of  those  pri\ileges  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  Cliristiaii  profession,  ilow  far  the  cxcommnnica* 
tion  in  question  answers  to  this  description,  may  easily  he  known, 
not  certainly  from  the  pages  before  us,  hut  from  the- laws  which 
have  been  ordained  for  the  support  and  government  of  tlu* 
Church.  These  are  promulgated  against  cases  which  the  Newr 
Testament  never  represents  as  ofleiices ;  and  they  are  ndtni. 
nistered  by  an  authority  which  has  no  place  in  the  institutions 
and  ordinances  prescrilK*d  and  recognized  by  it.  I'lie  Ex- 

I)  n 
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ronminiuCHtioii  of  the  Churcli  of  Kn^nnil  (lifKpialities  a  por^ 
«ori  in  his  civil  capacity,  and  deprives  him  of  his  political  lights. 
It  is  iK^hin;;  like  the  discipline  of  a  Christian  community,  and 
is  utterly  remote  ami  alien  from  the  ordinatK'es  which  Christ 
has  ^iven  to  his  Churches.  Hence  arises  the  impossihility  of 
enforcing  the  discipliiu*  of  the  Church  under  a  free  and  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  and  the  nullity  of  these  articles  of  faith, 
relating  to  disci|dino,  as  articles  of  law.  The  time  is,  porha|>s, 
not  far  distant,  when  those  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  code  and 
polity  which  have  hecome  obsolete  and  are  sunk  into  desuetude, 
will  he  wisw'ly  re|>ealed,  ami  when  a  temperate  revisiil  of  the 
Artichvs  will  lead  f(»  a  reduction  of  their  luunbcr  without  any 
detriment  to  their  Scriptural  orthoiloxy,  or  Ihotestant  con¬ 
sistency. 
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ject  of  his  Two  Letters  to  the  Kight  Hon.  (ieorge  Canning,  &c. 

tkc,  Ac.  Hy  Tln»mas  (tisborne,  Jun.  8vo.  pp.  liUk  London, 

ia27. 

^^IlIS  pamphlet  is  more  than  a  year  old,  but  it  has  lost  nothing 
"  by  keeping,  and  we  arc  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  draw  it  forth 
at  this  moment.  It  is  the  most  elocpicnt  political  pamphlet,  if 
we  mistake  not,  which  has  appearetl  since  the  day  of  Burke; 
ami  it  is  not  more  elotpient  than  conclusive.  We  have  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  writer — wc  wonder  that  he  has  not  made 
himself  as  publicly  know  n  as  his  talents  would  entitle  and  enable 
him  to  become— hut  we  understand  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  whom  all  parties  respect  for  his  talents  liberality,  and 
])iety,  and  who  may  justly  he  characterized  as  an  ornament  to 
the  Kstablished  C'iturch.  ilow’  he  luis  escaped  being  made  a 
Bishop,  we  cannot  tell, — unless,  like  Barzillai,  he  })refers  to  live 
among  his  own  people.  But  to  the  (lamphlet  itself.  Mr.  Gis¬ 
borne  has  here  struck  the  shield  of  the  most  redoubtable  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  .Viili-C.’atholic  and  f/Z/ra-Brotestant  parly,  and  made 
It  *  ring  again.'  The  Rector  of  Stanhope,  by  his  malignant  attack 
upon  Mr.C  Running,  iuis  actpiired  an  unenviable  prominence  in  a 
character  ill  comporting  willj  hi.s sacred  function;  but,  as  a  tho- 
rougli-guiiig  political  partiz^ui,  be  has  gained  a  reward  which  it 
might  have  l)ecn  diflicult  for  him  to  merit  or  to  secure  by  taking 
a  diliercnl  line.  The  present  pamphlet,  however,  is  something 
imicli  iH'tter  than  a  mere  exposure  of  the  uiifaimess,  incon¬ 
sistencies,  and  lalse  reasoning  of  that  writer,  whom  ?lr.  Ciis- 
borne  huiuuiously  styles  ilie  *  cu melton  of  llie  Catholic  Ques¬ 
tion.*  It  is  a  masterly  review,  point  by  |>oint,  of  the  allegations 
of  danger  to  Churcii  and  Stale,  brought  tbr^vard  hy  the  enc- 
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lilies  to  concession,  test  in  Item  hy  thU  plain  qufftitoti~*  How 
*  will  this  danger  he  acted  iquHi  hy  thecoiiceSHion  of  the  ciaiiiis 
— Who  will  deny  that  dangers  exist  ?  The  question  is,  w  hat 
and  w  lienee  are  they,  and  how  are  they  to  be  dealt  with  ? 

*  At  leiiMt  let  us  estimate  them  like  nieii,  and,  if  they  are  too  strong 
for  us,  retire  before  them  ;  but  not  set  up  a  screnui  like  children,  and 
run  away  from  a  buglicar  of  our  own  imagining.' 

We  have  neither  room  nor  time  to  favour  our  readers,  on  this 
occasion,  with  an  Kssay  upon  what  is  misH*alleil  Cntholic  Kiniin- 
eipation.  \\  e  say  mis-CHlIed,  for  the  only  phrase  w  hich  indieatrfl 
the  true  nature  of  the  subject  is,  Irelamrs  Emancipation.  It  is 
accidentally  a  question  between  Papists  and  l^rotestants :  it  is 
originally,  substantially,  and  fundamentally,  a  question  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish.  It  is  a  national,  not  a  mere  eccle- 
slailieal  dispute, — as  truly  so,  as  that  between  the  'Furks  and 
the  Greeks.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
Ireland,  cannot  understand  the  subject, — cannot  understand  the 
reason  why  Ireland  is  Popish,  not  Protestant;  or  why  Po|:^ry 
in  Ireland  is  more  an  element  of  political  danger,  than  it  is  in 
Canada  or  in  Hanover.  England,  it  has  been  qu.iintly  but  truly 
said,  s .‘.allowed  Ireland  ages  ago,  but  has  never  been  able  td 
digest  her  prey.  It  ought  long  ago  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
her,  had  the  natural  process  of  assimilation  gone  forw'ard. 
What  has  prevented  it  ?  The  disease  of  misgovernment^ 
Popery  w  as  first  planted  in  Ireland  by  the  Englitdi  sword ;  it 
has  since  been  propped  up  and  strengthened  by  penal  laws; 
has  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  darkness  and  ignorance 
produced  by  the  whole  course  of  our  policy,  civil  and  eccle- 
Jiiasticul,  towards  that  ill-treated  country;  has  been  endowed 
with  the  moral  strength  of  a  persecuted  faith  and  with  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  a  national  cause ;  has  thriven  u|>on  the  iinpoverish- 
nient  of  the  country ;  and  is  now  something  more  than  a  bug¬ 
bear, — something  more  than  a  phenomenon  to  be  wondered  at 
and  lamented  over :  it  is  a  pressing  and  enormous  ^Kilitical  evil, 
l>ressiiig  heavily  upon  the  national  finances,  and  threatening  the 
disorganization  of  society.  A  settlement  of  the  question  has 
become  imperiously  necessary,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish, 
hut  for  our  own  sake.  We  have  the  power  to  keep  down  the 
Irish  ;  but  we  can  ill  afford  it.  They  may  he  massacred,  ns  the 
Prunswickers  wish ;  but  we  should  be  miserably  the  losers  by 
the  madness  and  crime  to  which  they  would  urge  our  Govem- 
nient.  ^ 

‘The  Catholics',  says  Air.  GUborne,  ‘can  do  better  without  the 
claims  than  we  can  do  with  their  turbulence  and  discontent.  Let  m 
lo<»k  at  our  present  state.  There  the  monster  stands  before  us,  still  in 
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daily  inmasinf^  deftmnitv*  The  nccniRity  which  exintod  in  Mr.  Pitt'i 
daT>  of  tranquiliiaing  Ireland  and  utUchiiif^  it  to  thia  oountrv,  exista 
still,  and  is  become  fearfully  urgent.  Her  s<iiis  are  chiiiiouriiig  alniut  our 

fates,  and  are  indetnl  a  uisgnu'c  to  our  preiiiises.  The  nighty  Hev. 

rish  Prelate  who  drew  u|»  the  stale  of  the  nuestion  for  (hnirgi*  III,, 
propoaed,  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  (atholie  claims  should  he 
at  unoe  **  put  at  end  to/'  **  by  an  explicit  declomtion  that  they  cannot 
be  c«>mplied  with.'*  His  ml  vice  was  unhajipily  taken.  The  experiment 
has  t>een  tried,  and  has  failed  miHcrnbly.  Is  Ireland  likely  1s>  b<*  tmn- 
quHIixed  and  attached  to  this  cmintry  by  n»pentfng  it  ?  Let  it  N' 
tried  a  hundred  sucressire  times;  still  our  statesmen  will,  in  every  sea- 
lion  of  Parlianient,  have  to  do  with  the  ('atholie  question.’ 

But  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  has  said, — and  the  King  has 
consented, — that  the  (|uestion  shall  l)e  settled,  and  in  the  only 
possible  way  in  which  it  ever  can  he  disposcnl  of;  hy  blotting  out 
the  Ibui  remains  of  the  penal  laws  from  (he  statute-book, — by 
the  annihilation  of  political  distinctions  which,  it  has  been  most 
truly  said  by  an  enlightened  inemlMT  of  the  L  niversity  of  Ox¬ 
nard,  are  bonds  of  strength  to  the  proscribed  party,  and  bonds 
of  debility  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Mr.  (iisborne  puts  very 
forcibly  a  question,  which  answers  itself  with  all  the  force  of  de¬ 
monstration. 

‘  Will  any  rational  man  doubt,  that  this  annually  recurring  struggle, 
cunimunicating,  as  it  does  in  Ireland;  to  the  meml>ers  of  the  two 
churches,  feelines  of  fierce  political  animosity  tow’ards  each  other,  is  an 
afmosi  insupetanU  impfdiment  to  the  eitension  of  the  Protestant  faith  Y* 

For  the  evils  which  oppress  and  desolate  Ireland,  Catholic 
Emancipation,  it  has  truly  been  said,  is  no  adc(|uate  remeily :  it 
would  be  a  base  delusion,  to  represent  it  as  such.  But  it  will  do 
this;— it  will  render  those  evils  remediable.  It  will  not  restore 
to  health,  but  it  will  withdraw  a  cause  of  irritation  whicli  is 
keeping  up  an  indammatory  .action  that  renders  cure  impracti¬ 
cable^  If  it  does  not  mend  the  Papists,  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  Protestants  of  Irelaml.  If  it  does  not  operate  any  change 
upon  Popery,  it  will  tear  oft*  from  the  Protestant  faith,  a  most 
unlovely  disguise,  under  which  it  was  im|)ossible  that  any  true 
Irishman  coukl  recognize  its  heavenly  claims  or  beneficent  cha¬ 
racter.  Hitherto,  the  language  of  our  policy  has  been.  Let  the 
Irish  turn  Protestants,  and  we  will  admit  them  to  the  privileges 
of  Englishmen.  Make  them,  we  say,  Englishmen,  and  they 
must  become  Protestants.  The  UKin  who  doubts  this,  may  be¬ 
lieve  in  his  Church,  but  let  him  not  pretetKl  to  believe  in  his 
Bible.  Where  is  Popery  upon  the  increase  ?  Look  through¬ 
out  Christendom,— cross  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  American 
States, — and  touch  at  all  the  old  Romish  missionary’  stations  in 
the  way  home  by  the  Ca|>c,  and  you  wili  tind,  that  the  only  Und 
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hoAvpn.— wr  ^‘vrcprinjpr  Spain  and  PnTttt|:fal,^iii  which 
Prvpnry  is  cnininp  pr<>Holyt<»s»  and  manifpatmp  the  vi|;ntir  nf  vo«th 
in  ihtjs  njjr  of  its  dorropitndo,  is— 

Rnt  wr  trust  that  tho  dorroc  iias  jfono  forth,  from  which  wr 
shall  herraftor  hnvo  to  date  the  ora  of  Ireland’s  restoration,  K 
not  to  her  ori^rinal  rank,  amonjf  the  nations — for  she  once  took 
the  lead  in  learning  and  civilization — to  an  intellectual  equality 
with  Britain,  her  younger  sister,  l-ong  has  Ireland  l>een  the 
inere  park  and  pleasure-ground  of  the  Church  :  it  must  now  be 
enclosed  and  cultivated  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Hitherto, k 
has  yielded  only  tithes  and  rents :  it  must  now  Im?  made  to  grow 
produce  of  another  kind.  ‘  The  history  of  the  world  \  Mr.  Gi»- 
i»orne  remarks,  ‘  does  not  furnish  an  instance  of  a  ctuintn  which, 

'  Ix-ing  from  soil  and  climate  able*  to  breed  and  fee<l  mon,  ami 
‘  To  k(X'p  them  in  health,  and  being  free  from  external  nppiwa- 
‘  sion.  has  in  any  age  l>een  permanently  miserable,  except  Iw' 

‘  misgovc*rnmcnt.’  If  the  political  evils  of  Ireland  have  a  rr- 
ligions  cause,  that  cause  must  lie  Protestantism,  not  Popery,  fitir 
Protestantism  is  the  creed  of  those  who  hnveenjo>’ed  tlie  innno> 
poly  of  Ireland.  Popery  has  been,  in  Ireland,  the  of 

d<‘morali7.ing  policy ;  it  has  increased  in  an  exact  ratm  w’lth  the 
deterioration  of  the  country  ;  and  of  whatever  evils  it  may  he 
Inily  described  as  the  cause,  it  is  only  a  second  or  third  catise^ 
which  has  itself  been  caused  by  that  which  precedeil  it.  Po¬ 
pery  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  spiritual  tyranny.  T^Tiat 
has  engendered  that  ignorance,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  prlestlicKul  ?  By  whom  was  the  Irish  Bible  withheld 
from  tlic  Irish  ?  By  whom  have  the  Irish  peasantry  liecn  con¬ 
signed  to  their  prestmt  instructors  ?  By  the  patrons  and  incinn- 
hents  of  tlie  wealthiest  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  Chnston- 
dom.  in  u  country  w  here  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  in  the 
most  wretched  poverty  ! 

All  tins  is  little  understood  by  the  lower  classes  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  How  should  it  be  ?  And  yet,  noblemen  and  clergymen, 
who  cannot  but  know  all  this, — knowing  too  how  utterly  im¬ 
possible  it  is  that  our  cobblers,  and  carpenters,  and  labourers, 
and  old  w  omen  should  understand  a  word  about  the  claims  of 
the  Irish  or  the  nature  of  the  concessions  contemplated,  are 
basely  endeavouring  to  spread  a  delusive  alarm  amon^  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  people,  and  to  enlist  the  bud  passions  of  uic  riiUble 
in  a  seditious  outcry.  We  say  deliberately,  xediiwuso  The  re¬ 
ference  made  to  the  King's  coronation-oath  in  circulars  and 
placards,  imputes  to  the  Sovereign  meditated  Basely 

and  meanly  are  noblemen  of  the  haughtiest  port  stooph^t  ^ 
delude  and  flatter  the  people  with  the  very  language  radi- 
calistm  Basely  and  meanly  are  clergymen  distinguished  by 
thi'ir  high-church  claims  and  tbdr  unsecial  hatred  of  the  L>k- 
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tK.*nters,  coaxing  the  sectaries  io  swell  the  nuniher  of  the  pe¬ 
titioners.  The  .s|u‘claclt;  is  most  dis^tistin^;  hut  it  will  avail  no¬ 
thing.  These  men  timr  not  propose  the  alternative  to  conces¬ 
sion  ;  nor  hint  at  it  t<»  ll:e  poor  jieople  they  are  a^italin^. 
‘Speak  out  at  once,  Sir,*  sa\s  Mr.  (iishorne  to  his  wary  oppo¬ 
nent,  j  •  j  , 

‘  upe-.ik  out  like  a  man,  and  say,  keep  thorn  down,  keep  theni  dnwrn  at 
all  hizarils.  If  five  millions  ii  year  will  not  do  it,  spend  ten  ;  if  twenty 
thousand  Imvonets  are  not  enough,  wnd  forty  thousand#  This  advice 
Would  involve  no  practical  iiicrea.v  of  folly,  inhuinniiity,  and  wickinl- 
ness  ;  but  it  woulii  imlicate  a  iniiryollous  nuvaiicemciit  in  open ntSs* and 
honesty.  I  am  j^Tfectly  aware,  Sir,  that  as  lonj(  as  they  arc  kept 
down,  a  line  arena  is  k«*pt  ojieii,  on  which  the  clever,  amhitiout  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England  may  firce  themselves  into  notoriety.  Tliil 
when  I  ])ay  niy  taxes,  I  Imve  a  right  to  inquire,  How  much  of  tins  is 
sp<*nt  ill  keepiiig  down  the  ('atholics  ?  And  you  w  ill  find,  that  a  yearly 
incn:i.Ning  niimUT  of  jK'rsons  will  make  this  in(|uiry,  nrnl  with  yearly 
increa.s«‘d  energy  and  dissalisfiiction  ;  ami  it  will  Im*  very  little  consola¬ 
tion  to  them  and  to  me  to  hear,  that  Dr.  Dickson  is  alrcjidy  a  dean, 
and  that  Dr.  .Facks4m  ho|»eH  s<smi  to  l»e  a  liishop.  lint  this  is  only  a 
purt,  and  a  minor  part,  of  our  case,  as  far  as  mere  s4'lf-interest  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  shall  inquire  on  what  ground,  and  fc»r  what  ohjects,  it  is, 
th.at  Ireland  is  kept  |>eTnuineiitly  on  the  revolt  ?  why  an  invitation  to 
intrigue  and  hoHtility  is  thus  Indd  out  to  foreign  enemies  ?  why  the 
state  of  which  is  ahiMilntely  necesMary  to  the  deranged  finaii(X*H 

of  England,  is  thus  haaarded.  The  land-owner  who  sees  liis  propt'rty 
subjixted  to  an  uninsiirahle  risk  ;  the  fundholder  who  knows,  that 
without  spiMiking  of  the  depreciation  of  his  principal,  even  the  payment 
of  his  interest  would  be  put  in  deep  jeopardy  by  war  ;  and  still  more, 
every  nunuf.icfuriT  ami  trader,  tow  liom  peace  and  extended  comment 
lUT  the  rery^ireath  of  his  n«wtrils,  will  ask  these  questions  ;  and  thefe 
will  be  venrlv  an  incrtmsi'il  number  of  doubters,  whether  the  church 
♦•stuMishment  of  Ireland,  aye,  and  ultimately  w’hether  the  church 
tablishmetit  of  England  is  worth  preserving  at  such  a  price,  lire  ani- 
teat  will  !)ecomc  yearly  more  pointed  lietw’een  the  advocates  for  con¬ 
cession  ami  the  church  :  and  the  resp»*ct  and  attachment  of  the  best, 
the  moat  liberal,  the  most  independent  part  of  the  English  nation  to- 
warda  their  church  establish  meat,  will  be  gradually  weakened.'  pp.  10(1,0, 
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Wchnre  left  ourselves  no  room  to  add  any  further  olwervo-^. 
tions :  but  when  tiic  Bill  is  before  tlie  Legislature,  we  shall  be 
jvhle  lietUfi*  to  canvass  both  the  lianger  anil  the  provisions  ti>  l>c 
mmie  against  it.  In  the  mean  time,  w  e  strongly  recomnieuil  this 
able  pautphlet  to  llie  attention  of  our  rcailois. 
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NOTK'KS. 


Art.  VI 11.  The  Intrrpaxit'uwti  of  Djvhie  Providettce :  wlivtisl  evc)ti- 
lively  from  the  Holy  Scriptim'n.  By  Joseph  Fincher,  Au- 
thtw  of  1^0  Achievements  of  Prayer.'’  l^ino.  pp.  380.  Prioe 
ds,  Lontlon.  1820. 

Thk  desipi  of  this  volume  will  best  W  evpl.nined  in  the  OompHeFi 
«m*n  wonts.  M’hilc  ]woseeutinjj  the  select i<m  of  matermla  for  his 
f(»rmer  publication,  to  which  this  may  be  regarJeil  as  a  companion  or 
sequel,  he  ^^tis  struck  with  the  fact,  that  ‘  the  pra>’vrs  of  a  numerous 
*  company  of  the  holy  and  h<»nourable  of  the  l^rJl,  had  not  1»een  re- 
‘  corded  ’ ;  and  he  led  to  peroeive,  that  some  of  the  most  remark* 
able  displays  of  Di^'ine  Provitleuce  hare  occurnnl  in  cases  in  which 
prayer,  though  implied,  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  As  the  aeb»ction 
of  Jvripture  fiicts  in  The  Achievements  of  Prayer  ”,  had  ftw  its  de* 
sign,  to  concentrate  the  evidence  scattereil  (O'er  the  inspired  volume, 
of  the  regndar  connexion  between  “  fen’cnt  effectual  prayer  ”  and  the 
Divine  nnsw(*r  ;  so,  in  the  present  compilation,  the  same  simple  mcnle 
is  adopted  of  bringing  out,  as  it  were,  into  broad  prominence,  the  holy 
and  consolatory'  d(»ctrine  of  the  special  Providence  of  God  as  ]>residing 
over  his  pi'oplc,  and  of  accumulating  the  historic  proof  of  the  general 
fact.  The  contents  arc  arranged  under  the  follounng  heads.  Inter¬ 
positions  of  Divine  Providence  in  »(^.son8  of  great  extremity  and 
.affliction.  Memorials  and  Thanksgivings  in  commemoration  of  Provi¬ 
dential  InUTpositions.  Remarkable  Manifestatiems  of  IJivine  Favcnir* 
31anifestations  of  the  Divine  Presence.  Personal  Manifestations  of 
our  Lord  after  his  Resurrection.  Interpositions  in  the  Call  and  Con¬ 
version  of  Individuals.  In  the  bestoument  of  Temporal  Bleaaings. 
Instances  of  Remarkable  Presen'ation  and  Deliverance.  I nterpositiont 
in  rewarding  the  Kindness  done  to  the  Lord’s  people.  In  requiting 
the  Evils  done  against  them.  In  restraining  the  rath  of  Men.  In 
convicting  of  Sin — yvithhulding  from  Sin — nunishing  Sin.  In  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  from  Cimtivity.  On  Various  Occasions.  The 
Compiler  has  restrained  himselt  from  all  note  of  comment,  except  in 
the  fonn  of  an  introdnetion,  from  which  we  must  aelect  the  following 
judidons  remarks  npon  the  critical  and  seasonable  period  at  which  the 
interpositions  of  Divine  Providence  hare  usually  taxen  place. 

*  It  is  particularly  deserving  of  our  moat  careful  obsenwiion,  that 
^e  time  selected  by  the  Lord  for  the  brightest  manifestatioiii  of  his 
I  interposing  mercy,  is  invariably  when  the  proapect  is  most  dreary, 

when  hopes  are  liiM  cst,  when  there  appears  no  w'ay  of  escape  from  the 
threatening  danger,  when  events  arc  the  most  perplexing  and  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  when  foreboding  and  anxious  fears  fill  the  mind  with 
terror  and  dismay.  Yet,  even  under  such  a  combination  of  peculiarly 
trying  circumstances,  the  Christian  is  the  only  individual  who  can 
brave  the  threatening  danger,  and  behind  a  frownmg  Providence  discern 
a  >miling  face. 
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•  Though  he  perceiwn  thf  gnthering  thickiv  around  him, 

thoMgh  he  sf*cs  no  raiiiUiw  puintt'd  on  the  cloud,  yet  he  inwardky  be- 
holiU  the  token  t»f  a  U'ttiT  covi-naiit,— he  »eeH  redectiNl  on  hiN  luiul  the 
ima^n*  of  his  Saviour's  love.  It  was* not  till  the  hand  of  Alrrahmm  had 
raintd  the  knife,  that  the  interposing  voire  from  heaven  was  heard. 
It  was  not  till  the  stin  had  retired  from  th  -  view  of  the  anxiouH  and 
Militar}'  Jacob,  tliat  the  niysteries  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  aa-‘ 
MiraiKv  of  the  Lord’s  protecting  csire,  were  so  signally  tiianifested  ti* 
him.  It  was  not  till  the  moment  of  .Farob’s  greatest  sorrow,  that  the 
re'‘entment  of  was  changed  into  brotherly  atfection,  when  “  he 

ran  to  meet  him,  cmbrac4*d  bin;,  and  fell  on  his  neck.”  It  was  nut 
until  J'»s«.*nh  had  been  cr.ist  into  tlie  pit,  that  the  interposing  hand  trf 
hiH  (hxl  apjH'ared  in  hi.s  tlelivcranc**.  It  was  in  the  hour  of  Judah’s 
dark  e\j)ericnce,  when  guilty  fear  had  awakened  his  deepest  sorrow, 
it  was  then,  while  pleading  with  inimitable  tenderness  for  his  brother 
Benj;imin,  that  Joseph  could  no  longer  conceal  the  strong  emotioius  of 
a  bn>ther’s  lt»ve. 

‘  It  was  at  the  moment  when  it  is  patheticidly  R;*id,  **  Hehold  the 
Bolic  wept  ”,  that  tlie  compassion  4*f  Pharaoh’s  daughter  wiis  drawn 
towards  the  infant  It  was  in  Ishm-I’s  greiit  extremity,  when 

the  Kgvptiaus  were  closely  pursuing  them,  when  they  were  greatly 
afraid,  it  was  then,  in  answer  to  their  cry,  that  they  were  commanded 
not  to  fear  ;  but  to  stand  still  and  see  the  Salvation  of  the  Lord.  It. 
was  then  the  sea  became  dry  land  to  them,  and  the  mighty  w'aters  a 
wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left. 

‘  It  was  in  David’s  great  extremity,  when  encompa.s.scd  by  bis  ene¬ 
mies,  when  “  there  w  as  not  a  .step  between  him  and  d»?ath  ”,  tliat  the 
Lord  heard  the  voice  of  his  supplication,  and  wonderfully  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  Saul,  and  from  all  those  who  were  w'aitiiig  to 
destroy  him. 

‘  It  is  not  till  the  .Sons  oi  the  j)o«)r  Widow  arc  about  to  be  torn  from 
her  to  bi*  sold  for  Ixaulmen,  that  the  oil  is  miraculously  increased.  It 
is  not  till  Jeremiah  is  Inniinning  to  sink  in  the  loathsome  diinggon, 
that  the  friemlly  aid  of  Kl>oil-Melech  is  put  forth  to  rescue  him.  It 
is  not  till  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  that  the  Sav’iour  appears  to 
his  alfrighteil  di.^cipies.  It  is  not  till  Peter  feels  himself  sinking,  that 
the  hantl  of  Jesu.s  is  stretched  4)iit  to  save  him. 

*  The  f«*w  instances  which  have  been  selected  out  of  the  numerous 
“  Interpositions  of  Divine  Providence  in  seasons  of  great  extremity 
and  ildiction  ”,  are  siitHcient,  it  is  h4>|)ed,  to  establish  this  truly  con* 
s<»Utory  .ind  encouraging  doctrine,  which  is  so  often  continned  in  the 
experienct*  of  the  real  (  hristian,  that  “  man’s  extremity  is  God’s  op¬ 
portunity  ”,  and  that  the  Lord  selects  for  the  brightest  displays  of  his 
most  a.stimishing  acts  of  Interposing  Merey,  the  time  wi^n  we  least 
expect,  but  most  require  his  aid.’  pp.  x — xiii. 

One  important  purpose  which  this  and  the  companion  Tolume  seetn 
adapted  Ui  answer,  is  that  of  illustrating  the  ftrt  o/  rrttdii^z  th€  Scrips 
(nrrx  as  a  spiritual  exercise,  and  the  practical  use  of  the  Scripture 
recimis.  Many  of  the  P>4iliiis  appear  to  have  been  c<»in|>oaed  for  th* 
express  ohjts.'t  of  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  l^rovidtiic^f. 
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Tiu>  w  especially  the  burden  of  tliat  exquisite  poem,  the  cvirth 
Ptalm*  in  which  the  interiwaitum  «»f  the  Oiriue  power  and  mfvcT, 
uniler  various  circumstances,  are  so  ele^pinUy  descnlied,  and  the  ei- 
Imrtation  to  praise  the  l^>rd  for  his  triaslness  is  hrouieht  in,  after  each 
Irric  recital,  apparently  as  a  chorus.  The  closing  verse  mii^t  have 
furnished  a  final  motto  to  the  present  vJduine:  “  \Vh<ioo  it  w  ise  and 
will  observe  these  thinffs:  even  they  shad!  uiiticrstand  the  lonng4dnd> 
of  the  lx»rd.*' 


Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  the  l\n\  John  Tim'uscnd^  Founder  of  ihr 

Ajnfium  for  ihc  l^af  and  Dumb,  and  of  ' ihe  Con^egattonai  ScJtoiU. 

bvo.  pp.  294.  Portrait.  Price  iU.  London.  IKlLill. 

If  the  interest  of  l)ltij»raphy  ulwaiys  Isare  a  propcartion  to  the  solid  worth 
and  distinpiishod  ust'fulness  of  the  individiKil  subja'Ct  of  the  re(x»rd 
this  volume  would  jk»s.m*ss  aittraclion  of  no  orlinury  kind.  !\Ir.  Towns¬ 
end  was  <uie  of  the  most  aictivo,  the  most  zealoii>,  and  the  most  UM'ful 
ministers  of  his  day.  He  has  Uvn  .styled'  the  ajMisllc  <»f  charitv  *, 
and  no  man  latter  sustained  the  cbanicttT  of  a  Ohri.vtiaii  j)hilanlhropist. 
Th'sidcs  originating  the  two  Institutions  referreil  to  in  the  title-page, 
which  will  In'  monuments  of  his  jx’rsevering  Ixmevolencc  to  future 
gi'iieratitms,  more  lasting,  as  W’cll  as  more  htmourable,  than  brass  or 
marble, — lie  w;is  an  active  membiT  of  alnu»st  every  siiciety  enibrucing 
the  religi(tus,  moral,  or  physical  melioration  of  society.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  co-opi^rators  in  the  formation  of  the  London  Missionary 
SiK'ietv  ;  an  early  and  active  mcmlxT  of  the  cmnmiltee  of  the  Religious 
Tract  S<icictv  ;  an  Inmorary  life-member  (»f  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  8(*ciety,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  that  Institution  ;  u 
zciilous  advocate  and  supjK)rtcr,  from  its  commencement,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Hil)emian  Siiciety^  as  well  as  of  the  Irisli  Evangelical  Si»ciety, 
and  various  (»ther  Institutions.  M  e  recollect  hearing  him  once  sav, 
that  it  had  c<»st  him  40/.,  within  the  yt^r,  to  attend  different  pubfic 
met'tings.  Vet,  his  prudence  was  not  le.ss  remarkable  and  cxcmjdary 
than  his  zeal  and  puldic  sjiirit,  and  his  attention  to  his  pastoral  and 
priraU'  duties  kept  pace  with  his  more  public  exertions. 

*  It  has  Ijoen  osaerUxl  in  private, — charges  have  liecn  delivered  from 
the  pulpit.-— accusing  those  w  ho  are  active  and  zealous  in  aiding  the 
gent'Eal  and  universal  interests  of  religion,  of  neglt*ctiug  their  atudiea, 
not  fulfilling  their  pastoral  duties,  forgetting  their  sick  and  afflicttxi, 
with  manv  similar  as|wriiious  fixim  the  less  ardent  and  less  zealous 
ser^-anta  of  the  aame  Master.  But  the  writer  of  this  memoir  ran 
affirm,  that,  as  a  pastor,  Mr.  Townsend  was  exemplary*  His  church 
had  l>cen  brganisixl  bv  himself,  on  the  form  he  believed  most  scrip** 
iural, — that  of  Camgregational  Dissent ;  and  the  firmness  of  his  bha- 
racier  secured  to  bim  that  peace,  which  so  many  pastors  in  ihe  mime 
denomiuatiou  never  find. 

*  He  always  urged  on  his  ]>eo|ilc  the  ueuessity  of  prayer,  with  the 
utility  find  duty  of  attending  meetings  for  this  devotional  exercise 
M  haU'vcr  his  other  enpigements  might  be,  this  part  <»f  divine  worsliip 
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W’^  neither  fuf)tutten  nor  iieglecteil,  uiid  wim,  |»erhapt,  never  peffortned 
VMth  mure  Uuching  solemnity,  aiiU  more  deep  huiiiilily,  thnu  by  u^r 
exctdlcnl  fnend. 

*  The  privilege  of  coming  to  the  Micniinrnt  was  coiiMtHiitly  exhibiteil 
in  his  sermons :  he  enammged  the  tifni<l,  and  |M»intiHl  out  the  obligQ. 
tiunsthev  were  under,  to  ob<*y  the  dying  injiinetiiMi  of  their  Hedenncr. 
HU  conviction  of  the  sin  that  attends  tluHie  who  live  in  the  neglect  of 
this  ordinance,  iiuloi'ed  him  to  pnhlish  a  traet  “  On  the  great  neglect 
of  the  laird’s  Supper/* 

‘  When  the  memliers  <>f  his  church  were  ill,  he  was  ever  ready  with 
his  sympathy  and  his  prayers,  though,  in  this  jmrt  of  his  ]mstoru1  oldi- 
*g:ition.  he  fonnd  an  oceasion  f<»r  greater  wdf-ileiiial  than  in  some  others. 
Still,  he  eatei'mcd  it  so  nrimary  a  duty,  that  no  committee  was  rHowchI 
to  interfere  with  it.  lie  frenuently  went,  when  sinking  under  ex¬ 
treme  debility,  to  vUit  such  claimants,  who  were  resident  some  miles 
distant.  His  affectionate  diH|M»Hition,  united  with  much  judgement, 
eminently  qualifitni  him  for  visits  to  the  hous<>  of  mourning:  his  con¬ 
solations  \%’ere  su<»thing,  his  conversation  instructive.  To  the  aged  and 
the  young  he  w’as  alike  acceptable. 

*  lie  was  ever  anxious  to  knmv  the  wants  and  necessities  of  his 
peo|>le ;  but  his  visits  to  the  tables  of  his  congregation  were  rare,  as 
they  did  not  enter  into  the  list  of  what  he  considered  pastoral  duties. 
An  unexjx'cted  summons  to  a  committee,  or  to  preach  a  charity  ser¬ 
mon,  wi»uld  make  him  relinquish  the  most  agreeable  H<icial  interview; 
and  a  biscuit  and  draught  of  cold  water,  taken  in  Ij<mdon,  were  fre¬ 
quently  substituted  for  the  w'cll- spread  Inxird,  at  which  he  would  have 
been  a  welcome  guest. 

*  The  schools  attached  to  the  chapel  received  a  large  share  of  his 
attention :  he  found  time,  not  merely  to  catechise  the  children,  but  to 
exhort  and  w'am  them  of  sins  incidental  to  their  age  and  circum- 
stanow.* 

*  His  distribution  of  tracts  wa.s  ver\'  extensive :  he  never  left  homo 
without  m  supply,  and  he  ombracetl  every  opportunity  of  sending  them 
abnaul.  An  agent  w;is  constantly  eniploved  by  him  to  convey  thefie 
UHefuJ  little  mess(*ngi*rs  of  mercy  to  pris«ms,  hospitals,  and  work- 
hoUMes.* 

In  his  domestic  character,  Mr.  Townsend  was  constitutionally 
sminhif* ;  an  innate  husband  and  parent ;  in  his  tiliai  and  fraternal 
relations,  exeinplar\' ;  ;uid  U)  crown  the  whole,  a  man  of  unalfected 
hnmtlitr  and  devout  habits.  Prayer  was  the  element  of  his  strength  ; 
kive  to  his  Saviour  was  the  mainspring  of  his  usefulness ;  and  he  hath  • 
Mt  and  iiciinowletigeil  that,  towards  God,  though  not  tewnrds  man, 
he  was  an  unproUtahle  servant.  We  lielieve  no  man  who  knew  him, 
will  (ttapnte  the  ai*rurHte  fidelity  of  this  portrait. 

The  memoir  bt*ftwe  us  is  •  humble  in  its  pretensions,  like  the  subject' 
fff  it  r  having  fi>r  its  especial  object,  ‘  to  excite  young  ministers  to  the 
"same  patient  intlustry,  indefutigaldo  seal,  and  honourable  emulation 
*  which  marketl  his  career.*  We  earnestly  hope  that  this  design  may 
he  feohned  ;  and  at  all  events,  to  the  private  Christian,  {larticuiarly  to 
dl  who  knew  John  Townsend,  the  vdumo  fismis  on  interesting  and 
instructive  memorial.  The  portrait  prefixed  is  an  excellent  likcnefs. 


UUratf  im$tUigmcr, 


Art.  X.  Tkr  Spirit  Mnd  Mannfrt  of  ike  Agt:  m  ChrktnA  mtA 
Literary  Misoellany.  January,  IR^.  ihnu  pp*  Hi.  Pnarla.fiiL 


Tnif^  IK  roally  a  von*  spirited  and  mannerly  spacunen  of  the  literaturr 
««f  the  af!r,  and  if  'kept  up  m  1th  the  same  t^'Ut  that  k  diaplaA  ed  in 
this  Xunihcr,  will  lK>ch  desen'o  and  ensure,  an  extensive  iMipulariiy. 
Amouf:  the  Contributors  a  hose  names  apjicar  in  theae  pa(^  are,  the 
11  ev.  Pr.  Walsh,  Dr.  I’a-ins,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Mitiurd,  mra.  Opit;, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  linwitt,  Mias  A.  M.  Porter, 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Hall,  Mr.  Edmeston.  and  the  Author  of  “My 
Early  Days  ".  Letters,  poetn ,  essays  historical  and  medical,  prune 
skatchos,  and  reviews,  make  up  this  pleasing  olio.  In  ahort,  it  k  a 
Literar)  annual  ahich  dowers  ouoe  a  mouth,  and  bean  fruit  ahile  in 
bliMwom.  We  commend  it  to  reading  societies  in  gi^nerul,  as  a^ery  hur 
combination  of  the  utile  cum  dulcL 


Art.  XI.  L1TER.ARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


\Ve  shall  proluihly  receive  the  thanks  of  thutie  of  our  readers  who 
tnnv  he  kiok -collectors,  as  well  as  of  the  Directors  of  our  Acudcmic  In* 
MtitvitinnK,  nnd  students  in  general,  by  directing  tlieir  attention  to  a 
C’Htul<igue.,  of  w  hich  the  First  Part  bus  lH*en  just  issued,  (extending  to 
aliout  4(K)  pages.)  by  a  Bristol  bo<»kHeilcr.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Btronc 
has  reecntlv  purchased  an  immense  and  valuable  ("oUection  of  Old 
Hooks,  made  by  Dver,  the  Exeter  BiMikscUer,  and  his  hither  behiBe 
him,  w'ho  were  vigilant  and  assiduous  in  bringing  together  all  the  pub* 
licatioiis  of  any  account  tliat  up]»eared  on  must  uf  the  remarkable  oow* 
sions  of  ecclesiastical,  theological,  and  literuiy  coutruversy.  There  are 
niaiiy  of  the  English  works  jiruduced  in  the  great  warfare  betwscoi  the 
Romish  Church  and  the  Protestuiits ;  works  on  uU  tiarts  of  tlie  cuuXris- 
versy  lietween  the  English  Established  Church  ana  the  Puritans,  and 
Huna'what  later  Nuu-Cuufurmists  ;  nearly  all  the  works  of  any  uoU;, 
tem)M>rarv  or  ]>ennanciit,  which  up}ieared  in  the  great  dkpuie  on  the 
trutii  «if  ('hristiauity,  during  the  earlier  }>an  of  the  last  centuiy  ;  a 
great  variety  of  those  on  tiie  more  sfiecial  questiuus  uf  th«uhjg\'  and 
urthudoxy,  especially  the  Arian,  agitai^  in  tiiai  age ;  very  lar^*  oid* 
hNstiotis  of  tliuse  which  were  occasioned  .by  Middleton *s  book  on  the 
miraculous  iiowers,  and  the  integrity  uf  the  uncieiit  isthers ;  of  thiMe 
prinluced  in  the  great  literaiy'  hostility  excited  hy  Warburtun  ;  and  uf 
those  which  apjieared  in  the  dispute  on  the  subject  of  the  deuuuuaoa. 
There  use  oaU^ious  of  iiearly>all  the  pieces^  larger  wild  smaller^  «f  a 
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Literary  IntelUgemce. 

number  of  the  ditlinguithed  literorj,  philotophicul,  and  ecclesiaatical 
pekniet  4)f  that  former  age,  whoae  worka  were  nerer  printed  in'eol- 
Mttlee  edydona.  The  firat  volume  is  confined,  with  small  exception, 
to  Engliali  literature.  The  next  will  comprise  a  CTcat  asaembhige  of 
foreign  theological  authors,  and  the  Christian  fathers. -^Private.  ^1- 
lectors,  and  the  persons  who  have  the  charge  of  supplying  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  libraries  for  more  public  use,  will  rarely  have  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  as  is  afforded  by  this  ample  collection,  so  {Peculiarly  full  m 
•ome  of  the  departments. 

Ia  a  few  weeks  will  appear,  the  First  Monthly  Number  of  a  Work, 
to  be  entitled  **  The  Gardens  and  IMenagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society 
delineated ;  being  Descriptions  and  Figures  in  illustration  of  the  Na¬ 
tural  Histoiy  of  the  Living  Animals  in  the  Sochety's  collection.**  To 
be  publishea,  with  the  authority  of  the  Council,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Secretary  and  Vice- Secretary  of  the  Society.  The 
numerous  Engravings  will  be  executed  by  Branston  and  Wright,  from 
Draw'iftgs  by  Harvey.  S])ecimens  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few 
days. 

In  the  Press,  and  \vlll  shortly  be  published,  a  Collection  of  Hymns, 
from  Dr.  Watts  and  other  Authors,  •  adapted  for  Congregational  Wor- 
riiip.  By  W.  Urwick,  Minister  of  York  Street  Chajiel,  Dublin. 

A  Volume  of  Talcs,  under  the  title  of  **  Sketches  of  Irish  Character,*’ 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  Editor  of  the  Juvenile  Forget 
me  Nut,  is  announced  for  publication  in  April. 

In  the  Press,  Recognition  in  the  World  to  Come,  or  Christian 
Friendship  on  Earth,  per{)ctuatcd  and  perfected  in  Heaven.  By  C.  H. 
Muston,  A.M. 

.  Mias  M.  A.  Bruw'iie,  the  Author  of  Mont  Blanc,  Ada,  &c.  &c.,  is 
abiHit  to  publish  a  small  vidiimc  of  Sacred  Poetry.  Dedicated  to  tlie 
Rev.  li.  H.  Milman,  Professor  of  Poetry  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Shortly  will  lie  Published,  The  History'  of  the  Huguenots  during 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  W.  S.  Browning,  Esq.  2  vols..8vob7T^ 
The  Work  will  contain  a  concise  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
French  Pnvtcatants  during  the  Sixteenth  Centur}' ;  and  will  shew,  that 
tht  Massacft*  of  the  St.  ftirtholomew  was  premeditated^  and  that  the 
cruelties  exercised  towards  the  Protestants  was  instigated  by  the 
oC  Rome.  • 

.  ■  i  I 

In  the  Press,  the  first  Volume  of  the  Vestry  Library,  commencing 
with  the  Ckmtomplaiions  of  Bishop  Hall ;  which,  with  the  Select 
Works  of  Baxter  and  of  other  eminent  Authors,  in  succession,  will  be 
published  in  handsome  duodecimo  V'olumes  every  Two  iVlonths. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Russell,  A.M. 

In  the  Press,  A  Memento  for  the  Afflicted..  By  Barzillai  Quaife. 


LUetnry  Int^lHghic^,  SSB 
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In  the  PreM»  and  tpeedil^r  will  be  puUidbed»  m  l  V4.  idom#  Tbt 
ProliMtant'i  Cum paninn,  being  a  chuioe  CoUecikci  of  PriwrmtWei 
againet  Popery.  » 

Captain  Basil  Hairs  Travels  in  the  United  Statesi  i§  in  the  Preaa» 


commence  a  Kepertorium  I  hoologicum,  or  Untical  Keoord  of  i  beolo* 
giral  Literature ;  in  which,  Dissertations  on  Theological  AntiquHieSf 
the  State  of  the  Text,  and  .other  subjects  of  neceesary  inquirvi  will  be' 
contained  ;  in  which,  also.  Foreign  Works  on  Divinity  will  be  coii<* 
denseil,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  Work  of  Reference  to  the  Biblical 
Scholar. 

1  ’  i  1 

Mr.  Car])enter,  Author  of  the  Scientia  Biblica,  &c.,  has  in  thp  Press; 
in  one  large  Volume,  8vo.,  Popular  Lectures  on  Biblical  Critidam  and 
Interpretation. 

Mr.  W.  Jones,  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Waldenses,  &c.,  has  in 
the  Press,  A  Christian  Biographical  Dictionary,  comprising  the  lites. 
of  such  Persons  in  every  Country  and  in  every  Age  since  the  revival 
of  Literature,  as  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  Talents,  their. 
Sufferings,  or  their  Virtues.  The  Work  may  be  expected  to  appear  in 
the  course  of  next  Month. 

Messrs.  Howell  and  Co.  have  just  issued  a  very  curious  Catalogue, 
which  is  likely  to  excite,  at  the  present  moment,  peculiar  intermt. 
It  comprises  a  Collection  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  Worka* 
upon  Homan  Catholic  Theology  and  Controversy,  including  Missals, 
Acts  of  Canonization,  Ac.,  and  Polemic  Works  on  both  sides.  Al^ 
gether,  it  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  Collection  of  the  kind 
ever  brought  before  the  Public.  » r 

Washington  Irving  hat  in  the  Press,  a  new  work,  entitled,  **  Tales 
of  the  Mooes  ;  **  which,  it  is  said,  will  embody  a  History  of  the  Rise^ 
Qlory,  and  Downfall  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  chiefly  composed  oat  of 
Msterials  collected  by  Mr.  Irving  during  his  recent  residtiioa  at 
Seville. 
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An.  XII.  WORKS  KKCKSTLY  PUBLISHED. 


A  Si«MMr  «l  dto  hit  Rrv. 

Ciiriii.  yLA.  «#  tfce  Utkod 

SL  .Vadntw’t  WcrAnAt  tnd  9c.  Ain’t 
BhrMHan.  Bf  tile  Ittr.  WiDhPi  G<wv4«, 
<4  Trinity  OUUfn*  CMtbn^giL  9r- 
Silkioiu  9*0.  ft. 


;ai  uvcaatvbs. 

Vtfmnwn  wwn  CAHreflog  f 
BAtt 

Toomt  QL  410. 

Chnicnmin  Auetnmm  4  VaClnHM  Ca- 
(fcibm  «iinr9ni  Tanm  1.^ 


linqtAli  Ifcrtitit  At 
jhktrrt  Bbtorartm.  «t  Ai 
tatatn :  mai  <fuinqu**  mbnihi  sncit.  Ct»- 
rnotc  A.  Vm,  Bik  Vjc.  PndL  dvo.  Tooa. 
L  tnA  CL 

fitHfe  BjMBMik  dnMiy  frnm  4m  Ash 
▼rtCMn^  mSi  iToniMhty.  For  the  Um 
tis  Mnhiit)gh  Armimiy.  liMo.  6U. 


A  ffiatorr  of  Bouhnii.  fWim  the  ^nc 
fnnMKMi  of  tiM  tLiMna.  Ac.  By  X  Uk^ 
ifud,  O.D.  FoL  VTL  -ku.  U.  1^ 
SrrhSMiii'd  Annht,  frtan  dM  Coro- 


tflArMMHBDn.  Bf 

OJX  Fhdainr  of  Dlvrotty  m 
tiM  Ctiromrv  of  f  tyittn  Trintiniwi  and 
ilMraMA  nhA  !foiai»  the  Ser.  Ckirge 
Wnphe  9mi.  lilt. 

.in.  fflsniiwii  Bmm  on  dto  Lmm  awl 
dhe  fPro^^niinmc  of  Botnar  Am^tihI  at  Ml 
tlM  9M|f  of  ctM  iCbfl  Lwr. 


TW  Hisnnft  «i  dw  Church  of 

9>  CiumithMu  D.CL  of  9l 
fliU^  OsAmi.  Ac.  Plit  L.  to  the 
iwm,  t  roii.(»«o.  lAfik 
of  theWer  in  ^iymL  IBr 
OMOwAnK  il 


llialofy  if  Retali  and  of  Pflrr  thoOriil. 
Bf  Omurt)  CmmI  fVflp  de  Ragnr.  9re. 

Minr  tf  AA  ftnoetw 

TV  PortftHiIrp  of  a  CWiihi  Omtlo- 
Min.  Bj  i  BerritCer.  Foew  heo.  6t. 

TV  MAfAxine  of  Nateril  HitCory  and 
JrAMoal  rf  Zoologry,  flMMiy.  Minrtabigy, 
and  C#«DltKy«  Ctroderlad  hy  J.  C. 
dooi  F.LA  Ac.  Ac.  VoL  1.  hto.  I9t. 


Layt  of  lititiM  tfoere.  By  Mark  Jana 


I 

TV  Opaninf  of  iV  .fiarh  5lanL  A  Sa¬ 
cred  Poem.  SMond  Edition.  At.  9d. 

TanoiLooT. 

irWaona  prearVd  in  FxigVoL  By  t V 
late  Right  Rer.  Reginald  Haber,  D.D. 
Lord  Bhhey  of  Calcntia.  IVot.  fe.  Ad. 
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